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PREFACE 

This book is an introduction to the psychological theory 
of society. The time has not yet come to write a system of 
scientific sociology. But in the meantime it would seem that 
the science might be advanced by the development of certain 
of its phases or aspects. This book attempts to deal with the 
psychological aspects of sociology, often called " social psychol- 
ogy," but, in the opinion of the writer, more accurately named 
** psychological sociology." Accordingly, the book does not aim 
to furnish a comprehensive view of sociological theory, but only 
of that section of it which rests immediately upon psychology. 
This part of sociological theory, however, is of the most immedi- 
ate practical importance in developing a sociology which shall 
serve at once as a basis for the special social sciences and for the 
construction of sound social policies. Yet the writer is so far 
from denying the importance of other aspects of sociological 
theory that he would make the biological side of sociology co- 
ordinate with its psychological side. Biological sociology, in- 
cluding, among other matters, the theory of the growth of 
population through the surplus of births over deaths, of the 
influence of selective processes upon social development, and 
of the social effects of variation and heredity, this book takes for 
granted, though it is as yet far from satisfactorily worked out. 

The position of the writer is, as implied, that sociology is 
a study of the biological and psychological factors in the social 
life with reference to certain problems, especially the problems 
of social organization and social evolution. As such a biology 
and psychology of the social life, sociology is as much a natural 
science as the foundation sciences on which it rests. A scientific 
sociology, accordingly, must rest upon the assured results of the 
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PREFACE 

other positive sciences, especially modem biology and psychol- 
ogy. The ignoring of results in biology and psychology and the 
exclusive or preponderating use in sociology of such methods 
as " mass interpretation " in the name of inductive science, is 
an unscientific procedure which offers too many temptations to 
the sociologist to bolster up social theories not in accord with 
the results of other positive sciences. The sociologist must keep 
the biological and psychological individual constantly in 
view, as well as the unity or interdependence of society, 
if he is to reach a scientific interpretation of the social life. 
The interpretation of society, in other words, must be in terms 
of the biological and psychological factors in the individual; 
but the biological factors find their expression in the social life 
mainly through the psychological factors. 

The attempt of some so-called objective social thinkers to 
deny any functional significance to the subjective or psycholog- 
ical elements in the social life is not only not in accord with 
the evolutionary view, but also not in accord with the true 
spirit of positive science. To make sociology purely objective is 
to deprive it of its essential character. This book recognizes the 
psychic elements in the social life as primary and attempts to 
give them their true value. 

The chief method of this treatise, accordingly, is that of 
psychological analysis, the method which has been employed so 
successfully in the development of theoretical economics. Mod- 
ern functional psychology — the psychology of such writers as 
James, Dewey, Thomdike, and Angell — rather than the sensa- 
tionalistic, associational psychology of the Nineteenth Century, 
however, has been made the instrument of social analysis. The 
merit which is claimed for a sociology developed upon the basis 
of functional psychology is that it is both synthetic and prac- 
tical. Many apparently conflicting theories of the social life 
fall into their proper places as aspects of the more fundamental 
view as soon as one takes the functional standpoint. Thus imi- 
tation, sympathy, conflict, industry, government, law, religion 

and even morality itself are all seen to be instruments for the 
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canying on and perfecting of a collective life-process. The 
functional point of view, in other words, subordinates social ac- 
tivitiee and institutions to the social life itself and finds no 
difficulty in arranging them all harmoniously as aspects or phases 
of that life. It is not, of course, claimed that functional psy- 
chology is of itself adequate to interpret fully the social life 
of man. It is only claimed that it furnishes a point of view 
and certain principles of explanation which are indispensable 
for the right understanding of human interrelations. A prac- 
tical arid functional sociology must be constructed with the aid 
of functional psychology. 

A brief summary of the theory of society set forth in this 
work may possibly be of some aid to the reader. A society, in 
the view of the writer, is a group of individuals carrying 
on a collective life by means of mental interaction. But a 
collective life is manifestly only possible on condition that the 
activities of the individual units are coordinated. The funda- 
mental fact, therefore, for the sociologist is this coordination or 
coadaptation of the activities of the members of groups. Mental 
interaction functions to secure this coordination of the activities 
of individuals, their adaptation to one another and of the group 
to its environment. But the life-process neifessitates continued 
change in these adaptations; consequently, mental interaction is 
continually carried on within the group to mediate Qnd control 
the building up of new types of adaptation between the individ- 
uals of the group, thus giving rise to the more specialized 
collective mental phenomena. The whole collective mental life 
of society is thus itself but instrumental or functional to the 
carrj'ing on and perfecting of the successive adaptations be- 
tween individuals within the group and between the group and 
its environment. In human groups, modes of coordinated ac- 
tivity which are successful become consciously accepted and 
sanctioned and grow up into " folkways," customs and institu- 
tions. Such are industry, government, law, religion, morality 
and education. These may often seem ends in themselves, but 
from the standpoint of sociology they are merely instruments 
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for perfectinfir the social life. The higher developments of social 
organization and evolution are to be achieved only through the 
development and perfecting of the higher instruments of the 
social life, especially government, law, religion, morality and 
eilucatioxi. Without the fullest development of all these, neither 
harmonious social order nor enduring social progress are pos- 
sible. While the higher intellectual and spiritual elements in 
the social life, therefore, must not be made the basis for in- 
terpreting society from the standpoint of natural science, yet 
they reoeive their true place and value in a sociology developed 
from a functional standpoint, that is, the standpoint of life- 
process. The result of a functional sociology is, therefore, to 
lioroeive the impossibility of understanding or interpreting the 
social life of man from the standpoint of any single mental 
element, such as instinct, imitation, sympathy, feeling, desire or 
intellect, or from the standpoint of any specialism such as geog- 
raphy, ethnology, economics, or political science. For it con- 
clusively sliows that all of these standpoints view the social life, 
not synthetically, but from the viewpoint of merely one of its 
instruments. Only the standpoint of a collective life-process de- 
veloping witliin itsdf the instruments for its own maintenance 
and perfectiouing, is capable of furnishing a synthetic view of 
the social life. 

No apology need be offered for the frequent references to 
social practice and policy found throughout the book. The writer 
believes tliat all science exists for the sake of the practical 
applications which may be made of it, and practice in the social 
•cienuos, must take the place, to a large extent, of experiment in 
the natural toienoes, becoming the touchstone by which the 
Boundnois of any particular social theory is to be tested. Many 
other practical applications of the theoretical views set forth in 
this book can easily be made by the reader. 

But the book aims to be practical in a deeper sense, apart 
from any si^eoiflo reference to practical problems. Materialism 
in science and individualism in social practice are bearing bitter 
fruit just now in our social life. Sociology itself has become 
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io tainted with these that to some it appears to be merely a 
bundle of revolutionary doctrines. It is hoped that the reader 
of this volume will find in it a view of society which, while ac- 
cepting the positive results of modern science, avoids the socially 
negative and destructive doctrines of materialism on the one 
side and of individualism on the other, and which conserves, 
therefore, the higher values of our social life. 

The chief theoretical positions of the book will be found 
developed in Chapters VI to XI inclusive, while in Chapters 
XVII to XIX inclusive are developed the more important 
practical conclusions. 

It is impossible for the writer to express his many obligations 
in the preparation of this work to former teachers, to friends 
and colleagues, and to other writers along sociological lines. It 
has not been practicable even to indicate more than a small 
fraction of the many sources from which he has derived thought 
or material. He feels, however, under special obligation in the 
preparation of this particular work to two of his former 
teachers. Professor John Dewey and Professor Albion W. Small. 
To Professor Dewey he is indebted for the psychological point 
of view developed in this book, and to Professor Small he is 
indebted for much encouragement and guidance in its prepara- 
tion as well as in all his work. Among his colleagues at the 
University of Missouri he is especially indebted to Professor Max 
Meyer and Dr. W. H. Pyle of the Department of Psychology, 
who have carefully read and criticised the more directly psy- 
chological portions ; and also to Mr. W. T. Cross of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, who has assisted in revising the proofs. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

UNTVKBsmr OF Missouri, 
May, 191t, 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASPECTS 

CHAPTER I 

VABiaUS CONCEPTIONS OF 80CI0L0GT AND OF SOCIETY ^ 

ConceptionB of Sociology. — The multiplicity of concep- 
tions of sociology seems to the beginning student^ and some- 
times even to the advanced scientific thinker, an insuperable 
difficulty in understanding the science. The multiplicity 
of these conceptions is not, of course, nearly as great as has 
been often represented, and among sociological writers there 
is now far more unity in their conceptions of the science 
than formerly. Moreover, the differences between the va- 
rious conceptions have often been exaggerated. They are 
not, for the most part, so entirely opposed to each other as 
has been represented, but they are often incomplete views 
of the same subject. So far from being mutually contra- 
dictory, therefore, they often supplement each other. In- 
deed, the variety of conceptions of sociology may be made 
to aid, rather than to confuse, the student in obtaining a 
proper conception of his own. 

It has often been said that definition is the last stage 
of any science, and in a sense this Is true. Certainly the 

iThe first four chapters of this text were originally published 
in substance in the American Journal of Sociology , Vol. XIII, pp. 
300-348 (November, 1907). The chief theoretical positions of the 
whole work were outlined, though in a crude way, in a series of 
articles published by the writer in the American Journal of dociol- 
f*gy, March-Septemlter, 1899 (VoIh. IV and V), under the title 
•• Prologonicna to Social Psychology." 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

variety of the conceptions which sociologists have held of 
their science, even though they mutually supplement one 
another, is further evidence of the truth of the dictum. 
Nevertheless, scientific workers in every field must have 
relatively accurate conceptions at least of the problems at 
which they are working before they can do scientific work. 
The student of any science, therefore, can scarcely do bet- 
ter than to examine the various conceptions and definitions 
of his science found in various texts. The value of such 
examination and comparison of definitions is so great that 
we shall use it to introduce the subject of psychological 
sociology. 

The various conceptions of sociology may perhaps be 
reduced to six leading conceptions, which we shall now pass 
briefly in review in order to reach, if possible, a tentative 
working definition of the science. 

1. The most common conception of sociology is that it 
is a science which treats of social evils and their remedies. 
This is, indeed, the popular conception of the science. So- 
ciologists generally, however, repudiate it as an entire mis- 
conception. They say that sociology deals with the normal 
rather than the abnormal in society ;^ and it might be added 
that such a conception confuses sociology with scientific 
philanthropy, an applied science resting upon sociology, 
which does attempt to deal directly with social evils and to 
prescribe remedies. However, it must be acknowledged that 
even this popular conception of the science has a degree of 
truth in it. Sociology, while not treating directly of social 
evils, has been developed largely to correct social evils. Just 
as physiology and the general science of biology were devel- 
oped largely through the medical sciences, through the 
studying of bodily disease, so sociology has been developed 
largely through the study of social evils, and the develop- 

1 Cf. Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society, 
pp. 40, 80-82. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF SOaOLOGY 

ment of scientific-philanthropy to correct those evils. While 
■oeiology deals, to be sure, primarily with the normal, inci- 
dentally it must deal largely also with the abnormal, because 
social evils are frequently incidents in normal social evolu- 
tion. The development of sociology, therefore, may be ex- 
pected to assist largely in the correction of social evils, in 
the elimination of social maladjustments,^ just as the devel- 
ofNnent of biology has led to greater scientific exactness in 
the medical sciences. While sociology treats of social evils 
only incidentally, therefore, as the science of the normal it 
must throw light upon ways and means of getting rid of the 
abnormaL 

2. A second conception of sociology is that it is the 
science of social phenomena.* This conception is current 
among many scientific men and even among some sociolo- 
gists. It is not so much erroneous as too broad and too 
vague. It either leaves no place for the special social 
sciences, or else it makes sociology simply a convenient col- 
lective term for all the social sciences. There are other 
sciences of social phenomena than sociology ; economics and 
politics, for example, deal not less truly with social phe- 
nomena than does sociology. The dictum of Professor Wes- 
termarck' that ''the scientific treatment of any social 
phenomenon " is sociology leaves no place for the special 
social sciences. It would be difficult to say, for example, 
why the scientific treatment of trade and markets, according 
to this conception, would not fall within the scope of sociol- 
ogy rather than of economics. 

There is, of course, no objection to using the word sociol- 
ogy as a convenient general term to cover all the social 
sciences, just as biology is used as a convenient term to 



1 Cf. Small, Oeneral Sociology, p. 34. 

sCf. Ward, Popular Science Monthly, June, 1902, p. 113; also 
Bmatom, 8€>eial Theory, p. 8. 

s Awurican Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 684. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

cover all the biological sciences.^ In library classifications, 
philosophic summaries of knowledge and the like, such a 
broad use of the term sociology is unobjectionable, but in 
scientific texts and in academic work we must have a more 
exact conception to satisfy the requirements of a working 
definition of a science.* 

3. A third conception of sociology, which is found im- 
plied in a few sociological texts, though nowhere stated ex- 
plicitly, is that it is the science of the phenomena of socia- 
bility.* This conception is, of course, derived from the 
preceding by giving to the adjective social a narrow mean- 
ing: it is the science of ** social " phenomena in the narrow 
sense. Now, the phenomena of social attraction, or of socia- 
bility, in society are very important, but they must not be 
confused with social phenomena in the broad sense, and the 
science which treats of such phenomena of sociability can- 
not be the general science of society. It would only be 
another special social science coordinate with economics and 
politics. The non-sympathetic phenomena of society are too 
important to be excluded from sociology by definition. 
While it is improbable that a special social science will be 
developed to treat of the phenomena of social attraction 
separate from sociology, a sociology which dealt with these 

1 " Social science " is, however, preferable to sociology as an 
encyclopedic term for all the social disciplines, and is now so used 
by the best authorities. 

2 Cf. the statement of Simmel, Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. VI, p. 53 : ** If sociology, in place 
of a mere tendency in method, which has been falsely denoted the 
science of sociology, is to be a true science, the entire province of 
social science, in its broadest sense, must be divided for purpo»4>s 
of investigation, and a sociology in the narrower sense be 'sepa- 
rated out." 

« Cf., e.g., Oiddings, Elements of Sociology, pp. 6, 8. If we 
substitute in the definition of sociology on page 8 the definition of 
society on page 6, we get the following: ''Sociology is the scientific 
study of any group or number of individuals who cultivate acquaint- 
ance and mental agreement." 
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CONCEPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 

phenomena exclusively could only form a few chapters in 
the general science of society. 

4. A fourth conception of sociology is that it is '^ the 
science of human institutions." Under this head comes 
Professor Ward's conception of sociology as ** the science of 
human achievement," although he uses achievement in a 
somewhat broader sense than the ordinary definition of in- 
stitution. By achievement he means those activities that arc 
permanently incorporated into civilization. The sum of 
human achievement is civilization. Sociology is, therefore, 
according to Ward, the science of civilization and its insti- 
tutions.^ 

The objection to this conception of sociology is that it 
omits many of the ephemeral and ordinary phenomena of 
daily social life with which the sociologist is necessarily 
concerned. It leaves out of account, for example, such 
ephemeral and transitory phenomena of society as mobs, 
crazes, fads, fashions and crimes, all of which are important 
phenomena for the sociologist to understand.* Moreover, it 
leaves out of consideration also the many instinctive activi- 
ties of daily social life which do not take on institutional 
forms and which are, therefore, not visible in the fabric of 
civilization.' Again, if this conception of sociology is too 
narrow in one sense, it* is too broad in another because the 
special sciences also deal with human, institutions, though in 
a specific rather than in a general way ; thus politics deals 
with the origin, development and workings of political in- 

1 This is also apparently Spencer's conception of sociology, 
althoui^h it has been claimed that he used the word as an encyclo- 
pedic term for aU the social sciences. Cf. Ward, Pure Sociology, 
p. 15; also Wright, Praciioal Sociology, p. 1. 

> Cf. Ross, Foundations of Sociology, p. 5. 

>As Ross rightly says {op, cit., p. 89): "If the institution \» 
the thing to be explained, the ground is cut from underneath the 
lower human and subhuman sociology. For in groups of animals we 
find interactions, modes of mutual aid, habits of cooperation, etc. 
But do we find modes of life with a collective sanction annexed T " 
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Btitutions. While this conception, therefore, indicates many 
of the important problems of sociology, it affords, neverthe- 
less, an incomplete view of the problems of the science. 

5. A fifth conception of sociology is that which makes 
it the science of the order, or organization, of society.* Un- 
der this head comes Professor Simmel's conception of soci- 
ology as the science of the forms, or modes of association.' 
Now there is no doubt that if this definition were understood 
in a broad enough way it could be made to cover all of the 
problems with which the sociologist deals. If we under- 
stand by the science of the forms of association the investi- 
gation of the origin, development and functioning of these 
forms, as well as their structure, this would cover all the 
problems of sociology. The trouble with the definition is 
that it fails to be specific enough, as Professor Simmel's 
treatment of the subject of sociology itself shows, because 
he excludes the psychical motivation of these forms of as- 
sociation, excludes also their psychical content, and would 
limit sociology to the study of the forms as such, making 
sociology, as he has himself said, a sort of social geometry.* 

Now, this study of the structure of society is undoubtedly 
important^ and much of the best sociological literature of 
the present is occupied with the discussion of these problems. 
The chief criticism of this definition is that it fails to em- 
phasize the evolution of social relationships. All science is 
now evolutionary in spirit and method and believes that 
things cannot be understood except as they are understood 
in their genesis and development. A working definition of 
sociology, therefore, should throw the emphasis, not upon 

iCf. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, p. 1: "Sociology is 
the science which treats of social organization." 

2 See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 167; also 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
VI, p. 54. 

'See Simmel's Soziologie, pp. 4-14. For further criticism of 
Simmel's conception of sociology, see Chapter XVI. 
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the statie aspects of society, but rather upon social change, 
develq[>menty evolution. 

6. A working definition of sociology might, then, be 
formulated as follows : Sociology is the science of the organi- 
EOiion and evolution of society. This definition has the ad- 
vaintage that it indicates at once the problems with which 
the floeiologist deals, namely, problems of the organization of 
•oeiety, on the one hand, and problems of the evolution of so- 
eietyy on the other. It delimits clearly the problems of soci- 
ciogy from those of nearly allied sciences. It is worthy of 
note that this definition is very nearly that which Auguste 
Comte, the father of modem sociology, proposed, namely, 
the science of the ** order and progress '* of society.* The 
words ** organization *' and ** evolution " are, however, 
broader terms than order and progress and are, therefore, 
preferable. '' Order " connotes a stable, settled and har- 
monious condition of the elements of society while '^ organi- 
zation " means any relation of the parts of society with ref- 
erence to each other. " Progress " means advance, change 
for the better, while ** evolution *' means, not necessarily a 
change for the better, but orderly change of any sort.' 

This definition may, however, be criticised on account of 
the narrowness of the usual meaning given to the word 
organization. Social organization is practically synonymous 
with social structure. It, therefore, fails to include spe- 
cifically social functioning, or activity. In general also, the 
definition just given is hardly specific enough. Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson, a biologist, has suggested perhaps an 

> Cf. Poaitive Philoaophy, 6k. IV, Chap. ITT (Martineau's tran<)- 
Uttoo) ; also Poaitive Polity, Vol. II, General Introduction. (In 
nearly all cases, references in this book are to English translations 
where such exist.) 

s In strict scientific usage, of course, the word should not be 
used in any other way. " Evolution," as used by the biologists, 
cuotains no implication of " better " or " worse," but simply means 
"onierly change," or the theory of such change. 
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even better working definition of sociology because it is 
more specific, and indicates, if anything, even more clearly, 
the problems of sociology; namely, Sociology is the science 
of the origin, development, structure and functions of the 
forms of association.^ While this definition might be re- 
duced to the same terms as the definition first proposed, if 
we regard ** origin and development " as synonymous with 
** evolution,*' and ** structure and function " as synony- 
mous with " organization," yet, because of the ambiguity 
of the word organization, and because the former definition 
is not specific enough, we shall accept this definition as, on 
the whole, the best working definition of sociology that has 
yet been formulated. This is, of course, not denying that 
other definitions of sociology may have equal validity.* 
Many other definitions might be given in other terms, but 
in every case they would imply the same problems and, 
therefore, the same content in sociological science.' 

1 Professor Thomson's own words are ( Heredity, p. 508 ) : " The 
ficientific study of the origin, development, structurt and functions 
of human societary forms." 

2 Many examples of other equally valid definitions might be 
given. For example, Professor Giddings's definition {Principlea of 
Sociology, p. 5) : " Sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, 
growth, structure, and activities of society by the operation of 
physical, vital, and psychical causes working together in a process 
of evolution." 

« Professor Small's definition {Oeneral Sociology, p. 35) — *' Sociol- 
ogy is the science of the social process " — comes to the same thing, 
since, as the context shows, the implication is that sociology deals, 
not with some specialized phase of the social process, but with 
the uphole process of social interaction. Schaeffle's conception of 
sociology as "a philosophy of the special social sciences" {Bau 
und Lehen des socialen Kdrpera, Vol. I, p. 1) might seem at first 
to be radically distinct from any that have been given. But an 
examination of Schaeffle*s writings shows, on the contrary, that the 
problems with which he actually dealt were precisely those of the 
origin, development, structure, and function of human interrelation- 
ships. Ratzenhofer's definition {American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
X, p. 177; also Soziologie, p. 1) — ^''Tbe science of the reciprocal 
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Conceptioiu of Society. — It has been questioned by some 
whether the term ** society " is capable of scientific defini- 
tion. Some sociologists, like Professor Small, have even 
denied that the term society can be made a scientific cate- 
gory.* They say that the term ** association " expresses 
better the fact which the sociologist is trying to get at. This 
we shall not deny, as the same conclusion has already been 
implied in our use of the phrase ** forms of association," 
instead of ** society," in the working definition of sociology 
which we have adopted. Nevertheless, in the historical de- 
velopment of sociology, the word society has been used and 
it seems best to continue its usage on that account, in spita 
of all the difficulty of giving such a loose popular term, 
which is continually shifting its meaning, a definite scientific 
content. 

Even in the social sciences themselves, the word society 
has frequently been used with a variety of meanings and 
again we must note the chief of these in order that we may 
make the conception clear from a scientific standpoint. 

1. One conception of society is that it is synonymous 
with the state or the nation. This is a conception of the 
term which is found chiefly among writers on political 
science, but also found among some sociologists, as for ex- 
ample Spencer, who often uses the word society where he 
might as well have used the word nation.' In general, how- 
relationships of human beings" — is seemingly in accord with the 
fifth conception discussed r but his actual treatment of sociological 
problems corresponds to the sixth conception, as do indeed those 
of most leadinfj^ sociologists from Comte down to the present. Kidd, 
however, would apparently exclude from sociology the consideration 
of purely statical problems, as he defines sociology (Eleventh Edition 
of EncycUtpedia Britannica, Vol. XXV, p. 323) as "the principles 
which underlie human society considered in a condition of develop- 
ment." 

t See General Sociology, pp. 183-185. 

>Tbe conception of society as the nation is especially common 
among sociological writers of the continent of Europe. Thus 
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ever, most sociologists of the present would not defend such 
a use of the term. They regard the state or the nation as 
simply forms of association and, indeed, not primary, but 
derived forms. Nevertheless, the state and the nation, as 
important forms of human association, legitimately occupy 
a central place in the sociologist's thought. 

2. Another conception of society is that it is Giynonymous 
with the cultural group. According to this conception, ** a 
society is all that group of people that have a common civili- 
zation or who are the bearers of a certain type of culture." 
A society, then, could hardly be smaller than a nation but 
might be much more extensive. Western Civilization, or 
Christendom, would, in this definition, constitute a society.^ 
There is, of course, no objection to regarding the peoples 
who have a common culture as forming one large society. 
The only question is whether we can limit the concept of 
society to such a group. To limit the term society to cul- 
tural groups, and the work of the sociologist accordingly, 
would be an arbitrary limitation which could scarcely be 
justified upon scientific grounds. The cultural group is 
again only one of the many forms of human association, and 
rather than limit the conception of society to it, it would 
be far better to take the term society with all the variety of 

Schaeffle says ( Bau und Lehen, Vol. I, p. 1 ) : " By society, or the 
social body, is here meant the entire nation (Volk) and national 
existence, that is, the entire people and folk life." Dr. Ren6 Worms 
also says {OrgcLniame ei 8ocUt^, p. 31)«: "We reserve the name 
aodetiea for national groups alone. Society is, then, for us an en- 
during group of living beings carrying on all their activity in 
common." Dr. J. Maxwell goes even further, when he says {Le 
Crime et la SocUti, pp. 3, 4 ) : *' I shall use the word society in 
the sense of a political group having a l^islative unity. France, 
Spain, Italy, are societies." 

iThis seems to be the conception of society endorsed by Fair- 
banks, though he also suggests the more genera] definition given 
below. He says {Introduction to Sociology, p. 4): ''In general, a 
society coincides with a type of culture." 
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meaning which popular usage has given it and try to give 
it a scientific content by finding a common element in its 
Tarying usages. All recent attempts at the definition of 
soeiety by sociologists have been directed to this end. 

3. As an example of such a definition we might cite the 
delSnition of society proposed by Fairbanks: ** A group of 
men who are bound together in relations more or less per- 
manent."^ This is substantially a correct definition of 
the term society as it is used in the concrete sense by most 
sociologists of to-day. It makes society synonymous with 
any permanent human group.* It is, however, somewhat 
vague as to what sort of relations constitute a society, and 
therefore falls short of the requirements of a good working 
definition. It fails to specify that these relations are not 
those of mere contiguity in time and space or of mere de- 
pendence on a common environment, but are those of men- 
UU interaction^ 

4. This definition, in order to give it scientific precision, 
most be modified in at least two respects. While we cannot 
limit the conception of society exclusively to human groups, 
as we shall see later, we cannot, on the other hand, accept 
the view of Espinas that societies may be formed by indi- 
Yidoals of different species ;* for that disregards the essen- 

^Op. cit,, p. 3. 

»Cf. Dealey { Sociology ^ p. 41) : "The term society ... is regu- 
larly used in sociology to denote a human group held together by 
common elements and interests." 

s From Comte down, most sociologists have made the psychical 
element the constitutive principle of social life, or society in the 
tme sense. See, for example, Schaeffle, Ahriaa der Soziologie, pp. 
14-16. Compare also Baldwin (Individual and Society, p. 30) : "A 
•itnation which is psychic in character and scope is fundamental. 
Withoot it no society could ariHc.*' 

*8ee his Dea BociMs AnimaleSf Section I. Espinas, however, 
that true or "normal" societies can be formed only by 
of the same species. Associations of different species 
(parasitism, commensalism, mutualism) he would call "accidental 
•odeties.'' 
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tial condition of society. We do not think of individuals as 
constituting a society unless they are psychically interde- 
pendent. Mere physiological or ecological interdependence 
is not sufiScient to constitute a society.* When one speaks 
of groups of plants or other low organisms as constituting 
societies, it is probable that he is using the term metaphor- 
ically, or else attributing to them some degree of psychic 
life. It is the interdependence in function on the mental 
sidey then, the contact and overlapping of our inner selves, 
which makes possible that form of collective life which we 
call society. 

Now, such psychical interdependence implies enough 
mental resemblance to make possible definite forms of inter- 
stimulation and response. Professor Giddings is undoubt- 
edly right, therefore, in insisting that similarity, resem- 
blance, both physical and psychical, is an essential condition 
for society.* Whether, as he also insists, mutual recogni- 
tion of resemblance, or ** consciousness of kind," is an 
essential condition is a debatable question ; but it is safe to 
conclude that without at least the amount of resemblance 
which is found among individuals of the same species, so- 
ciety, in the scientific meaning of the word, is impossible.* 

1 Espinas's mistake comes through making mere physiological 
interdependence or reciprocity suflicicnt to constitute a society. lie 
says {Des 8ooi4t48 Animalea, p. 158): ''The characteristic trait of 
the social life is an habitual reciprocity of services among activities 
more or less interdependent." The opposite mistake of making some 
relatively specialized psychical element, such as sympathy or imi- 
tation, the constitutive principle of the social life will be discussed 
at length later. 

2 Elements of Sociology, Chaps. I and VI. 

3 Comejo (Sociologie O^n^ale, Vol. I, p. 205) goes so far as to 
define society as ''the natural grouping of organisms possessing 
consciousness of kind {conscience d^esp^ce)" Come jo and many 
other sociologists would not recognize as societies ephemeral and 
accidental groups. These groups, however, are always found within 
the larger, permanent groups, and their exclusion or inclusion within 
the conception of society is of no practical importance. 
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We shall assume, therefore, when we speak of individuals 
as the constituent units of society, that they are individuals 
of the same species. 

With these assumptions, we may tentatively define a so- 
ciety, in the concrete sense, as any group of individuals 
having more or less conscious reciprocal relations to each 
other; or, more briefly, any group of psychically interacting 
individuals.^ 

'It may be asked if another qualification should not be 
added to our definition, namely, that the individuals of the 
group be friendly or ** sociably " disposed toward one an- 
other. But it is evident that hostility may exist among the 
members of the group and that it may be but a phase of 
their social life. Conflict between individuals usually arises 
because of their social relations (psychical interactions), not 
because the^ are socially unrelated. The conception of so- 
ciety cannot, then, be regarded as implying exclusively 
friendly relations. However, the prevailing relations be- 
tween the members of a group are friendly and conflict may 
be regarded as a sort of a negative and destructive element 
in the total life of the group. Practically, therefore, the 
internal conflicts of a group may be disregarded in a con- 
structive view of its life history. Ultimately, all the 
members of a group work together in the carrying-on of a 
common life-process. In this sense they may be said to co- 
operate. If we mean by cooperation nothing more than this 
living together and working together in a common life, it is 
a mark of all social groups whatsoever; and we should be 
substantially correct if we defined society as any group of 

» For fuller cliHCUssion of the conception of society, see Chapters 
Vn, VIII and XIX. No attempt has been made to discuss in de- 
tail the many definitions of society found in sociological writings. 
Among these that of Tarde is easily most novel (iMwa of Imitation, 
p. 68) : " Society may be defined as a group of beings who are apt 
to imitate one another.** This conception is discussed in Chap- 
ter xin. 

13 
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individuals who either unconsciously (instinctively) or con- 
sciously (reflectively) cooperate.* 

Thus, a society may be constituted as readily by two or 
three individuals as by a million. The only criterion by 
which we may decide whether any group constitutes a so- 
ciety or not is its possession or non-possession of the essential 
mark of a society, namely, the functional interdependence of 

m 

its members on the psychical side.^ According to this view, 
a family and a nation, a debating club and a civilization, are 
equally entitled to the appellation of society and to be ob- 
jects of the sociologist's investigation. As Stuckenberg has 
put it— 

" Society is created whenever men pass from isolation to a re- 
lation of cooperation or antagonism, of mutuality and reciprocity; 
whenever they affect each other as stimuli. . . . Society [is) con- 
stituted by the mental interaction of individuals, that is the essen- 
tial idea." ^ 

It is evident that society is but a broad term standing 
for the psychical interactions of individuals. It is practi-. 
cally, as Professor Hayes has said, a verbal noun,* that is 
a name of a process, and but a little narrower than the ab- 
stract term association, which, as we have already seen, is 
probably the more scientific term. When used abstractly, 
indeed, ** society *' is synonymous with this latter term, 

^^^— — M^— ^M^^— ^M^— ^M^^ — ■ ■ - ^1. ^-- — ■ ■ ■■»■ ■■■■■■ I 1^-^^— ^1^^ 

1 Cf. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, p. 5. 

2 This is the only possible criterion of " the social," in the view 
of the writer. Social life, on this view, becomes synonymous with 
intermental life. 

s See his Sociology: The Science of Human Society , Vol. I, pp. 
80-102. Among the earliest writers to define society as essentially 
an interaction of individuals (and so as a process) was Simrael (see 
his Sociale Differenzierung^ pp. 12-20). Professor Small has espe- 
cially developed and emphasized this idea (see his General Sociology, 
Chap. I). 

* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 750-766. 
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meaning the interaction of individuals.^ The conception of 
society which we have arrived at, therefore, is not very dif- 
ferent from that which Comte had, for in his mind society 
was practically hmnanity viewed from the standpoint of 
reciprocal relations.' The chief difference between the con- 
ception which we have reached by analysis and Comte 's con- 
ception is that he approaches the matter from the stand- 
point of the species while we have approached it from the 
standpoint of the individual. Accepting this conception and 
assuming the essentially psychical nature of the relation- 
ships, we might substitute in our definition of sociology the 
phrase ** reciprocal relations," which would give us then 
the following : Sociology is the science of the origin, develop- 
ment, structure, and function of the reciprocal relations of 
individuals. 

It is the interrelations themselves, however, not their 
products, which the sociologist is primarily interested in. 
What he investigates is not so much the organizations and 
institutions of society as the associational processes which 
lie back of these, the processes of individual interaction 
which constitute them.' These processes of individual inter- 
lu^on, it is manifest, must have both biological and psycho- 
logical aspects. In explaining them, therefore, sociology, we 
shall try to show, necessarily becomes a biology and psychol- 
ogy of these associational processes. 

Definition of ** /Socio/.''— Much confusion has been in- 
troduced into sociological discussions through the lax use of 
the word *' social.'** On account of this, several writers 

^ Cf. ProfcBsor 6maU*8 definition of "society" (Oeneral Sociol- 
o^, p. 405): "That phase of the conditions of human life which 
eoosists of inevitable action and reaction between many individuals." 

'Cf. Positive Philosophy, Book VI, Chap. Ill; also Positive 
PoUiff, Vol. I, pp. 263-70; Vol. II, Introduction. 

» See Professor Ilayes's article, " Sociology a Study of Processes," 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 750-765. 

« For a critical discussion of the various conflicting uses of the 
word soomI, see Waxweiler, Esquisse iTune Socvologie, pp. 6S-71. 
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have proposed other adjectives, such as '* societal '* and 
** societary " * to mean " of, or pertaining to, society" ; but 
there is no good reason why the word ** social " should not 
be given in the social sciences the meaning which properly 
belongs to it, namely, '* of, pertaining to, relating to, so- 
ciety.'* In accordance with our definition of society, there- 
fore, the word ** social '* should, mean ** that which relates 
to, pertains to, the interactions of individuals.'* In other 
words, the soddl is that which involves the psychic inter- 
action of two or more individuals.* Social phenomena are, 
accordingly, as Professor Ross says in effect, ** all phe- 
nomena which we cannot explain without bringing in the 
action of one individual upon another."* 

'* Social," then, is a comprehensive term including the 
economic, political, moral, religious, educational, and all 
other phenomena arising from the interactions of individu- 
als. The economic, political, etc., is not to be distinguished 
from the social, save as one aspect or phase of the social. 
Economic and political problems, for example, are at the 
same time social problems; but not all social problems are 
economic or political problems. Social problems are eco- 
nomic, political, moral, religious, educational, etc., problems,- 
or problems which involve several or all of these aspects of 

Waxweiler defines '' social " as follows : '' All that concerns the 
actions and reactions effectively exercised by individuals in the 
relations which they have among themselves without distinction 
of sex." 

iCf. Sumner, Folkvoays, passim; also article by Small, Annals 
American Academy of Politioai and Social Science, Vol. V, p. 120. 

2 In harmony with this, though somewhat broader, is Professor 
Gooley*s definition of the word social. He says {Human Nature and 
the Social Order, p. 4) : *'In its largest sense it denotes that which 
pertains to the collective aspect of humanity." Very different, on 
the other hand, is Gumplowicz's conception {Outlines of Sociology, 
p. 83 ) : " By social phenomena we mean the phenomena which appear 
through the operation of groups and aggregates of men on one 
another." 

* Founda4ion9 of Sociology, p. 7. 
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the social life — ^problems, in other words, which are wider 
and deeper than any single phase of society. It is this latter 
class of problems which particularly deserve to be spoken 
of as sociological problems ; but these .we shall discuss later. 

Unfortunately the word social is not used popularly in 
the strict scientific way in which we have defined it, but is 
used with a variety of loose meanings attached to it. It is 
especially used as nearly synonymous with the word '* so- 
ciable." The scientific student of society, however, has 
little excuse for using the word in a loose sense. He can 
always find some other word, or make use of some qualify- 
ing phrase, when it is necessary to express a narrower idea 
than that which logically attaches itself to the word 
** social " from its connection with the term '* society." 

Animal Societies. — It will be noticed that in our defini- 
tions of sociology, society, and social, we have avoided the 
use of the words ** man," '* human being," '* humanity," 
and the like. This is because there are animal groups from 
which we cannot well withhold the name of ** societies," 
because they have all the characteristics of societies as we 
have described them. Such, for example, are the groups 
formed by the so-called ** social insects," the ants, bees, and 
wasps,^ and the groups formed by many birds and mam- 
mals.' Objectively and even subjectively, so far as we can 
see, these groups conform to the definition of society which 
we have accepted." While there are vast differences between 

1 See Lubbock's Anta, Beet, and Waapg; McCook's Ant Communi- 
tie»; Wheeler, AfU8, their Structure, Development, and Behavior, 
s See Kropotkin*8 Mutual Aid a Ftictor of Evolution, 
*Of ecmne, this is assuming that these animal forms have some 
dei^ree of mental life, and that their mentality influences in some 
degree their conduct and interrelations. Curiously enough, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin seems to assume that in animal groups " the essen- 
tial bond is lacking, the mental bond" {Individual and Society, 
p. 30). This is because he limits the conception of a mental bond 
to *' common thought and the common apprehension of personality.** 
i, according to Baldwin, animal groups never constitute tru« 
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these animal societies and human societies, these differences 
are specific, and not generic* The theory of evolution has 
broken down the wall which so long separated the human 
from the animal world, and no longer permits us to regard 
human nature and human interrelations as something alto- 
gether peculiar and isolated. It is, in fact, impossible to 
define society in such a way as to include all human groups 
and only human groups, without resort to some arbitrary 
procedure. The fact of society is wider, then, than the fact 
of humanity. 

The question arises, therefore, whether sociology should 
take account of animal groups as well as of human groups. 
If we assume the evolution of the human from the subhuman 
there can be only one answer to this question: sociology 
must take animal societies into account. Just as psychology 
cannot stop with the study of the human mind, but goes on 
to study the manifestations of mental life even in the lowest 
animal forms in order to throw light upon the nature of 
mind; so sociology cannot stop with the study of human 
interactions, but must go on to study the lowest type of psy- 
chical interactions found among animal forms, in order to 
throw light upon the nature of society.* 

But it must be admitted that the psychologist's interest 
in the mental life of animals is prompted by his desire to 
explain the mental life of man. So, too, the sociologist's in- 

societies. (See also his Social and Ethical Interpretations in Men- 
tal Development, Fourth Kdition, pp. 503, 524.) 

1 For discussion of the differences between animal and human 
societies, see Chapter VII. What is meant here by saying that the 
diflferences are specific, not generic, is tliat the differences are quan- 
titativey not qualitative, Cf. Waxweiler, Esquisse d*une Sociologie, 
pp. 82-84. An excellent discussion of some main dilTerences of ani- 
mal from human societies can be found in Hobhouse, Mind in Evo- 
lution, pp. 277, 307, 339-41. 

2 For demonstration that light can be thrown on human society 
by the study or animal association, see Espinas, Dea Sociit^ 
Animates, 
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terest in animal societies is prompted solely by his desire 
to explain human societies. In each case, the human remains 
the center of interest. But because we believe that we can- 
not understand a thing unless we understand it in its gene- 
Bis, and because we believe, furthermore, that the origin of 
nearly all important elements in human nature is to be 
found below the human line, we are forced to study animal 
mental and social life in order to understand fully the social 
life of man. Sociology is, therefore, essentially a human 
science; and its comparative chapters form but a brief in- 
troduction to its treatment of human problems. It would 
be substantially correct to define sociology wholly in human 
terms, were it not that some sociologists have denied that 
sociology has any comparative chapters ; ^ that animal asso- 
ciation can throw any light upon human association.^ The 
elementary considerations on modern scientific method which 
we have here introduced are sufficient to refute this posi- 
tion ; and to establish the proposition that sociology, though 
distinctively a human science, must take into account at 
every step the facts of the animal life below man. 

1 As an example, see Ward, Outlines of Sociologyy p. 92 ; also 
Pure Sociology, p. 29. The motive for such denial in Ward's case, 
as in nearly all such cases, is his intellectualistic conception of 
hiuoan society. Ward asserts: "It [human society] is essentiaUy. 
ratioiial and artificial, while animal association is essentially in- 
stinctiTe and natural." 

s Petnicci, in his Origine Polyphyl6tique, Homotypie et turn- 
CowijMrahilii^ directe dea SociH^s Animalea, is one of the most 
recent writers to deny that animal societies can throw light on 
human societies. This idea he repeats in his Les Originea Naturellea 
de la PropriH6, even going so far as to deny (p. 22G) that social 
evolution has any sort of connection with organic evolution! But 
as my colleague. Professor Maurice Parmelee, shows (in the final 
chapters of a work on The Science of Human Behavior, soon to be 
published) both human societies and animal societies have been 
eremted by the same life forces, and that therefore it is possible to 
reason from the general facts in animal association to human asso- 
QMikm, provided sufficient precautions are taken. See Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER II 

THB 8UBJBCT-MATTEB AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGT 

The Snbjeot-Xatter of Sociology. — Considerable contro- 
versy has existed over the question as to whether sociology 
has an independent subject-matter or not. It is evident 
from our definition of sociology, however, that its subj^t- 
matter is the same as that of all the social sciences. The 
only difference between the subject-matter of sociology and 
a special social science, like economics, for example, is that 
sociology takes the whole field of social phenomena for its 
subject-matter while economics takes only one section or 
phase of social phenomena, namely, the industrial phase. In 
the same way, biology or physics has no distinctive subject- 
matter apart from the specialisms which exist under them. 
Sociology, then, like all general sciences, has no distinctive 
subject-matter of its own. This is true, however, more or 
less of all sciences. The distinction between the sciences is 
not one of subject-matter, but of problems. The same sub- 
ject-matter may be investigated by several sciences, but 
always from different points of view, that is, with reference 
to different problems. Thus a movement of the human body 
may be investigated with referenco to certain problems by 
the physiologist, and with reference to quite different prob- 
lems by the psychologist. The truth is that there are no 
hard and fast lines in nature upon which to base the di- 
visions between the sciences. The present divisions have 
grown up as a result of the division of labor between scien- 
tific investigators and are largely matters of convenience. 
That is, they are largely teleological divisions, based upon 
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the different problems before the minds of different inves- 
tigators. 

The subject-matter of sociology, is, then, social phenom- 
ena, in the broad sense in which that term has just been 
defined ; or as Professor Small has somewhat more happily 
phrased it, ** the process of human association/'* The 
sociologist considers this process as a whole, in its totality, 
and especially in its more general and fundamental aspects ; 
while the students of the special social sciences study rela- 
tively special products and phases of the same process. Thus 
the same objective social fact, say the French Revolution, 
may serve as scientific material for the sociologist, the econo- 
misty the political scientist, and many other investigators. 

The Unit of Investigation in Sociology is a topic which 
has occasioned considerable discussion among sociologists. 
It is not apparent, however, that a science must have but one 
unit of investigation,^ and the outcome of the discussion has 
been to indicate a number of units of investigation which 
may be used. Among the more important of these are: (1) 
the sodus, or associated individual, the member of society, 
the unit out of which all the simpler social groups are com- 
posed; (2) the group of associated individuals, whether the 
groups are natural, genetic groups, or artificial, functional 
groups; (3) the institution, which we may here define as 
a grouping or relation of individuals that is accepted, usu- 
ally expressly sanctioned, by a society. 

It is evident that all of these units, and many more, may 
be employed by the sociologist in investigating social organi- 
zation and evolution. The object of the sociologist's atten- 
tion is always, however, as Professor Hayes has demon- 
strated, the associationul process, that is, the psychical inter- 
actions of individuals.' Some phase of the social process is, 

1 General Sociology, Chap. I. 

2 Cf . Rom, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 85-99 ; also Giddings, 
EletneniM of Sociology , pp. 9-11. 

* See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 760-705. ^ 
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then, always the real unit of sociological investigation. It 
may be communication, suggestion, imitation, competition, 
cooperation, or any one of the many minor processes which 
go to make up the whole process of social organization and 
evolution. It is these processes of individual interaction 
and their many complications which the sociologist investi- 
gates and is bent on explaining. As soon as he shifts his 
attention from the interactions between individuals to the 
individual himself, he is no longer a sociologist, but a psy- 
chologist or a biologist, for the object of his attention is 
then either the states of consciousness of the individual or 
his physical characteristics. The socius can be a '* unit of 
investigation " in sociology only in so far as he is consid- 
ered a functional element in the associational process. So 
far as there is a concrete object of the sociologist's attention, 
it is the group of associated individuals. 

The Itoblems of Sociology. — Disregarding the prelimi- 
nary methodological problems of the science, which are dis- 
cussed in the first five chapters of this book, the problems 
of pure sociology fall into two great classes:^ (1) static 
problems, or problems of social organization and of social 
functioning; (2) dynamic problems, or problems <5f social 
origin and of social development. 

(1) The static problems of sociology are problems of the 
coordination of the activities of individuals, and so of the 
relations of individuals to one another, and to groups, an 
of groups to one another. They may be divided, as has bee 
already implied, into problems of the organization of the in-j j 

1 Other classifications of sociological problems are, of course, pos- 
sible, and may be easily reconciled with the classification into 
" static " and " dynamic ** ( possibly " descriptive " and " genetic " 
would be better words) ; as, e.g., the classification into biological 
and psychological problems. A complete enumeration of sociological 
problems is not attempted in this section. Many so-called sociolog- 
ical problems (as those in social ethics) are, of course, not problems 
in pure sociology at all. 
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terrelations of individuals, and problems of the functioning 
of these interrelations ; in other words, into problems of the 
fltmeture and functions of the forms of association. From 
a psychological point of 'view, all these problems reduce 
themselves to the problem of the types of interaction found ' 
among the individuals of a given group under given circum- 
stances. They are, then, problems of a hypothetically sta- 
tionary society, such as aris^ from studying society in cross- 
section, as it were, when no question as to changes in society 
is raised. For this reason, Comte called this aspect of soci- 
ology ** social statics." 

As examples of problems of* social organization, we 
might take such questions as the various forms or modes of 
association ; the various kinds of social groups ; their classi- 
fication ; the nature of the forces that act in social organiza- 
tion ; the influence of various aspects of human nature upon 
social organization; the influence of physical factors (stim- 
uli) upon social organization; the nature of social organi- 
sation. 

As examples of problems of social functioning, on the 
other hand, we might take such questions as how individuals 
act in groups or cooperate; how ideals, standards, public 
sentiment, and the like, shape social activities; how the 
group modifies or controls the individual; and how the 
individual modifies his group; how certain forms of asso- 
ciation influence social activity. 

These are but illustrations of the problems that may 
arise when no question as to change in the type of social 
structure or function is raised. Other illustrations will eas- 
ily suggest themselves to the student. 

(2) The dynamic problems of sociology are problems of 
the changes in the type of social organization and function- 
ing; that is, in the type of individual interactions. They 
may be collectively called problems of social evolution, using 
that phrase to cover social genesis as well as orderly social 
changes. Under this head come then, the important prob- 
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lems of the origin of society in general— that of association 
among animals — and of human society in particular, and of 
the specific forms of association. While the genesis of par- 
ticular human institutions, such as government, religion, 
property, and the like, may be considered as belonging to 
the special sciences which specifically consider these institu- 
tions, yet the genesis of the forms of association which give 
rise to these institutions must be considered a problem in 
sociology. 

Aside from these prol^lems of social origin, there are the 
problems of social evolution in the narrow sense — ^the causes 
of progressive and retrogressive changes in social organiza- 
tion. There is a sense, to be sure, in which the problem of 
social progress may be considered a problem in social ethics ; 
that is, so far as the problem is one of determining a social 
ideal. But, in a deeper sense, the problem of social progress 
belongs to sociology.* Assuming a given social ideal, then 
the question of the causes or factors in social progress is 
purely a sociological question. However, many sociologists 
use the phrase '* social progress " in an entirely relative 
sense, meaning thereby any advancement toward a higher, 

1 It may be admitted that the problem of progress, using the 
word in its usual sense, is not a problem in " pure *' science. The 
very word has a practical outlook. If sociology were to remain 
rigidly a pure science, it could only speak of social change, as Ross 
maintains it should do (cf. Foundations of Sociology, pp. 186-89), 
and not of progressive and retrogrejiaive changes. However, no sci- 
ence is " pure ** in this sense. All the positive sciences have a for- 
ward and a practical outlook; and surely sociology need not fear 
to have such an outlook! All the leaders of sociological thought 
from Comte down (including Professor Ross!) show very clearly in 
their writings that their main interest is in the theory of progress. 
While the theory of social evolution must be regarded as the main 
problem of pure sociology, yet this very statement implies that in 
BO far as sociology has a practical outlook, its chief purpose is to 
develop a theory of social progress (the constructive aspect of the 
theory of social evolution). See Chapter XVIII of this book; cf. 
also Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Preface. 
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more complex type of social organization — ^higher that is, in 
the sense of better adapted for survival. The problem of 
the causes of social progress in this sense is manifestly soci- 
ological. So also the negative aspect of this problem, the 
causes of social decline or degeneration, that is, of reversion 
to lower and simpler forms of social organization. These 
two problems are perhaps the problems of chief human in- 
terest in sociology, the former being, of course, the more 
important of the two. The problem of social progress may, 
therefore, be said to be the most important problem of 
sociology and the one to which all other problems lead up. 
Indeed, the chief purpose of sociology may be said to be 
to develop a scientiiSc theory of social progress.^ 

Of course, many other problems are included in, or grow 
out of, these two chief problems of social evolution; thus 
in formulating the conditions of progressive and retrogres- 
sive social evolution, the sociologist necessarily must formu- 
late the conditions under which certain types of society 
emerge and develop ; and so also the conditions of social sur- 
vival, both in general and for particular types of social 
organization. The problem of the conditions of social sur- 
vival is, however, evidently the same as the problem of the 
causes of social progress and decline. 

The study of social evolution, then — ^that is, of social 
changes of all sorts, from those of fashions to great indus- 
trial and political revolutions — is the vital part of sociology. 
Social evolution, moreover, in its different aspects consti- 
tutes one large problem and that the central problem of 
sociology, just as organic evolution in general furnishes the 
central problem of biology — ^the problem which differenti- 
ates that science from the special biological sciences and 
justifies its existence as a science — so social evolution fur- 
nishes the central i)roblem of sociology. 

t Cf . Carver's conclusion (Sociology and Social Progress, p. 7): 
''The fundamental task of the sociologist is to furnish a theory of 
social progress." 
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The problems of change — development — in society are 
evidently problems of movement, hence Comte proposed that 
this aspect of sociology should be called social dynamics, as 
** dynamics *' in his time was that part of physics which 
dealt with the laws of motion. Some recent sociologists have 
called this division of sociology genetic sociology, and some 
simply social evolution.* 

Static and Dynamic Sociology. — Shall we, then, preserve 
the old distinction between static and dynamic sociology t 
It is worthy of note that even Comte, who made this distinc- 
tion, said that he made it merely for purposes of scicntifie 
analysis, and that it must not be considered as involving 
*' any real separation of the science into two parts." ^ The 
truth is that no problem in social organization can be deeply 
investigated without running into the problem of social evo- 
lution. We cannot study social structure without being led 
insensibly into questions of origin and development ; on the 
other hand, we cannot study social evolution without consid- 
ering the structure affected. Complete sociological theory, 
therefore, does not admit of division into static and dynamic 
portions. The distinction is merely one of problems, and 
arises through scientific analysis. It is a useful distinction 
in sociological investigations and for pedagogical purposes, 
but it cannot be maintained in a systematic presentation of 
sociological theory, as all recent sociological writers have 
discovered. 

Moreover, the terms ** static " and ** dynamic " are bor- 
rowed from physics, and are not particularly happy terms 
when used to describe social processes. Terms borrowed 

1 The student would do well to compare the above brief outline 
of the main problems of sociology with Ratzenhofer's paper on *' The 
Problems of Sociology " in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
X, pp. 177-188. Of the thirteen problems which Ratzenhofer dia- 
cusseS) many, in the opinion of the writer, are problems of the 
special social sciences, while some are problems in philosophy. 

a Poeitive PhiloBophy, Bk. VI, Chap. III. 
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from the biological sciences are coming, in part, to replace 
these borrowed from physical science in recent sociological 
discussions. Such terms as social morphology and social 
physiology are used instead of social statics, and genetic soci- 
ology instead of social dynamics. But it must be admitted 
that these new terms are scarcely more happy than those 
borrowed from physical science; indeed, in some respects 
they fail to convey the meaning as clearly as the older terms. 
There is, after all, little in names, provided they are used 
with clear and definite connotations. The adjectives 
** static " and ** dynamic ** are often convenient in the 
social sciences and there can be no great objection to their 
use, since they have been adopted into the vocabulary of 
nearly all the sciences. We shall continue to speak of the 
** static ** and ** dynamic *' aspects of sociology, therefore, 
without implying, on the one hand, any separation of the 
science into two parts, and, on the other hand, any close 
analogy between physical and social conditions and changes. 
The Relation of Sociology to Social Description. — Some 
sociologists have created another division of sociology which 
they term descriptive sociology, made up of descriptions of 
social activities and institutions. It is true that all science 
presupposes descriptive material. Thus, political science 
presupposes the description of actual government ; economics 
the description of commerce and industry; biology the de- 
scriptive material which we term natural history. But it is 
true also that mere description is never science in the stricter 
sense of the word. Science, in the stricter sense, is always 
explanatory; it is a higher generalization, revealing laws, 
causes and principles. As Professor Small says, ** Like all 
genuine science, sociology is not interested in facts as such. 
It is interested only in relations, meanings, valuations, in 
which facts reappear in essentials." * 

« General Sociology, p. 15 ; cf . also Comte's statement ( Positive 
PhUoeophyy Bk. VI, Chap. XIII): "Science is made up of laws. 
Slid not of facts." 
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Moreover, another difficulty in creating a descriptive 
division in sociology which shall be recognized, is the fact 
that the field of social description is already covered by 
three well-recognized departments of knowledge, namely, 
ethnography, demography and history; ethnography, de- 
scribing the savage, barbarous and semicivilized peoples; 
demography, describing the contemporaneous societies of 
civilized peoples; and history, describing the past events 
among the civilized. It has been somewhat of a puzzle with 
which of these three descriptive sociology should be identi- 
fied. Spencer, in a famous passage,^ identified descriptive 
sociology with history— as it ought to be written. Most 
other sociologists have tended to identify it with demog- 
raphy; while some have not hesitated to assume that the 
only social description worthy of attention by the sociologist 
was to be found in ethnography.' It is evident, however, 
that the descriptive material of which the sociologist must 
make use is to be found in all three of the above disciplines. 

It would seem that the best way out of the difficulty is 
to drop the use of the term ** descriptive sociology," just 
as we do not speak of a * * descriptive biology. ' ' Its use only 
adds to the confusion already existing as to the relation of 
sociology to the above three disciplines. There can be no 
objection, however, to using the term to designate special 
organizations of descriptive material from the above sources 
for sociological purposes. This, in effect, is what Spencer 
attempted to do in his encyclopedic work entitled Descrip- 
tive Sociology. 

1 Study of Sociology, Preface to American edition, p. iv. " 

2 Apparently Dr. Haddon would identify sociology with ethnology 
or ethnography. (See his article on ''Ethnology: Its Scope and 
Problems," in Proceedings of the Congress of Arts and Science^ 
St. Louis, 1904, Vol. V.) For a discussion of the relations of eth- 
nography and sociology, see Achclis, Sosiologie, p. 38; also Stcin- 
metz*s article, " Die Bedcutung der Ethnologic fUr Soziologie," in 
Vierteljahrschrift fur toissenschaftliohe Philosophie und SodoUtgie, 
Vol, XXVI. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RELATIONS OF SOCIOLOOT TO OTHER SCIENCES 

The Sdation of Sociology to the Special Social Sciences. — 
The relation of sociology to the special social sciences, eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, and the like, has often been com- 
pared to the relation of a trunk of a tree to its branches. 
Perhaps, as Professor Ross has suggested,* the tree in ques- 
tion should be thought of as a banyan tree, as many of these 
sciences have independent roots in psychology and biology. 
All of these sciences, however, derive their significance from 
the fact that they deal with some phase of human interac- 
tions; and they are, therefore, properly styled the special 
social sciences. The economics, the morality, the religion of 
a perfectly isolated being, if such could be thought of, would 
be something far diflferent from the things we know under 
those names in human society. As was said above, the 
special social sciences deal with special phases or aspects of 
the social life; and they do this by a process of scientific 
abstraction, that is, by studying these phases as more or 
less separate, or abstracted from the total social life. They 
deal with problems which are relatively specific and con- 
crete, concerning usually only one section or aspect of the 
social process. Their generalizations are, therefore, rela- 
tively partial and incomplete. Sociology, on the other hand, 
tries to reach generalizations of a higher order, which pre- 
sent a more general and fundamental view of the social 
reality. The social problems which are of a general nature, 

^ Foumdaiiona of Sociology, p. 27. 
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therefore, that is, those which pertain to the social process 
as a whole, are left necessarily to sociology. What these 
problems are has already been pointed out. 

The special social sciences are not logically competent to 
deal with these general social problems, as their basis of in- 
duction is not sufSciently wide. This fact has not always 
been sufficiently appreciated by workers in these sciences, 
and the result has been many one-sided theories of the social 
life. In constructing a theory of social progress, an econo- 
mist, for example, would naturally give undue prominence 
to economic factors, and perhaps even subordinate other 
factors altogether. This Karl Marx and other students of 
economic conditions have actually done. It was, in part, as 
a protest against such ** fractional " views of the social life 
that sociology came into existence. The special social 
sciences, when pursued by themselves, necessarily furnish 
only fractional views of the social life ; they must find their 
logical completion, in a general science of society, which 
shall furnish a complete view of social organization and 
evolution. 

There has been much debate as to whether sociology 
should be regarded as a synthesis of the special social 
sciences or as a science fundamental to these. The ques- 
tion could have arisen only through confusion of the logical 
relations between problems. Sociology may be regarded 
either as a synthesis of the special social sciences or as a 
science fundamental to these. All the general sciences are 
synthetic in method and at the same time fundamental in 
character. Their fundamental character is a result of the 
wideness of their syntheses. Their generalizations are not 
only much wider than those attempted by the special 
sciences, but, because they are wider, they are also much 
deeper. Now, sociology, as a theory of social organization 
on the one hand, and of social evoluticm on the other, at- 
tempts generalizations much wider than the special social 
sciences; and for that very reason its generalizations are of 
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a fundamental character. But it is only through the syn- 
thesis — ^the seeing together — of social phenomena that such 
fundamental generalizations can be effected. Hence, sociol- 
ogy is correctly conceived as, in many of its aspects, a syn- 
thesis of the special social sciences. But we mean by this, 
not a summing-up of the special social sciences, but rather 
an aU-^ded generalization of the social process. Hence, 
sociology is the fundamental science of the social life, the 
basis of the social sciences as well as their logical completion. 
The relation of sociology in its synthetic aspects to the 
special social sciences may, perhaps, be illustrated by the 
relation of general philosophy, as a scientia scientiarum, to 
all the sciences.* Modern philosophy is not indifferent to 
the sciences, but is, in one sense, to be regarded as a result 
of the synthesis of all of them. The several sciences, dealing 
as they do each with but narrow segments of reality, neces- 
sarily present but partial views of the universe ; to philoso- 
phy is left the task of combining these partial views into 
a complete and ultimate picture of the universal reality. To 
philosophy, therefore, are Utt the ultimate and universal 
problems, such as the nature of mind and matter, the ulti- 
mate relations between these two, the nature of causation, 
etc. In this sense, the relation of philosophy to the several 
sciences is similar to the relation of sociology to the special 
social sciences. The matter might be, perhaps, better illus- 
trated by considering the relation of any general science to 
the special sciences under it. Thus biology may be consid- 
ered a synthesis of all the biological sciences, and to it are 
turned over the general problems of organic life, such as 
the origin and evolution of species, the nature of nutrition 
and reproduction, the causes of variation, the theory of 
heredity, and the like. While these illustrations are imper- 
fect, it is manifest that the relation of sociology to the spe- 
cial social sciences must be of the same general character 

1 Cf. Flint, PhUoBophy as a Scientia Soieniiarump pp. 1-63. 
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as the relation of any general science to the special sciences 
under it. 

The distinction between sociology and the special social 
sciences, it may be well to repeat, is only a matter of con- 
venience based upon the division of labor among scientific 
workers. The distinction, in other words, as has already 
been pointed out, is purely one of problems. The sociologist 
deals with the more general and fundamental problems of 
the social life, such as the theory of social organization on 
the one hand, and the theory of social evolution on the 
other; while the special social sciences deal with relatively 
specific or concrete problems which primarily concern only 
special aspects or phases of the social life. 

It must be evident from all that has been said that the 
practical relations between students of sociology and stu- 
dents of the special social sciences should be those of sym- 
pathetic and helpful cooperation. The sociologist needs to 
know at every point in his work the results of the special 
social sciences, and, on the other hand, in order that he may 
have a proper point of view, a proper perspective, the 
worker in the special social sciences must be well grounded 
in sociology. 

The dangers of isolation of the special social sciences 
from sociology, and of sociology from these sciences, are 
very grave dangers. Over-specialization in any one social 
science must be discouraged if one-sided views of the social 
life are not to prevail. Human life is a unity, and it must 
be studied in all of its aspects, on all of its sides, if a true 
conception of it is to be attained. Accordingly, we shall em- 
phasize the close interdependence of the several social 
sciences with sociology and of sociology with these sciences 
in discussing the relations of sociology with each of them. 
We shall note briefly the more important of these sciences 
and the close interrelations between them and sociology. 

1. Economics. — First among the special social sciences 
must be placed economics. This is primary among them 
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because it deals with that phase of the social life which is 
concerned with the production and distribution of the ma- 
terial means of subsistence. To be more exact, it is '^ the 
science of those social phenomena to which the wealth- 
getting and the wealth-using activity of man gives rise '*;* 
or in the language of another authority, it ** treats of 
the commercial and industrial activities of men from the 
standpoint of values and markets." ^ It is evident, which- 
ever of these definitions one adopts, that economics deals 
with a most fundamental phase of man's activity as a social 
being — ^the problems connected with the production and 
distribution of wealth. Its importance, therefore, in un- 
derstanding the total social life, to the sociologist, cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the wealth-getting 
and wealth-using activities of man are strictly an outgrowth 
of his social life and that economics as a science of industry, 
must rest upon sociology; for the fact which lies back of 
human industry is human association. The mistake has been 
made in the past, at times, of supposing that economics dealt 
with the most fundamental social phenomena, and even at 
times economists have spoken pf their science as alone suf- 
ficient to explain all social phenomena. It cannot be ad- 
mitted, however, that we can explain social organization in 
general, or social progress, in terms of economic develop- 
ment. A theory of progress, for example, in which the sole 
causes of social progress were found in economic conditions 
would neglect political, religious, educational, and many 
other conditions. Only a very one-sided theory of society 
can be built upon such a basis.' The sphere of economics is 

1 Ely, Outlines of Economics, p. 82. 

s Davenport, Outlines of Economic Theory, p. 2. 

• Cf. Carver's statement {Sociology and Social Progress, p. 3) : 
** The chief dan)2:pr is that if sociology is to be developed from the 
eeoDomic standpoint, and by an expansion of the method of econom- 
ies, the purely economic factors will be overemphasized/' Never- 
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to explain the commercial and industrial activities of man 
from the standpoint of values and markets, and not to at- 
tempt to become a general science dealing with social evolu- 
tion. This is now recognized by practically all economists 
of standing, and the only question which remains is whether 
economics is independent of sociology or whether it rests 
upon sociology. 

That economics does rest upon sociology is shown by 
many considerations. The chief problem of theoretical eco- 
nomics is the problem of economic value. But economic 
value is but one sort of value which is recognized in society, 
moral and sBsthetic values being other examples of the valu- 
ing process ; and all values must express the collective judg- 
ment of some human group or other. The problem of eco- 
nomic value, in other words, reduces itself to a problem in 
social psychology -^ and when this is said it is equivalent to 
making economics dependent upon sociology. 

Again, industrial organization and industrial evolution 
are but parts or phases of social organization and social 
evolution in general, and it is safe to say that industry, both 
in its organization and evolution, cannot be understood 
apart from the general conditions, psychological and bio- 
logical, which surround society. Again, many non-economic 
forces continually obtrude themselves upon the student of 
industrial conditions, such as custom, invention, imitation, 
standards, ideas, and the like.^ These are general social 
forces which play throughout all phases of human life, and 



theless, Professor Carver concludes (p. 7), "sociology is merely an 
expansion of the method of economics to include a study of many 
factors in social development not ordinarily considered by the 
economist " ! 

1 For a demonstration of the social nature of economic value, see 
Dr. B. M. Anderson's Social Value. This. book is, on the whole, the 
ablest discussion of the sociological basis of theoretical economics 
which has yet appeared. 

»Cf. Ross, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 29-40. 
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so show the dependence of industry upon society in general, 
and therefore, of economics upon sociology. 

All of this argues the importance of sociology, as a 
science of social first principles, for economics as well as for 
the other social sciences; in brief, that economics must be 
grounded upon sociology. The economist, indeed, can less 
afford to dispense with the guidance which the sociological 
viewpoint can give him than the sociologist can afford to 
dispense with the knowledge of facts and principles which 
economics can furnish. Sociology is indispensable for eco- 
nomics, and economics is indispensable for sociology, if both 
are to attain the character of positive science. 

2. Political Science,^ — Among the oldest of the social 
sciences is the science of politics, or government. It was 
first systematized by Aristotle and down to the modem era 
may be said to have been almost the sole recognized repre- 
sentative of the social sciences.^ Its relations with sociology 
are most intimate; the state is not only the most imposing 
social structure and the most visible manifestation of social 
organization, but it may also be regarded as the ultimate and 
highest form of human association. This, indeed, is exactly 
Aristotle's view when he argues that the state is logically 
prior to the individual and also to all other forms of asso- 
ciation ; for he recognizes that the family, the village, and 
many other forms of association, may have existed chrono- 
logically prior to the state, but they did not find their com- 
pletion, or human society its ultimate form, until the state 
united households and villages for the sake of complete liv- 
ing.* The state must, therefore, be regarded as the last term 

1 For a somewhat fuller discussion of the relations of sociology 
and political science, see the writer's paper on ''The Science of 
Sociology/* American JourruU of Sociology, Vol. XV, pp. 105-110; 
also Gamer, Introduction to PolitictU Science, pp. 31, 32. 

s Ethics was not, of course, recognized as a social science in the 
Middle Ages. 

• Politiea, Book I, 2. 
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in a long series of free associations, many of which may an- 
tedate the state historically^ but all of which find their com- 
pletion only under that final expression of social organiza- 
tion which we term the state. Hence the state is of direct 
concern to the sociologist. 

Nevertheless, there is little excuse for thinking that po- 
litical science and sociology deal with the same problems or 
that either science can supplant the other. The problems of 
political science are the origin, nature, forms and functions 
of the state and of government, the nature and location of 
sovereignty, and the methods of administration. These 
problems, which are well recognized as the chief problems 
of political science by all political scientists of standing, are 
evidently clearly distinct from the problems of sociology 
which we have already pointed out. The concept of the 
state is, therefore, clearly distinct from the concept of so- 
ciety, and this political scientists, in general, recognize.* 
Society, that is, human association, is the fact which lies back 
of the state. Many of the Eighteenth-Century theorists, for 
example, proposed a contract theory of the state or govern- 
ment, but distinctly disclaimed a contract theory of society 
in general.^ While the phenomenon of authority, or control, 
is universal in all human groups, political science deals only 
with the organized authority manifest in the state. 

Now the phenomena of governmental authority and con- 
trol, and of political organization, however important they 
may be, are comparatively late developments in social evolu- 
tion. Therefore, before authority and control as manifested 
in the state can be understood, social organization and the 
nature of society in general must be understood. Political 
science, must depend, therefore, for its knowledge of the 

1 Cf. WiUoughby, The Nature of the State, pp. 2, 3. 

2 Locke ( 7*1170 Treatises of Oovemment ) is a good example of this 
type of contract theorist, who, while arguing that the state rests 
upon contract, recognized that many forms of natural association 
do not. 
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origins of authority and subordination, of social control, and 
of the springs of political organization, upon the general 
science which deals with the whole theory of society, that is, 
sociology. 

3. Jurisprudence,^— An important branch of political 
science is jurisprudence. This is the science of law. Its 
problems are the nature, genesis and historical development 
of law. Now, law rests upon custom, that is, social habit. 
It is not something apart from social organization, but 
springs from the psychological nature of society. Formal 
law is, indeed, the expression of organized public control of 
social activities. It is for the sake of maintaining a given 
social organization or social order that law exists. The civil 
law and the criminal law of a nation may be considered the 
two great props of its social order. Since it is impossible to 
understand law in the abstract, or any given system of law, 
without understanding the principles of social organization 
which give rise to it, it is evident that sociology deals with 
the foundations of law. 

In its comparative sections, moreover, jurisprudence 
brings together many facts concerning the laws, customs, 
and institutions of different peoples. In order to interpret 
these rightly, sociology is evidently essential. On the other 
hand, such comparative jurisprudence has made in the past 
very significant contributions to sociology itself. 

Again, the legal codes of civilized peoples have been 
built up very largely upon some theory of society. Unfor- 
tunately, these theories have not always been sound. Much 
of the legislation and legal theory of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and of the early half of the Nineteenth Century was, 
for example, founded upon what is known as ** the contract 
theory of society "—a theory long since discredited by social 
science. In order to be able to criticise intelligently legal 

1 For a fuHer discussion of the relations of sociology and juris- 
prudence, see the writer's article on " The Sociological Foundations 
of Law," The Green Bag, October, 1910. 
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texts and legal codes, it is evident that the student of juris- 
prudence or law must have a knowledge of sound, scientific 
social theory. 

It is evident, then, that political science and jurispru- 
dence are both closely related to sociology. Government and 
law are two of the most important aspects of human social 
organization and evolution; and they cannot be understood 
without understanding the principles which underlie all so- 
cial organization and evolution. On the other hand, these 
aspects of human social life, because of their importance, 
present problems of their own, and there can be no doubt 
that they are legitimate fields for independent special 
sciences. But they will achieye their best development, and 
sociology will achieve its best development by a recognition 
of mutual interdependence. 

4. The Science of Religion, — By the science of religion 
is meant, not theology, a metaphysical inquiry into the na- 
ture and attributes of God ; but a study of the actual phe- 
nomena of religious belief and practice among men. An 
important section is called comparative religion. Its prob- 
lems are the origin, nature, forms, and functions of both 
religious beliefs and religious practices. To superficial 
thought, religion may seem to be wholly 'an individual mat- 
ter. But close study has shown that nothing is so inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the social life of man as religion. Not 
only are the forms of religious belief and practice frequently 
an outcome of a particular social organization or stage of 
social evolution ; but every type of civilization seems to rest 
upon a particular form of religious belief. Religious phe- 
nomena are, then, social phenomena,^ and the science of re- 

1 Among recent studies which have recognized the essentially 
social nature of religion, may be mentioned Ames, Psychology of 
Religious Experience ; King, The Development of Religion; and Pat- 
ten, The Social Basis of Religion. One should also not forget one 
of the earliest works to emphasize this point of view, Kidd's Social 
Evolution, 
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li^on is a social science, though like all the other social 
sciences it has independent roots in psychology. It is as yet 
in a comparatively undeveloped and unsystematized con- 
dition and its development must come through establishing 
it definitely upon a sociological basis. On the other hand, 
sociology needs the enrichment which will come from a sci- 
entific study of religious phenomena from the social point 
of view. 

5. Ethics,^ — The relations of ethics to sociology need 
careful consideration, as those relations are more complex 
than in the cases of the sciences which we have just consid- 
ered. By ethics we here mean, not the metaphysics of mo- 
rality, with which positive science as such can have nothing 
to do ; but scientific ethics, a doctrine of morality based upon 
the knowledge furnished by the established sciences. A 
metaphysical inquiry into the nature of morality may or 
may not be a necessary part of the science of ethics in its 
final development; that does not prevent our consideration 
of the relation of those phases of ethical theory which rest 
upon positive science to sociology, and this is the only prob- 
lem which concerns us here. 

The student will note that ethics, even in this sense, as 
a positive science of morals, is a science of a different kind 
from the sciences which we have just considered. All of 
these latter have been pure sciences, describing and explain- 
ing processes only. But ethics is a science of norms and 
ideals; therefore, it may be called a normative science. 
While ethics may have descriptive portions, these are sub- 

1 For a full statement of the writer's views regarding the rela- 
tions of sociology and ethics, see his article on '* The Sociological 
Basis of Ethics," Iniemational Journal of Ethics, April, 1910. Cf. 
also Professor H^fTding's article ** On the Relation between Sociology 
and Ethics," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 672-79. In 
his Introductory Study of Ethics, Professor Fite discusses at length 
the relations between ethics and social theory, thus indirectly the 
relations between ethics and sociology. 
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ordinated to its iionnative portions, for its real problems 
are normative ; that is, briefly put, the problem of ethics is 
what ought to be in human life.^ There can be no doubt 
that ethics in the sense in which we have defined it is a social 
science, although it is, perhaps, not strictly accurate to con- 
ceive of it as a special social science ; rather it is the norma- 
tive science lying beyond all of the special social sciences. 
Because its problems are those of .collective human welfare, 
some eminent sociologists have considered it to be merely a 
part of sociology. This was the position of Comte, who at 
first gave no place to ethics among the sciences. Later, how- 
ever, he recognized the relatively independent position of 
ethics as a normative science, lying beyond the pure 
sciences.^ On the other hand, there have been many ethical 
thinkers who have seen in sociology nothing but an exten- 
sion of ethics. Ethics, they say, has a right to inquire into 
all phases of human relationships in order to determine the 
principles of right and wrong, and, in their opinion, soci- 
ology is simply such an inquiry. Here we have the old fa- 
miliar situation. One group of thinkers maintaining that 
one science, in this case, ethics, has no right to exist because 
its field can be covered by sociology, and another group 
maintaining that sociology has no right to exist because its 
field can be covered by other sciences, in this case, ethics. 
As, "in all of these cases we shall find reasons for pronounc- 
ing both of these extreme views radically wrong. Ethics is 
an independent science because it has problems of its own, 
such as the origin, nature, and validity of moral ideas and 
ideals, norms of conduct, and the like. These problems are 
distinct from those which we have already pointed out for 
sociology. Ethics cannot be reduced, therefore, to a mere 

1 See Thilly, Introduction to Ethics, pp. 5-9 ; Mackenzie, Manual 
of Ethics, pp. 1, 38; Hyslop, Elements of Ethics, pp. 4-7. 

2 See his Positive Polity, Vol. II, Chap. VII (pp. 352-357 of 
English translation) ; also Vol. Ill, Introduction (p. 4) and Chap. 
I (pp. 40-42). 
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chapter in sociology, because its problems are sufficiently 
distinct and important to constitute it a relatively inde- 
pendent science ;* nor, on the other hand, can sociology be 
regarded as a mere extension of ethics because its problems 
are not only distinct from, but fundamental to, those of 
ethics. 

Yet it is impossible to separate ethics from sociology or 
sociology from ethics in any hard and fast way. It is im- 
possible to study the various types of social organization and 
the conditions under which they develop and survive or be- 
come extinct, without indicating the superiority and infe- 
riority of the various types. It is impossible, in other words, 
to study social organization and evolution without indicating 
advantageous and disadvantageous adjustments, tendencies 
toward social survival or social extinction. In general, it is 
impossible for the human mind to study social conditions 
without perceiving maladjustments or possible economies not 
realized ; or to formulate a theory of social progress without 
implications of social obligation.^ This is not saying that 
sociology is ethics or ethics sociology, but it is saying that a 
system of ethics grows spontaneously out of a system of 
sociology; and that the attempt to exclude all ethical impli- 
cations and judgments from sociology is not only futile and 
childish, but und(»8irable. It is the business of sociology to 
furnish a foundation for ethics ; hence it is desirable to rec- 
ognize in sociology ethical implications. And such will be 
frankly the practice of this bcK)k. 

On .the other hand, ethics cannot discuss the ideal for 
human life, whether individual or social, without taking into 

» After calling morals " the Master Science," Comte goes on to 
•ay (Positive PoUty, Vol. 11, Chap. VII) : "The distinction between 
Sociology and Morality [i.e., Ethics] is at bottom not less real and 
not le«B useful than the distinction between Sociology and Biology." 

3 It is on account of thcHC psychological facts that certain sociol- 
ogists have claimed that sociology is a normative as well as a pure 
science. But' what can normative sociology be but social ethics? 
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account all social knowledge.^ If it is to be a science of 
** the good for man," it must build up its conception of the 
good out of the tendencies and potencies of actual human 
society. Moreover, there can be no application of ethical 
principles to actual human life without involving again a 
consideration of the principles of social organization and 
evolution. All this is equivalent to saying that scientific eth- 
ics must recognize sociology as one of its necessary founda- 
tions ; but this is not saying that ethics does not rest, though 
less immediately, like all the other social sciences, upon psy- 
chology, nor is it denying that ethics has metaphysical pro- 
jections which, however, as implied at the beginning, belong 
rather to metaphysics than to scientific ethics.* 

What, then, is the exact relation of ethics as a science to 
sociology ? Before finally answering this question, it will be 
well to recall that ethics is a normative science, that is, a 
science of values and ideals. In character, then, it is mid- 
way between a pure science and an applied science. All the 
social sciences have implicit normative aspects, sociology, as 
the biology and psychology of the collective life, being only 
the general science which furnishes the basis for the synthe- 

1 Cf. Cooley, Social Organization, Chap, 11. 

2 Much of the opposition of ethicists to the sociological point of 
view in ethics undoubtedly comes from misunderstanding. They fail 
to realize that sociology is essentially a psychological science; or 
they confuse the sociological point of view with the historical 
method. It should be unnecessary to add that the sociological point 
of view in ethics is not necessarily opposed to the metaphysical 
point of view. The sociological view of ethics is, of course, no recent 
development. Comte in the Positive Polity, Spencer in his Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, Leslie Stephen in his Science of Ethics, and many 
others have sought to develop ethics more or less upon the basis 
of sociology. In the case of Spencer, Stephen, and Ward, however, 
the sociological point of view in ethics was badly confused with 
utilitarianism or hedonism. This has added greatly to the mis- 
understanding already existing. It may be suggested that sociolog- 
ical ethics, so far from having any relations with hedonism, is essen- 
tially an ethics of universal order. 
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sis of their implied norms and ideals. Now ethics takes 
these norms and ideals, develops them, criticises them, and 
harmonizes them.^ Ethics, in its widest sense, therefore, 
may be regarded as the normative section of the social 
sciences, or rather, as we have already said, as the normative 
science to which all of them lead up. In its narrowest sense, 
as the principles of right conduct for the individual, scien- 
tific ethics may be regarded as a synthesis of the normative 
aspects of sociology, psychology, and biology ; but inasmuch 
as the sociological comprehends the psychological and bio- 
logical, it would be sufficiently accurate to say thattindi- 
vidual ethics is the normative aspect of sociology looked at 
from the point of view of individual conduct; while social 
ethics would be th(? normative aspect of sociology looked at 
from the point of view of collective activities. The various 
special branches of social ethics, such as political ethics, in- 
dustrial ethics, and the like rest, of course, upon the cor- 
responding special social sciences as well as upon general 
sociology. 

Scientific ethics, then, presupposes a scientific sociology, 
as Professor Small and others have clearly shown,* and in 
large measure the development of the one must await the 
development of the other. The independence of ethics from 
sociology as a science, as in the case of all the other social 
sciences, is a matter of methodological expediency, of the 
division of labor, not of difference of subject-matter. The 
various social sciences cannot explain what is and what has 
been in human society without showing at least by implica- 
tion, what ought to be. On the other hand, these sciences 
are not complete until their normative implications have 
been developed, criticised, and harmonized by a general 

1 It Is, of course, not meant that norms and ideals are delivered 
by the social sciences to ethics fully developed; rather they are 
often mere implications in the social knowledge which those sciences 
furnish. 

3 General Sociologt/, pp. 674-96. 
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science of ethics ; in other words, they find their completion 
in ethics.^ The relations between ethics and the other social 
sciences, are, then, relations of mutual interdependence, and 
this is especially true of the relations of ethics and sociology. 
The scientific moralist and the sociologist, should, therefore, 
work hand in hand, for they are both working at the great 
problem of human welfare, the one directly, the other indi- 
rectly. 

6. Education.^ — The science of education, or pedagogy, 
as it used to be called, is an applied science, that is, a science 
immediately connected with a practical art. On the one 
side, it is concerned with the development of the latent pow- 
ers and capacities of the individual ; on the other, with the 
adjustment of the individual to society, the initiation of the 
individual into the social life. The science of education 
thus has two sides — one psychological and the other socio- 
logical; in other words, it is an application of psychology 
and sociology. The psychological aspects of educational 
science have been sufficiently emphasized but it is only re- 
cently that its sociological aspects have begun to receive at- 
tention. It must be evident, however, that if education may 
be regarded from one point of view, as the fitting of the 
individual for full and complete membership in the social 
life, it should proceed with full consciousness of what the 
needs and requirements of the social life are. There 



iCf. Comte's statement {Positive Policy, Vol. Ill, p. 41): "Till 
Moral Science is instituted, all branches of speculation, even Sociol- 
ogy, using that term strictly, can be only preliminary." 

2 For a fuller discussion of the bearing of sociology upon the 
science of education, see the writer's article on " The Sociological 
Basis of the Science of Education," Education^ November, 1911. 
Much of the recent work in education empha^sizes the sociological 
point of view. Cf., e.g., Bagley, Thfi Educative Process , Chaps. I- 
III; Graves, A History of Education before the Middle Ages, Chaps. 
I, II; Monroe, Text-hook of the History of Education, Chap. XIII; 
Pyle, Outlines of Educational Psychology, Chap. I. 
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can be no such thing as a scientific educational program 
without an understanding of the first principles of the 
social life. 

Moreover, education should be not simply the develop- 
ment and adjustment of the individual; it should aid in 
social evolution, regenerate society by fitting the individual 
for a higher type of social life than that at present achieved. 
And to do this requires an insight into the principles of 
social evolution as well as an understanding of human na- 
ture. The science of education rests, therefore, equally upon 
sociology and psychology. The educator, who would use 
the educational system as a means of social progress should 
have a profound knowledge of the principles of social organ- 
ization and evolution; and even the humblest teacher who 
comes to his task equipped with such knowledge would find 
a significance and meaning in his work which he could 
hardly otherwise obtain. 

7. The applied social sciences. — ^Many sociologists speak 
of an '* applied sociology," but it is doubtful if there is 
such a discipline, or division of sociology. As we have al- 
ready rioted, an applied science is one immediately connected 
with some practical art. Now there are many arts dealing 
directly with human social life ; hence, sociology, like most 
of the general sciences, serves as a basis, not for one, but for 
many, applied sciences. Thus biology is the basis for those 
applied sciences which are grouped together under the term 
** the medical sciences." It is also largely the basis of the 
applied sciences of agriculture and horticulture. But we 
hardly ever speak of ** applied biology." There is scarcely 
more propriety in speaking of applied sociology, though the 
term might be justified (1) as a name for such an organiza- 
tion of the principles of sociology as will show their prac- 
tical bearing upon human life, which is the sense in which 
Professor Ward uses it,* or (2) as a name for an organiza- 

1 In his Applied Sociology, 
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tion of all our knowledge of practical means and methods of 
improving social conditions, for which Professor Henderson 
has proposed the name of ** social technology."* In our 
opinion, however, it would be better if the term ** applied 
sociology " were dropped altogether. 

Besides education, among the more important applied 
social sciences are philanthropy, social economics, and social 
politics. The best organized of these is the science of philan- 
thropy,^ or charitology, as it is sometimes called. This deals 
with the abnormal classes in society, that is, the dependent, 
defective, and delinquent classes, their genesis, social treat- 
ment and prevention. It has numerous subdivisions, one of 
the most important being penology, which deals with the 
social treatment of the criminal class. The science of phil- 
anthropy is perhaps the best developed of any of the special 
social sciences, nesting as it does immediately upon a prac- 
tical art, and, in its broadest sense, it has good grounds for 
claiming to be the applied department of sociology. How- 
ever this question may be decided, it is evident that the rela- 
tion of the science of philanthropy to sociology is very simi- 
lar to the relation of the science of medicine to biology.^ The 
tendency to develop a science of philanthropy apart from 
sociology, is, therefore, to be regretted; and the tendency 
of some sociologists to ignore the work being done in the 
field of scientific philanthropy is eqiuilly regrettable. Just 
as many valuable contributions to biology have come 
through the development of medical science and art; and 
just as the development of biology has reacted to deepen 
and broaden medical science; so similar results can be ex- 

1 " The Scope of Social Tochnolopfj'," American Journal of Slociol- 
ogy. Vol. VI, pp. 465-86. 

2 For a fuUer discussion of the relations of sociology and scien- 
tific philanthropy, see the writer's article on " Philanthropy and 
Sociology," The Survey, June 4, 1910. 

3 Cf . Dr. Wines's article, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. XII, pp. 49-57. 
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pected from the close cooperation of the sociologist and the 
scientific social worker. 

** Home economics," or domestic science, is a good ex- 
ample of the complexity of an applied social science. So 
far as it deals with the practical problems of nutrition and 
sanitation in the family group, it rests largely upon chem- 
istry, physiology, bacteriology, and other physical sciences. 
On the other hand, so far as it deals with the care of chil- 
dren and the higher life of the family, it rests upon physi- 
ology, the medical sciences, psychology and sociology. So- 
ciology comes in, as in the applied social sciences generally, 
to give a point of view and of approach. Certainly the 
practical problems of the family life cannot be properly 
viewed unless something is known of the origin and evolu- 
tion of the family as a form of association ; and unless the 
function of the family in the collective life of man is under- 
stood. Sociology furnishes ** home economics " therefore, 
with its necessary theoretical background. 

Social economics is a term which has lately been used to 
cover the whole field of social betterment, and so as synony- 
mous witli philanthropy in the widest sense. Strictly, 
however, it should be applied only to the betterment of 
economic conditions, that is, to industrial betterment. In 
tliis sense, it may be regarded as an application of sociology 
and economics to a particular phase of the social life. 
Social politics is the science and art of bettering social 
conditions through the agency of the state or government 
It may be regarded as an application of sociology and 
political science. 

However the various applied social sciences may be de- 
fined, it is evident that they overlap ; that they are closely 
related to sociology and the other theoretical social sciences; 
and that they are of interest to the sociologist. 

The Eelation of Sociology to History. — There remain to 
be considered the relations of sociology to one other body 
of knowledge which concerns human society, and that is 
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history. History is a concrete, descriptive science of the 
past of human society. Its problem is, ** What was the 
social reality in the past? '* — that is, past events and their 
connections. Sociology, on the other hand, as we have re- 
peatedly noted, is an abstract, theoretical science of the 
social life,* having as its problems the laws or principles of 
social organization and evolution. It might seem from this 
that history is the descriptive material which sociology 
presupposes ; and as we have already seen, some sociologists, 
notably Spencer, would make history synonymous with de- 
scriptive sociology. We are now speaking, of course, of 
written history, history in the subjective sense. But to un- 
derstand the relations of sociology to history in this sense, 
one must first understand the relation of sociology to ob- 
jective history. 

Objective history is simply that which actually occurs 
in human societies ; it is the procession of events in the en- 
tire life of humanity. History, in this sense, is evidently 
but a convenient name for the whole movement of human 
societies from the beginning of human life up to the pres- 
ent. Sociology, on its genetic side, is concerned with the 
constant factors in that movement, the laws or principles 
of social evolution. Objective history, if we include in it 
present social phenomena, is, therefore, the subject-matter 
of sociology ; and in this sense, sociology irf the science of 
history.' But objective history is not only the subject- 
matter of sociology; in its various phases it furnishes the 
subject-matter for all the social sciences. It is also the 
subject-matter of that organized body of knowledge which 
we term written history, or historiography. 



1 One of my colleagues. Professor J. H. Coursauli, has suggested 
that the relation of sociology to history is not unlike the relation 
of grammar to literature. An even better comparison might be the 
relation of biology to the ** natural history " of plants and animals. 

2 Cf. Flint, Philosophy as a Sdentia Scieniiarum, p. 334. 
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The Relation of Sociology to /7isfono^rap/it/.*— Histo- 
riography, or history in the subjective sense (the sense in 
which the term is ordinarily used), is the description or 
narration of past events in the life of humanity. It is the 
mental picture of some portion of the human past which 
we are enabled to form by means of documents and other 
remains. The knowledge of past social phenomena which 
we get from history is particularly dependent upon docu- 
mentary evidence. It is, therefore, only a partial picture 
of the past, more or less accurate according to the character 
and abundance of this documentary evidence. Moreover, 
because it rests chiefly upon the evidence of written records, 
history, as a body of knowledge, is limited to what is known 
as ** the historic period " in the life of humanity. Thus it 
furnishes no knowledge of a most important stage of social 
evolution, the period before written records began, during 
which social institutions were slowly forming and the foun- 
dations of culture being laid. To reconstruct this period 
the sociologist has to turn to the descriptions of the life of 
present savage and barbarous peoples furnished him by 
ethnography and cultural anthropology. 

Again, because the method of history is the indirect 
method of investigating, that is, by means of documentary 
evidence, rather than by the direct method of observation, 
it rarely includes descriptions of present society. For his 
knowledge of present social phenomena, the sociologist has 
to turn to demography, various collections of descriptive 
and statistical material concerning present societies, be-* 
sides, of course, making use of his own powers of personal 
observation. But this knowledge of present social phenom- 
ena is of primary importance in a scientific interpretation 



1 For discussions of the relation of sociology to written history, 
Barth, Philoaophie der Oeschichte (Us Sooiologiey pp. 1-14; 
Small, Qeneral Sociology, pp. 16-18, 44-46; Forrest, The Devtlop- 
me»l of Weatem Civilization, pp. 376-393. 
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of society, in accordance with the general principle that the 
scientific value of a fact decrcaBcs in proportion to its re- 
moteness from the observer. 

Thus written history, as a body of knowledge, falls short 
of furnishing a complete presentation of the subject-matter 
of sociology.^ It fails to furnish knowledge of the facts of 
the earlier stages of social evolution; and it also fails to 
furnish knowledge of the facts of present social life. In 
studying social evolution, or the evolution of any particu- 
lar institution, therefore, the sociologist must turn to eth- 
nography and demography as well as to history. For ex- 
ample, the sociology of the family cannot be constructed 
from the knowledge which written history affords. All the 
earlier stages of the evolution of the family as an institu- 
tion can only be made out by recourse to ethnography, 
while the latest stages, the present tendencies of the family, 
can be discovered only by recourse to demogi*aphical and 
statistical material relating to present society. 

Moreover, history, as it is usually written, has certain 
shortcomings from the scientific standpoint which still fur- 
ther limit its utility to the sociologist. Perhaps the worst 
of these is the predominance of the literary over the scien- 
tific spirit in the presentation of its subject-matter. This 
leads to the story-telling type of historical narrative, and 
to over-emphasis of the dramatic elements in the life of so- 
cieties. Now, the essence of the dramatic lies in the per- 
sonal and individual; hence the literary historian crowds 
his narrative with striking personalities and personal inci- 
dents, neglecting not only the less obvious psychical and 

1 The limitations of the " historical method " in the social sci- 
ences here discussed must be evident even to Listorians! The truth 
is sociology (though it would be an abortive afTair) could exist 
even if there were no written history. To paraphrase Mackenzie 
(Introduction to Social Phdloaophy, p. 32), sociology without his- 
tory would be empty, but without psychology and biology it would 
be blind. 
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physical influences at work in the social process, but also 
the commonplace, recurrent events of the social life. Un- 
doubtedly the personal and particular have a legitimate 
place in historical narrative; for without their proper em- 
phasis history could not give a true picture of the social 
reality; but their over-emphasis serves to obscure the real 
and deep undercurrents in the social life which chiefly de- 
termine its course.* The literary method of presenting his- 
torical facts is, therefore, subversive of scientific ends; the 
story-telling interest is opposed to the scientific interest. 
Consequently, the sociologist can look to the literary his- 
torian for but little help. 

In a similar way, the exclusive attention of the historian 
to one or only a few aspects of the social life serves to dis- 
tort the picture of the social reality. Thus much of the 
history written down to the present has been political his- 
tory, the history of the state or government. This has been, 
perhaps, helpful to the political scientist, but it has been 
insufficient to reveal for the sociologist the forces at work 
in social organization and evolution. Political history, and 
in general, one-sided history of all kinds, falls far short of 
making that exhibit of all phases of a people's life which 
alone is a sufficiently wide basis for induction for the soci- 
ologist. 

1 Professor Ross {Foundations of Sociology, pp. 81-83) seems to 
justify the predominance of the literary over the scientific spirit in 
the presentation of historical subject-matter by claiming that the 
historian deals with the unique and individual (" thia individual 
quality is the staple of the historian"), whereas "the sociologist 
cancels out the particular." This is an impossible distinction be- 
tween the tasks of the historian and the sociologist, as is shown by 
contemporary developments in both fields. At the very time when 
Professor Ross is justifying the '* purple patches " of the historian, 
scientific students of history are paying more attention to the real 
and deep undercurrents which determine a nation's life. (See Rob- 
insoD, The New History, especially p. 16 and many passages in 
Chaps. I, III, and V.) 
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Although written history furnishes but a part of the 
facts with which the sociologist deals, nevertheless the co- 
operation between the sociologist and the scientific historian 
— the historian who employs scientific methods and who 
aims at the faithful representation of the social reality — 
should be of the closest sort. They are both working in the 
same field and to a large extent have the same aim. The 
sociologist needs scientific history. He cannot complete his 
inventory of the social world without its aid. Moreover, 
sociology cannot content itself, as one author has well re- 
marked, with being merely illustrated psychology; it must 
also be, at least in its final development, analyzed and com- 
pared history.^ Finally, the historical method of study is 
of supreme importance to the sociologist, and this fact alone 
makes a scientific history of all ages and peoples perhaps 
the greatest desideratum of the sociologist. On the other 
hand, the scientific historian has need of sociology. With- 
out some knowledge of the principles of social organization 
and evolution he can scarcely obtain a proper perspective 
of his facts; nor can he rightly interpret his facts or ex- 
plain the causes of social changes without reference to such 
principles. The scientific historian could do his work more 
scientifically if he had a critical knowledge of sociological 
laws and principles. We conclude, then, both that scientific 
history is necessary to the sociologist, and that sociology is 
equally necessary to the scientific historian. 

The Relation of Sociology to the Philosophy of History. 
— In the Eighteenth Century there grew up a body of spec- 
ulative thought about hiunan progress known as the philos- 
ophy of history. Among the founders of this discipline 
were Vico, Herder and Condoreet.^ The attempt of these 



1 Bougie, Revue intematianale de sociologies March, 1904. 

* The work of these men was not nietapliyaical, but was essen- 
tiaUy the same as that of the modern sociologist, save for their 
faulty methods. 
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men and their successors was to find certain laws or princi- 
ples which underlie historical phenomena and which would 
explain human progress. It is evident that the problem 
which the philosophers of history undertook to solve is the 
same as one of the main problems of sociology, namely, the 
problem of social evolution, or of progress. The method of 
the philosophers of history was, however, entirely different 
from that of the modem sociologist. In the first place, their 
method was speculative rather than scientific. For the most 
part they deduced their theories of progress from a priori 
assumptions rather than built them up out of the facts of 
history. In the second place, the philosophers of history 
usually sought some one all-pervading principle, which 
would be ** a key to history," and which would explain 
everything in the historical movement; while the modem 
sociologist seeks not some abstract universal principle which 
will explain everything, but the psychological factors at 
work in producing social changes. It is not too much to 
say that sociology is the modem scientific successor of the 
philosophy of history. 

Dr. Paul Barth, of the University of Leipzig, has 
claimed that sociology is identical with a scientific philoso- 
phy of history.* But sociology includes the static as well as 
the genetic study of societi^. A scientific philosophy of 
history would be at most a genetic explanation of the his- 
torical movement— that is, a theory of social evolution. It 
is only by stretching the term philosophy of history beyond 
what it logically connotes, that it could be made to include 
all of sociology. As Comte clearly indicated, a scientific 
philosophy of history would coincide merely with genetic 
or dynamic sociology. It would, however, be better to drop 



1 Die Pkiloaophie der Oeschichte als Sociologie, pp. 4-13. Barth 
was by no means the first to make substantially this claim. Even 
Comte claimed "social dynamics" as the science of history and 
the philoeophy of history as its speculative predecessor. 
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the name philosophy of history altogether, both on account 
of its past unfortunate associations, and because the two 
aspects of sociological theory — the theory of social organi- 
zation and the theory of social evolution — are now seen to 
be inseparable.^ 

A word should be said in conclusion about the relation 
of the philosophical historian to the sociologist. The philo- 
sophical historian is one who is not content with mere faith- 
ful description or narration of past events, but seeks to in- 
terpret them, and in some degree to unify them, through 
the light of general principles. In this interpretation, the 
older philosophical historians made use chiefly of meta- 
physical assumptions, such as fate, providence, and the 
like; but the modem philosophical historian makes use 
chiefly of psychological principles. He offers a psycho- 
logical interpretation of social movements. He is, there- 
fore, very close to the sociologist. Indeed he may be said 
to be a sociologist rather than a historian, to the extent that 
he makes use of general principles in order to interpret 
history. If his work is rightly done, it becomes s^ sort of 
illustrated sociology, and is of great value to the sociologist 
in the narrow sense. This type of historian, the sociological 
historian, we might call him, is becoming increasingly com- 
mon, and from the sociological standpoint should be wel- 
comed as a valuable auxiliary worker in the field of the 
social sciences. 

The Classification of the Social Sciences. — Using the word 
science in its broadest sense to include all systematized 
knowledge, the social sciences would, then, in accordance 
with what has been said, be classified as follows: 



1 There is, however, a place for a " philosophy of history " in the 
sense of a metaphysics of the historical movement. But this is 
beyond the domain of positive science, and can hardly be regarded 
as a part of sociology. 
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Tlw BeUtion of Sooiolc^ to Biology. — It is now necessary 
to examine the relation of sociology to the other general 
Kiences. The other general sciences, usually recognized as 
antecedent to sociolofry, are niathematics, physica, chemis- 
try, biology and paycholofty. Upon all of these sociology 
is more or less dependent, but especially upon biol<%y 
and psychology, as these sciences deal with the phenomena 
of life. 

We most firat consider the relation of sociology to biol- 
ogy. Bioh^y is the general science of life. In its broad 
senile it is inclusive of all the special biological sciences, 
such as Koolopy, botany, physiology, anatomy, embryology 
and the like. In its narrow sense, it is a science funda- 
mental to these, dealing with certain general problems of 
life, such as cell structure, heredity, variation, natural 
selection and organic evolution. In both of these senses, it 
is evident that biology bears a close relation to sociology. 
The phenomena of association are phenomena of life; the 
general laws of biology, therefore, must hold in sociology.* 

■ For an exivllent dixcUHRion of the relations of biology and 
•ociology, M>« ThoniHon's Heredity, Chap. XIV. Especially note- 
worthy, ooning ju it doea from a biologiat, ia Profeaaor Thornton's 
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General tiology, in this sense of the science which deals 
with the laws and factors of organic evolution, must be re- 
garded as one of the immediate foundations of sociology. 
All of the factors in organic evolution are also at work in 
social evolution, and show themselves not only in the bio- 
logical, but also in the psychological phases of the social 
life. Thus heredity shows itself as native impulse or in- 
stinct, variation as individuality and originality, while 
natural selection shows itself not only in the natural elimi- 
nation of the least lit, but also as the basis of all forms of 
social selection. It is not necessary to dwell upon these re- 
lations between the two sciences as they will necessarily 
become evident in our discussion of the problems of soci- 
ology. 

Of the special biological sciences, some are, of course, 
much more closely related to sociology than others. Thus 
physical anthropology, which has been happily defined as 
** the zoology of man," with its problems of man's origin 
and place in the animal series, has many important bearings 
upon sociology, especially upon the question of social ori- 
gins. Also physiology, in the sense of the laws which gov- 
ern the bodily activity of the individual, especially the 
physiology of the brain and nervous system, must be under- 
stood in order to interpret scientifically mental activity and 
the mental interactions of individuals. 

Biology, however, usually limits itself to a considera- 
tion of the physical aspects of life, passing on to psychol- 
ogy, in the scientific division of labor, the consideration of 
the mental aspects. For this reason some have claimed that 
biology is not directly related to sociology, but only indi- 
rectly through psychology. In other words, they claim 

protest (p. 510) against regarding sociology as "merely a higher 
department of biology." lie says: "The faUacy of regarding sociol- 
ogy as no more than a recondite branch of biology is not merely 
verbal . . . ; it involves a misconception of what human society is, 
a misconception which is discredited by history and experience." 
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that all the phenomena of society are psychical, and that all 
the problems of the social life are psychological.^ This view 
is incorrect only because it is extreme. As we have already 
seen, society is constituted by the psychical interaction of 
individuals ; but this does not preclude the existence of in- 
teractions between individuals which are predominantly 
ph3r8ical, as, e.g., in reproduction. Thus it comes about 
that there are some social problems which are largely bio- 
logical. Among these problems are the laws of the growth 
of population (birth and death rate), the social influence 
of heredity (degeneration and eugenesis), and the influence 
of natural selection upon social evolution. Not only are 
these problems included in sociology, but their solution is 
an indispensable step in framing any theory of social or- 
ganization and evolution. We must conclude, therefore, 
that sociology rests in part directly upon biology. Indeed, 
whether such problems as those just mentioned are treated 
in sociology or biology, is simply a matter of the scientiflc 
division of labor. They have always been considered social 
problems, however, and will doubtless continue to occupy, 
the attention of social investigators. 

But inasmuch as the vast majority of social problems 
are in the main psychological, the relation of sociology to 
biology is chiefly indirect. Biology furnishes the back- 
ground for both psychology and sociology in giving them 
the laws of organic life. Human society, we may well re- 
peat, is but a phase of organic life; and the laws of all 
life must apply to the social life of man. The biological 
sciences, then, dealing with the physical aspects of the life- 
process, are the preliminary foundation of all the social 
sciences, even though the latter rest more immediately upon 
psychology. 

1 See article by Tosti on " Social Psychology and Sociology ,*• 
P9yekologioal Review, Vol. V, July, 1898. Cf. also article by Lipps 
on " Die Sociologische Grundfrage," Archiv fur Raasen- und Geaell' 
9ekafUbiologie, September, 1007. 
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The Xelation of Sociology to Psychology. — ^As we have 
just said, psychology is the immediate basis of all the social 
sciences, since the interactions between the individuals of a 
group are mainly psychical; that is, they are processes 
which involve consciousness ; or, as the psychologists would 
say, they are mediated by consciousness. In plainer lan- 
guage, nearly all of the interactions between individuals are 
interactions of thought, feeling and will. Now, psychol- 
ogy is the science of consciousness,^ or of the mental life.' 
A somewhat more elaborate definition would be that psy- 
chology is the science of the origin and development, struc- 
ture and function of the forms of consciousness or experi- 
ence.' Now, consciousness, experience, is an individual 
matter; hence psychology, is, in effect, a science of individ- 
ual human nature. It investigates the consciousness of the 
individual to discover the forms and methods of his experi- 
ence. And as the individual is alone a center of experience, 
it would seem that psychology, if defined as the science of 
immediate experience,^ or consciousness, must be limited to 
the individual. 

Still, it must be admitted, there is nothing in the nature 
of things to prevent the psychologist from going on to in- 
vestigate the laws of individual interaction, the forms or 
modes of association, and the evolution of social organiza- 
tion. Some psychologists have done so ; but there are prac- 
tical reasons which prevent the majority from doing so, 
similar to the practical reasons which prevent the physicist 
from taking up the problems of chemistry. The psycholo- 
gists' own problems of the forms and methods of the men- 

1 Angell, Psychology f p. 1 ; also Judd, Psychology, p. 1. 

3 James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 1; cf. also Thorn- 
dike, Elements of Psychology, pp. 1-3. 

s Cf. Pyle's definition ( Outlines of Educational Psychology, p. 7 ) : 
"The science which undertakes to work out the structure, function, 
and genesis of mind.'' 

4 Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, p. 3. 
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tal life in the individual are so vast that practically they 
have no time left to investigate the interrelations of in- 
dividuals. Hence, sociology is a practical necessity 
as a matter of the scientific division of labor. The psy- 
chologist, therefore, turns over to the sociologist the prin- 
ciples of individual human nature which he has discov- 
ered; and these the sociologist uses to interpret the inter- 
actions, combinations, and progressive organization of in- 
dividuals. 

The distinction, then, between sociology and psychology 
is the same as that between all other sciences— t^ t^ funda- 
m€nt€Uly a distinction of problems. The problems of the 
psychologist are those of consciousness, of the individual 
mind, as we commonly say ; while the problems of the soci- 
ologist are those of the interaction of individuals and the 
evolution of social organization. To put it in other lan- 
guage, the distinction between sociology and psychology is 
one of point of view. The psychological point of view is 
the individual and his experiences; the sociological point 
of view is social organization and its changes. Whatever, 
then, aims at explaining the psychical nature of the indi- 
vidual is psychological; while whatever aims at explaining 
the nature of society is sociological,^ 

Prom the point of view which we have given, sociology 
presents itself as mainly an application of psychology to 
the interpretation of social phenomena. Indeed, from this 
standpoint, all the social sciences become psychological dis- 
ciplines. This is not saying, however, that the psychology 
worked out in the laboratory or found in the text-book may 
be readily and easily applied to explain all social phenom- 
ena. The method of the social sciences is not so simple as 
that. History and the daily life around us afford psycho- 



1 Cf . Baldwin's stateinent {The Individual and Society, p. 14): 
** Psychology deals with the individual and sociology deals with the 
group.'' 
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logical principles of interpretation quite as important as 
any oflfered us by the texts. Statistics reveal great tenden- 
cies of human nature which laboratory methods would 
never sufiSce to discover. Nevertheless, a mastery of psy- 
chology, no matter whether the knowledge is gained from 
daily life, from text-books, or from the laboratory, is essen- 
tial to the sociologist. Though all sciences contribute of 
their principles for the interpretation of human life which 
the sociologist attempts, yet because of the psychological 
nature of his subject-matter (social phenomena) psychology 
contributes more than all of the rest. Equipment in psy- 
chology is, therefore, absolutely indispensable for the soci- 
ologist.* If it is true that ** no one is a psychologist unless 
he is a biologist,"* it is even more true that ** no one is 
a sociologist unless he is a psychologist." 

The Belation of Sociology to Social Psychology. — In recent 
years there has grown up a discipline known as soci^ or 
collective psychology. What, then, is the relation of this 
science to sociology t If what has been said is correct, it is 
evident that sociology is mainly a psychology of the asso- 
ciational process. Now, this is usually exactly what is 
meant by social psychology. Social psychology is, there- 
fore, the major part of sociology. This has been recognized 
by many sociologists, as, for example. Ward, who speaks 
of ** that collective psychology which constitutes so nearly 
the whole of sociology." • But social psychology is not the 



1 Cf. the statexnent of Judd {Psychology, p. 368) : "The explana- 
tion of human society, considered as an interrelation of highly 
organized individuals, requires that there shall be a full accoiint of 
the nature of the individuals which enter into the organization." 

2 Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, p. 55. 

* Pure Sociology, p. 59. Cf. also Comte's statements {PoBttive 
Polity, Vol. in, p. 40) : "Mental Science must needs form far the 
largest part of Sociology " ; " Sociology is essentially re<iucible to 
true Mental Science." Comte's position, however, was that all psy- 
chology (except physiological psychology) was a part of BOciology, 
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whole of sociology, as some have claimed ^ for sociology has, 
as has been already pointed out, also important biological 
aspects. 

It must be noted, however, that the term ** social psy- 
chology '' is often loosely used to designate, not only the 
psychology of the associational process, but the genesis of 
the so-called social states of mind of the individual.^ In 
this latter case, social psychology is evidently a section of 
the genetic peychology of the individual. Though very 
important for the sociologist, it would be better to recog- 
nize, for the sake of clearness, that this sort of social psy- 
chology is a part of individual psychology. With social 
psychology in this sense, we have, at present, noth- 
ing to do. 

In the former sense, social psychology is simply an ap- 
plication of the principles of psychology to the interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena. But this is what we said soci- 
ology mainly is. Social psychology, as a theory of society, 

and 00 differs from the position of the text which recognizes the 
independenee of psychology and the predominatingly psychological 
character of sociology. 

t This is apparently the meaning which Professor Baldwin {Social 
and Btkioal InterpretatUma in Mental Development, Fourth Edi- 
tion) at times gives to "social psychology"; at other times, how- 
erer, he expressly speaks of it ( pp. 80, 90 ) as " a theory of society." 
According to Baldwin's own principle, however, that "psychology 
deaU with the individual and sociology deala with the group,** m 
theory of society should be regarded as sociology. McDougall {In- 
trodnetum to Social Psychology) wopid apparently make "social 
psychology " both the psycholpgy of the social states of piind of the 
individual and the psychplogy of the associational process. Only 
Section II of McDougall's work professedly deals with sociological 
problems, but as a matter of fact constant references to such prob- 
lems are made throughout Section I. Professor Thomas also {Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 445) would make social 
p^chology include both the social aspects of individual consciousness 
and the moital aspects of aasociation. The ambiguity of the term 
is obfvioiia. 
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usually discusses such problems as the role of certain 
instincts, feelings and intellectual processes, sruch as sym- 
pathy, imitation, suggestion, consciousness of similarity, 
reason and the like, in the social life. It also deals with 
the origin, development and function of all p^chic uni- 
formities, correlations and variations in society, such as 
public opinion, social consciousness, popular will, concerted 
action and the like. It discusses all these problems, 
however, with reference to the larger problems of social 
organization and evolution. Thus public opinion is studied 
with the purpose of showing its function in the activities, 
order, and changes of the social life. The consideration of 
all of these p^chical elements or aspects of the social life 
must be, if not to throw light upon individual experience, 
then to throw light upon the organization and evolution of 
society. 

Concerning the identity of social psychology, in the 
sense ordinarily used, with the larger part of sociology, 
then, there can be no doubt.^ They have the same prob- 
lems and the same point of view; and the distinction 
between sciences is, as we have repeatedly said, a distinc- 



iThe failure to recognize this fact is the source of many errors 
and curious statements in the scientific literature of the present. 
One of the least flagrant examples of such statements is found in 
Professor J. Harvey Robinson's article on " The Relation of History 
to the Newer Sciences of Man" {Journal of Philosophy , Payohology, 
and Scientific Methods, March 16, 1911). Professor Robinson sees 
little value in sociology for the historian, but emphasizes at length 
the great value of social psychology! 

It must be said, on the other hand, that many scientific writers 
other than sociologists have for a long time recognized the identity 
of social psychology with sociology. Most of these, however, have 
made the mistake of failing to recognize also the biological aspects 
of sociology, making it (like Tosti and Lipps) merely social psy- 
chology. Thus Karl Pearson {Grammar of Science, p. 627) says: 
" The latter branch of Psychology dealing with men in the group is 
termed Sociology." 
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tion of problems. The aim of social psychology is to 
give a psychological theory of social organization and evo- 
lution. It may be, therefore, best defined as the psycho- 
logical aspect of sociology. A more accurate name 
for social psychology would be, then, ** psychological soci- 
ology,"^ 

Psyohological Sooiology and Biological Sociology. — The 
content of pure sociology, is, then, the biology and the psy- 
chology of the associational process (i.e., of the interactions 
of individuals). Every social problem, every problem of 
human interactions, is resolvable into psychological and 
biological elements, and may be approached from either 
side. Just as sociology has its static and dynamic aspects, 
so it has its biological and psychological aspects; and just 
as it has been found that the static and dynamic aspects 

iThe effort of Professor Ross and several other sociologists to 
make social psychology a distinct, specialized division of psychological 
sociology ( Social Psychology, p. 2 ; Howard, Social Psychology, Sylla- 
bus, p. 14 f . ) seems to the writer to be without any adequate scien- 
tific warrant, and to add very greatly to the confusion already 
existing. (See the writer's review of Ross's Social Psychology in 
The Psychological Bulletin, Vol. V, December 15, 1908.) Ross 
would limit social psychology to the consideration of " the psychic 
planes and currents that come into existence among men in conse- 
quence of their association " ; that is, he practically limits social 
psychology to the study of the effects of suggestion and imitation 
in society. According to this text, on the other hand, this is but a 
imall part of social psychology in the sense of a psychological 
theory of the social life. " Social psychology," in the opinion of 
Uie writer, is a term which had better be confined to the psychology 
of the social phases of individual consciousness and of the social 
tendencies of individual human nature (the interest being in ex- 
plaining the individual ) ; while what sociologists have called ** so- 
cial psychology" (a psychological theory of society) had better be 
styled " psychological sociology," or *' psycho-sociology," and recog- 
nized as including all the psychological aspects of sociology. The* 
distinction between social psychology and psychological sociology is, 
of course, of academic Importance only. Cf. the discussion by Pro- 
fcnora Ross and Mead, Psychological Bulletin, December, 1909. 
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cannot be kept separate in complete sociological theory, ao 
it will be found that in a complete theory of social organi- 
zation and evolution, the biological and psychological fac- 
tors must be harmonized. Social biology and social psy- 
chology, so-called,* are simply diflferent ways of attacking 
the same problem. They have the same problems, and they 
constitute one unified science — sociology. This does not, of 
course, reduce sociology to mere biology and psychology any 
more than physiology is reduced to mere physics and chem- 
istry by saying that it is essentially a physics and chemistry 
of organic processes. Every science derives its principles of 
interpretation from the sciences immediately, beneath it. 
Besides, since every social problem has both biological and 
psychological aspects, the science of sociology remains a 
unity, not portions of two sciences. 

Biological sociology, however, dealing mainly with the 
influence of natural selection upon social evolution, with 
the social effects of heredity, and with the principles of 
population, may, for our purposes, be regarded as the foun- 
dation for the larger part of sociological theory— the psy- 
chological part. Though far from a settled condition, and 
still unsystematized, it is so much better worked out ' that 
it may well be taken for granted in developing a psycho- 
logical theory of social organization and evolution. Ac- 
cordingly, this book will deal directly only with the psy- 
chological aspects of sociology. The point of view, however, 
will remain in a broad sense biological, since the point of 



1 The terms bio-sociology and psycho-sociology are rapidly coming 
into use in European sociological literature. 

2 Reference need be made here only in a general way to the works 
of Galton, Pearson, Thomson, Geddes, Saleeby, Ellis, Davenport, 
Woodruff, and many others dealing with the application of the 
principles of heredity, variation, and selection to human society. 
My colleague. Professor Maurice Parmelee, also deals with some 
phases of biological sociology in a work soon to be published on 
The Science of Human Behavior. 
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▼icw of modem psychology is broadly biological. Our 
standpoint, in other words, will be that of a collective life- 



lit is bftrely possible that some explanation is needed of such 
phrasM, in common use throughout this book, as ** life-process/' 
''eomnion life," "collective life/' "collective life-process/' since so- 
eiological criticism of recent years has developed such metaphysical 
■obtlety that words are now not allowed to have their usual, com- 
■Km-MiMe meanings. I wish to say, therefore, that I am not using 
these terms or any others in a metaphorical or unusual sense. 
When one speaks of a group having a "common life," good sense 
would indicate that be is not using a mere metaphor nor does he 
mean that the group is a big animal! The common-sense meaning 
is somewhere between extremes. By " life-process," for example, 
I mean simply the process of living, or the activities or changes 
connected with the maintenance and development of life. We may 
speak of life-processes, therefore, from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, of the group, of the race or species, or of life generally. The 
eontezt will indicate the exact reference. By " a common life " or 
" a collective life " 1 mean simply the integration or coordination 
of the life-processes of the individual members of a group, such that 
the life activities become interdependent in functioning. By " a col- 
lective life-process " I mean f.he activities or changes connected with 
the maintenance and development of the life of a group. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE RELATIONS OP SOCIOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY* 

Sociology and Philosophy. — Sociology was the last, his- 
torically, of the great sciences to be differentiated from 
philosophy. For a long time prior to the definite organi- 
zation of sociology as a science, there existed a body of 
speculative thought about human society which was known 
as social philosophy. This older social philosophy is related 
to sociology much as the older natural philosophy is re- 
lated to modern physics and chemistry. It had the same 
problems as sociology— the origin, nature, and processes of 
development of human society. It differed from scientific 
sociology mainly in its methods, which were almost wholly 
speculative, or a priori. Of course, sociology in its more 
general aspects still remains a philosophy of society.* 

Philosophy is no longer to be sharply separated from 
science. On the contrary, all modern philosophy is scien- 
tific in its spirit and methods, in that it has its beginnings 
in the established results of the special sciences, and in 
that it bases speculation upon the empirical study of re- 
ality. In a generic sense, philosophy is a term often used 
to designate the more general and speculative aspects of all 
the sciences.^ It is entirely right, therefore, to speak of 
sociology as both a science and a philosophy. 

1 The substance of this chapter, as of the three preceding, was 
first published in the American Journal of Sociology for November, 
1907. In the present revision the alterations are only verbal. 

2Cf. Stein, Wesen und Aufgahe der Sociologie, pp. 6, 7. 

» All modern science contains a large element of hypothesis. 
If " science/' in the strict sense, be limited to what is demon- 
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In the stricter sense, however, the word philosophy has 
now two generally accepted meanings. First, it is used 
as a general term for all the so-called philosophical disci- 
plines, such as psychology, logic, ethics, aesthetics and meta- 
phjrsics. SecMidly, it is used in a narrower sense as 
i^ynonjrmous with metaphysics, including in that term 
epistemology as well as cosmology and ontology. We have 
already discussed the relations of sociology to ethics and 
psychology. It remains only to consider the relation of 
sociology to philosophy in the narrow sense, that is, to metar 
physics. Before doing this, however, let us note that soci- 
ology as a general science has much in common with the 
so-called philosophical disciplines. Like them, it deals 
mainly with mental phenomena. Like them, also, it em- 
ploys the method of generalization — of logical inference 
from facts — ^to a greater degree, perhaps, than the sci- 
ences of physical nature. Two general conclusions may 
be drawn from what has been said. The first is that soci- 
ology itself may be regarded as a philosophical discipline, 
quite as much as psychology; but this is not inconsistent 
with maintaining at the same time that it is a natural 
science. The second is that the study of other philosophical 
disciplines, and especially training in philosophical meth- 
ods of reasoning, will be found of great help to the student 
of sociology. 

Sociology and Natural Science. — Sociology is a natural 
science in the sense that it studies definite processes in real 
space and time. Like physics and biology, sociology does 
not question the reality of its subject-matter.^ It may be 

•trated, then the hypothetical element in any science would be its 
philoaophieal part. In the general sciences, this hypothetical or 
philoaophical element is very large. In the sociology of the present, 
both because of the complexity of the science and of its undeveloped 
eondition, it is necessarily larger even than in the other general 



1 Cf. James's argument to show that psychology is a natural sci- 
m {Prniciple* of Ptyokoiogy, VoL I, p. 183). 
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that there is no such thing as the interaction of individuals, 
as one mind acting upon another mind ; but this is a postu- 
late which sociology refuses to question. Its attitude 
toward its subject-matter — the social process — is the naive, 
uncritical attitude which all the natural sciences assume 
toward their subject-matter. It starts with the common- 
sense view of the world, assuming the existence of real indi- 
viduals, who are both physical and psychical beings, and 
who are in mental interaction with one another. 

Again, like all natural sciences, sociology aims only at 
answering the question, ** howt " ** in what wayt *' It 
traces the coexistences and sequences among social phenom- 
ena, showing the method, or technic, of the processes in- 
volved. Beyond this it does not go. It does not attempt 
to give the what or the why of the social life. The what, 
or objective content, belongs to the descriptive sciences, 
history and demography. The why, or the subjective mean- 
ing of the social life, belongs to philosophy and religion. 
Though sociology may throw light upon such problems, as 
a natural science it makes no attempt to penetrate into the 
ultimate nature and meaning of things. 

The term ** natural science " is, we must note, however, 
sometimes used as synonymous with physical science. In 
this sense, of course, sociology is not a natural science. De- 
spite the fact that it has certain biological aspects, it is 
properly placed among the psychical sciences. It is, then, 
a natural science only in the same sense in which psychology 
is a natural science. 

The Xelation of Sociology to Hetaphytiet. — ^The natural 
science point of view saves the sociologist from settling 
beforehand many troublesome metaphysical problems. It 
excludes metaphysical problems from sociology, though it 
does not, of course, exclude metaphysical implications; for 
these are found in all sciences and in every view of the 
world. Metaphysics, as Professor James said, means only 
an unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly and eon- 
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Bistently about the universal reality.^ It deals with the 
ultimate problems of reality and of knowledge. It takes 
the established results of the special sciences, criticises and 
harmonizes them, so as to present an ultimate view of re- 
ality. In this modem sense, metaphysics is not non-scien- 
tific in character; it is rather a science of the sciences, a 
clearing-house of the sciences. It is as presumptuous, 
however, and unscientific for the sociologist as such to at- 
tempt to settle metaphysical problems as it would be for 
a physicist to deal with sociological problems; and it is a 
reversal of scientific method to attempt to build up a system 
of sociology upon some shadowy hypothesis concerning the 
ultimate nature of reality.' 

While sociology must keep to the natural-science point 
of view, it is better to recognize frankly, however, the meta- 
physical elements in many of its problems. These words 
are necessary ; for many sociologists have kicked metaphys- 
ics out of the front door, but have ended by lugging it in 
again through some back door. They have rejected as un- 
scientific the idealistic view of the world, but have accepted 
as scientific the materialistic view. Now, materialism is 
just as much a metaphysical theory as idealism, and the 
sociologist as such has no more right to assume the one 
theory than the other at the outset of his investiga- 
tions. He is not called upon to assume anything as to 
the ultimate nature of reality; but like all scientific in- 
vestigators, he should start with the naive view of the 
world. It is true that this naive view has a great deal 

1 p9ffekology. Briefer Course, p. 461 ; also Principles of Psychol- 
ogy y VoL I, p. 146. 

> It must not be inferred that the writer is hostile to meta- 
phjrtics. On the contrary, he belieres that it is an inevitable intel- 
lectual task. But he would keep sociology from unnecessary meddlin;^ 
with metaphysical problems by proceeding, like all natural sciences, 
upon the basis of the naive view of the world. Science, as (^omte 
emphasized, is simply " a prolongation of common sense," or as 
Huxley said, ** organized common sense.** 
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of metaphysics implied in it; but it does not pretend to be 
a definite theory of the nature of reality, and is, therefore, 
merely provisional, subject to correction and revision in the 
court of last resort — ^metaphysics itself. Thus the sociolo- 
gist has no right to assume that mind can be derived from 
matter and motion, nor that matter and motion can be de- 
rived from mind ; but he must accept as a fact the exist- 
ence of physical and psychical phenomena alongside of each 
other with no discoverable way of deriving either one from 
the other.^ Again the sociologist must not assume that all 
is necessity in the universe; but he must accept the exist- 
ence of that relative freedom of individual action which 
consciousness seems, at least, directly to testify to, until in- 
vestigation proves the contrary. 

The sociologist is, perhaps, more excusable for getting 
entangled in metaphysical problems than any other scien- 
tist ; for he deals with both the bodies and the minds of men, 
with physical necessity and free choice; in a word, with 
human beings in all their complexity and with their inter- 
actions. Certain metaphysical problems inevitably obtrude 
themselves in his investigations. The more important of 
these are (1) the relations of mind and matter; (2) the 
freedom of the individual will; (3) the existence of immu- 
table laws in social phenomena. In each of these problems 
it is so important that the sociologist should preserve a neu- 
tral attitude that we shall consider briefly some of the con- 
ditions of each problem. 

1. The Relations of Mind and Matter.— The naive view 
of the world sees in mind and matter two interacting ele- 

1 Nothing has so hampered the development of sociology, and 
often made it ridiculous from the standpoint of common sense, as 
metaphysical ''monism/' parading as science. The assumption of 
two distinct orders of phenomena, physical and psychical, is simply 
a methodological necessity for the sociologist in the present state of 
knowledge. Such an assumption, based upon common sense, of 
course in no way implies an ultimate or metaphysical "dualism" 
between mind and matter. Cf. Small, General Sociology, p. 8L 
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mentSy each relatively independent of the other, but each 
a factor in a complex, unified whole. According to this 
view, mind may act upon and modify matter; while phys- 
ical facts act upon and condition mental facts. As opposed 
to this view, matierialism asserts that physical facts (matter 
and motion) are, in the last analysis, alone determinative 
of all processes; that mind is a derivative of these; and 
that we are, fnnn an a-posteriori view, automatons. Again, 
'idealism asserts that the physical universe is a mental con- 
fltmct, and has no existence independent of some perceiving 
subject. Without going farther into metaphysical theories 
of the relations of mind and matter, it is evident that for 
the sociologist to assume either of the above theories in his 
investigation and reasoning is for him to shut his eyes to 
hiklf of his facts. The sociologist has nothing to gain, and 
much to lose, through his assuming either that the mind 
cannot modify and control physical forces, or that physical 
forces do not modify and condition mind.^ Through assum- 
ing either hypothesis, he surrenders the uncritical point of 
view of natural science and becomes a metaphysician. And 
he reverses the true method of all science when he attempts 
to build a science upon a metaphysical theory. It is pre- 
posterous, therefore, for a man to oflfer to the world a view 
of human society embedded in his metaphysical philosophy 
as scientific sociology. It may be a valuable contribution to 
sociological thought, but it is not scientific sociology, be- 
cause it has abandoned the method of science. 

2. The Freedom of the Individual Will. — Has the indi- 
vidual a limited freedom in his deliberate actions (that is, in 
any one of several courses of action open to him), or is this 
freedom an illusion t This is a metaphysical problem which 

1 Thb 18 equally true of psychology. A functional psychology 
can, indeed, be based only upon the common-sense view that con- 
tciousness does modify and control to a greater or less degre« 
pnycho-physical activity. Cf. Stratton, Experimental Psychology and 
Vulture^ pp. 281-S2. 
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has puzzled the wisest minds. The general impression is 
that science pronounces in favor of the latter view — that 
freedom is an illusion, that we are really automatons — but 
this is an erroneous impression. Necessitarianism, or deter- 
minism, as it is usually called, is purely a metaphysical 
theory.* It is the view that everything in the world is me- 
chanically predetermined by forces acting from behind (by 
a vis a tergo). Freedomism, on the other hand, is the doc- 
trine that human actions may be determined teleologically, 
that is, by purposes or foresight of ends. It is almost un- 
necessary to point out that necessitarianism is based upon a 
mechanical view of the world, and that historically this 
theory has been prevalent in proportion as the mechanical 
view of the world, which is more or less based upon the 
physical sciences, has been dominant. Determination of 
activities by purpose or foresight of ends has been called 
teleological ^ or inner necessity ; but this is exactly what is 
meant by freedom ; and it is hard to see how this is identi- 
cal with physical or mechanical necessity.'* The fact is that 

1 The principle that science is " organized common sense " would 
suggest that the correct methodological procedure for the sociologist 
would be not to assume mechanical necessity in social phenomena 
until in each particular case it was demonstrated. 

2 Cf. Stein, Weaen und Aufgahe der Sociologie, p. 16f. 

3 The real contrast, as has often been pointed out, should be made, 
not between necessitarianism and freedomism, but between physical 
and psychical (or teleological) determinism. Cf. Stein, Die Sociale 
Frage im Lichte der Philosophies pp. 40-50. The existence of psy- 
chological ** laws," it may be pointed out, in no way prevents freedom 
in the sense of conscious self-determination. The whole issue (and 
the only conceivable issue which anyone would care to debate from 
the standpoint of modern science!) is whether the conscious indi- 
vidual is an automaton or not (i.e., is determined entirely by extra- 
personal and extra-psychical forces). See James, Principles of Psy- 
chology, Vol. I, Chap. V. 

Of the many reconciliations of " freedom ** and ** necessity '* 
which philosophers have proposed, it is not necessary here to speak, 
except to say that most of them involve logical inconsistenciea. 
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mechanical necessity is the only necessity known to science ; 
and this conception has been built up exclusively within the 
physical sciences, and purely for practical reasons. To 
carry over such a conception from the physical sciences and 
apply it dogmatically to all phases of human life is, there- 
fore, an unwarrantable piece of metaphysical assumption. 

It is not necessary, then, for the sociologist to take sides 
on this metaphysical question ; and it is especially not neces- 
sary for him to view human society as a theater of physical 
necessity. It is the business of the sociologist to trace uni- 
formities in social phenomena without reference to any 
metaphysical theory of human action, explaining them as 
determined, now by forces acting from behind, and now 
(when it is more reasonable to do so) by intelligible motives 
and foresight of ends. 

3. The Existence of Laws in Social Phenomena. — Are 
there ** eternal iron laws " Mn social phenomena as in the 
physical world! This question would be at once answered 
in the negative if we assumed that the human individual 
has a relative freedom ; or if strict metaphysical neutrality 
be maintained, no position regarding it need be taken. The 
question is, however, methodologically even more important 
than the other two which we have just discussed. It is said 
that if there are no laws in social phenomena, there can be 
no social science; that science is a causal explanation of 
phenomena through reference to laws; that a sociology 
without laws is not a science. 

That there is some truth in these assertions we have 
already prartically admitted by frequently using the word 
** laws " in discussing the problems of sociology. The real 

For exmmple, Comte, while proclaiming that social phenomena are 
Mibject to " invariable natural laws," held at the same time that 
they are modifiable by deliberate action. This would be incon- 
•ictent anleM the individual were conceded some measure of free 
variation and of self-determination through foresight of ends. 
iThe expression is Gumplowicz's. 
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methodological problem is, however, In what sense shall the 
word '* law " be used in the social sciences t Shall it be 
used to imply the metaphysical theory of necessitarianism, 
that is, that the concept of mechanical necessity can be 
made to cover all phases of human lifet Or, shall ** law " 
be used in a broader sense, without implying any support 
to any metaphysical theory t 

In deciding in what sense the word ** law '* shall be 
used in sociology, it is first necessary to call the attention 
of the student to nearly synonymous words. The words 
** truth," '* truism," ** rule," ''generalization," " uni- 
formity," " regularity," and ** principle," are all often 
loosely used as more or less nearly synonymous with the 
word " law." But it is important that they be discrimi- 
nated from one another, for the word " law " has become 
peculiarly specialized. Without stopping to define all of 
the above terms, it must be said at once that most, if not 
all, of the so-called laws in the social sciences belong to -one 
of the above categories — ^that is, they are generalizations, 
uniformities or principles, rather than laws in the sense in 
which the physical sciences would use that word.* Thus 
Comte's famous Law of the Three States is only a generali- 
zation; while the so-called law of least effort (that the 
greatest gain is always sought for the least effort) is really 
a psychological principle. Now exactness in the use of 
terms is desirable in science ; hence it is important that we 
inquire the exact meaning which the word ** law " has ac- 
quired in the older sciences — ^the physical sciences. At first 
in the physical sciences law meant the manifestation of an 
outer force, controlling the action of things. But as the 
passive view of nature came to be given up, it came to mean 

1 Cf. the statement of Worms (Lea Principes hiologiquea de VEvo* 
luiion aociale, p. 19) : "We dare not quite speak of laws [in sociol- 
ogy], for this last term implies a precision quasi-mathematical to 
which up to the present the social domain seems to be repugiimat» 
But at least we can speak of principles." 
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merely the uniform way in which things occur. Later, 
under the influence of the growth of the mechanical view of 
nature, law came to mean a fixed, unchanging, and so neces- 
sfLry relation between forces. The concept of a law of 
nature thus became deeply tinged with the idea of physical 
necessity.^ Indeed, in the physical sciences, it became prac- 
tically synonymous with physical necessity. Hence the 
expression ** eternal iron laws,'' embodying the idea that 
nature is a theater of mechanical necessities. 

Now it is the carrying over of this idea which has grown 
up in the physical sciences to the social sciences which we 
have called metaphysical. This can only be done by assum- 
ing that the subject-matter of the social sciences is homoge- 
neous with the subject-matter of the physical sciences, as 
Comte assumed ;* but this, at present, is an entirely gratui- 
tous metaphysical assumption. 

In order to prove that ** eternal iron laws " exist in 
social phenomena as in physical phenomena we should have 
to prove (1) that physical necessity rules in human affairs; 

t Professor Karl Pearson {Chrammar of Science^ Chap. Ill) de- 
nies that the conception of a " law of nature " contains any impli- 
eation of necessity. He defines a scientific law (p. 77 ) as " a brief 
statement or formula^ which in a few words resumes a wide range 
of facts." In other words, he defines it as a mere generalization. 
If such were the general usage among scientific men, there would 
of course be no objection to extending the conception of natural law 
to the social sciences without explanation. But physical scientists 
generally recognize as " laws" only quantitative statements (mathe- 
matical formulie) of relations between variable forces. Hence 
" laws " in physical science are conceived of as fixed, invariable, and 
hence praeiically necessary, relations between forces. Moreover, 
Professor Pearson speaks in the name of " a sound idealism," and 
unlike many scientific men denies that mechanism is at the bottom 
of phenomena (see Preface, second edition). He has therefore left 
the naive or common-sense point of view, and his whole discussion 
may be regarded as metaphysical in the sense that it criticises 
the presuppositions of knowledge. 

s See Positive Philosophy, Bk. I, Chap. II, 
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(2) that stimulus and response are equal to mechanical 
cause and effect. As regards the first proposition, we have 
already said that it is a mere gratuitous assumption, and 
is not capable of proof. As regards the second proposition, 
it must be said that psychology teaches that stimulus and 
response are something quite different from mechanical 
cause and effect,^ though the popular mind and even soci- 
ologists sometimes assume the contrary. And as psychol- 
ogy is fundamental to sociology, its verdict must be ac- 
cepted as final by the sociologist. 

In the language of physical science, a ** cause *' has 
come to mean the invariable, necessary, and equivalent ante- 
cedent of a consequent which we call ** the eflfect." Now, 
the ** stimulus " in psychology is not the equivalent of the 
** cause,** but rather the opportunity for the discharge of 
energy; and the ** response " is not the mechanical effect 
of the stimulus, but is always teleological, that is, directed 
to some end. Hence, it is incorrect, from the standpoint of 
physical science, to speak of a stimulus as the cause of a 
response, or of a bodily state as the cause of a mental state.* 

iCf. Titdiencr, Outline of Psychology, p. 343; Temt-hook of 
Psychology y pp. 39-41. 

2 Tliere is no objoction, of course, to speaking of the stimulus 
as the cause of the response, or of a mental state as the cause of 
conduct, or vice versa, provided the word " cause " is freed from its 
physical science connotations. For, as every psychologist acknowl- 
edges, there is no invariableness of sequence between stimulus and 
response and no equivalence between the two. We are not denying, 
therefore, that causation, in a wider sense than the mechanical, 
operates in social phenomena; that social phenomena, like mental 
phenomena, grow, develop, out of antecedent mental and social 
phenomena according to fixed principles which are fully as intelli- 
gible as mechanical laws. This is the sine qua non of all social sci- 
ence. What we are insisting upon is that there are two sorts of 
causation, physical causation and psychical causation, just as there 
are two sorts of phenomena; and that from the standpoint of a sci- 
ence which is nonmetaphysical, both sorts of causation and their pe- 
culiarities must be recognized. Interpreting causation in this broad 
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Now the connections between individuals in society are 
almost entirely those of mental interaction, of stimulus and 
response. Men influence each other, act upon each other, 
though acting as stimuli to each other. Hence the word 
** cause ** mvLst he used in the social sciences in a sense dif- 
ferent from its use in physical science; for, from the stand- 
point of physical science, there are no causal connections 
between the minds of individuals. 

The interaction between individuals which constitutes 
society, then, is upon the plane of stimulus and response 
rather than upon the plane of mechanical cause and effect. 
This is one of the first truths which the beginner in soci- 
ology needs to learn. The social process cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of ** natural " causation, if by ** natural '* 
is meant physical or mechanical causation. Physical causa- 
tion operates between individuals in the main indirectly, 
through their relation to a common physical environment, 
and only directly in the case of heredity. This does not 
bar sociology from becoming a science. Psychology also as 
a science makes practically no use of the categories of cause 
and effect as they are used in the physical sciences.^ Just 
as psychology has been obliged for the most part to inter- 
pret the mental processes of the individual in terms of 
stimulus and response, so sociology will for a long time to 
come have to content itself with an interpretation of social 
processes in terms of stimulus and response.' Now, what we 



■eme as any process of development, one can agree with Professor 
Yerkes when he argues for a purely psychical causation between 
mental processes {Inirodtkction to Psychology, pp. 313-323) or with 
James when he argues (Principle* of Psychology , Vol. I, p. 137) 
that ideas and feelings have causal efficacy. 

1 Cf . the writer's article on " Sociology and Social Progress " 
in The Sociological Review, October, 1910. 

2 Of course, there is no objection to using the words ''cause" 
and "effect" in the social sciences in the broad sense of stimulus 
and response, provided that this is recognized. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we could speak of the " cause " of a social occurrence, 
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have said answers the question whether there are laws in 
sociology in the same sense in which there are laws in the 
physical sciences. The laws of physical science are laws of 
cause and effect in the mechanical sense. No such laws are 
possible in social phenomena. 

But are there no laws at all in sociology? There is no 
objection to using the word ** law " in the social sciences, 
provided we do not carry with it all the implications which 
it has come to have in the physical sciences. By a ** law " 
in the social sciences we can only mean a relatively regular 
or uniform way in which things occur.* In other words, 
we go back to the older and more general meaning of the 
word ** law," meaning by it simply a uniformity or regu- 
larity among phenomena. Even though we grant that hu- 

meaning its psychical motivation, not its mechanical cause. Several 
sociologists have recognized that the word " cause " cannot be used 
in the social sciences in the same sense in which it is used in the 
physical sciences. Thus Ross says {Foundations of Sociology, p. 
56), "the causes, i.e., the motivation of (social) occurrences"; 
and again (p. 80), "the ultimate cause of a social manifestation 
must he motive or something that can affect motive." That is, the 
ultimate " cause " of a social phenomenon is something psychical — 
something that influences will. But as we have already pointed out, 
this is not cause and effect in the physical science sense. These 
terms, if used, therefore, in aociologj% like the term " law," will have 
to be used in a wider sense than that given them in the physical sci- 
ences. For the sake of clearness it would often be better to use the 
terms stimulus and response. 

Professor Giddings also ( " Theory of Social Causation," Publi- 
cations of American Economic Associntion, Third Series, Vol. V, 
p. 144; also Descriptive and Historical Flnniology^ pp. 129, 148) 
recognizes stimuli as causes of social plionomena. But in his earlier 
work. The Principles of Sociology, he speaks of sociology as " an 
interpretation of human society in terms of natural -causation " 
(p. 7) and argues that an objective or mechanical interpretation in 
terms of the redistribution of matter and energy is equally valid 
with a subjective interpretation. 

1 This is by some writers called a "relative" or "empirical" 
law. 
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man freedom is not an illusion, and that the mental proc- 
esses of individuals and the processes of society do not 
illustrate cause and effect in the sense in which those terms 
are used in physical science, still it does not follow that 
human nature is haphazard and that society is without 
re^larities. On the contrary, human nature is remarkably 
uniform, and the interactions of individuals exhibit sur- 
prising regularities. But the uniformities of human nature 
and society are due to instincts and habits, that is, teleo- 
logical adaptations rather than mechanical necessities.* The 
habits of action of individuals — using that phrase in its 
broadest sense, to cover the inborn tendencies and charac- 
teristics of human nature as well as acquired habits ^ — give 
rise, then, to regularities in social phenomena (the interac- 
tions of individuals) almost as invariable as those which 
characterize physical nature. This is what makes the social 
sciences possible. Law in the social sciences, then, rests 
upon the fact of habit. We arrive, therefore, at this defini- 
tion of a social or sociological law : A social law is a state- 
fneni of the habitual way in which individtials, or groups 
of individuals, interact. 

But it may be said that these habitual ways of interact- 
ing among individuals are not invariable, and that there- 
fore there can be no sciences of social phenomena. It may 

1- Instincts are, of course, teleological only indirectly (see Chap- 
ter IX). They are adaptations, brought about, not by intelligence, 
hut by selection. But they function toward maintaining the life of 
the species, and so are objectively teleological, that is, directed to 
an end. The teleological element in life and mind, it may be added, 
(which mechanistic theorists would totally exclude from science) is 
apparently rooted in the very character of the life-process. Modern 
psjrchologists, at any rate, almost universally admit that mind, or 
eonsciousness, is selective, that is, teleological, from the start. See 
Chapter VL 

s The use of ** habit " in this broad sense as a convenient term 
to cover all the uniformities of action or behavior is sanctioned by 
the best psychologists, such as James, Angell, and others. 
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be granted that the social sciences can never become exact 
sciences like the physical sciences, but it does not follow 
from this that they are not trustworthy bodies of scientific 
knowledge, capable of affording guidance in all the prac- 
tical affairs of life. A slight degree of inexactness does not 
invalidate scientific knowledge because science deals with 
large masses of facts and general situations. Thus if cer- 
tain exceptions are found to some social law, it does not 
invalidate that law for the purposes of the sociologist, be- 
cause ninety-nine times out of a hundred he can count on its 
working. 

Again, it is not true that science consists chiefly of laws, 
unless that word is used in a very broad sense. A science 
consists equally, at least, of principles. Principles are gen- 
eralizations, which usually explain the ways of working 
of certain forces or agencies;* while laws are more super- 
ficial formulations of the observed uniformities of the re- 
sulting phenomena. In physical science, principles explain 
by referring phenomena to mechanical cause and effect, ac- 
tion and reaction. But in the social sciences, the agent, 
man, acts teleologically ; hence social phenomena must be 
explained in teleological terms. Thus it is quite as scien- 
tific to explain human actions in terms of habit, adaptation, 
purpose, stimulus, and response as it is to explain physical 
phenomena in terms of mechanical cause and effect. This 
is only saying, in effect, that sociology is a psychological 
science; but it is not, of course, saying that sociology is a 
metaphysical science. 

To sum up: It is not the business of the sociologist to 
settle metaphysical problems, nor has he any right to as- 

1 Yerkes (Introduction to Psychology, p. 248), following Poin- 
car6, defines a principle as " a generalization which must prove true 
if our definition of our object is to remain correct." In other words, 
a principle involves a logical relation between phenomena ratlier 
than a mechanical. Hence principles are more fundamental truths 
than laws, that is, are less relative. 
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snme, at the present time, that they are settled. It is rather 
his business upon the basis of a common-sense view of the 
world, to trace uniformities among social phenomena so far 
as he can, and to explain social processes, now in terms of 
physical causation, where such can be traced, and now in 
terms of mental activity, when the process is evidently one 
of stimulus and response. Only thus can sociology escape 
from the barren wastes of fruitless, metaphysical discussion ; 
and only thus can it make its own proper contribution to 
that ultimate world-view to which general philosophy seeks 
to attain. 



CHAPTER V 

SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY 

It is impossible to treat adequately within the limits 
of a single chapter the subject of scientific methods in so- 
ciology. Nevertheless, a few words about methods seem 
important in order that the point of view of this text may 
be thoroughly understood. 

For the beginner in sociology, perhaps the most useful 
things that can be said about methods of thinking and in- 
vestigating are mainly negative. First of all, it is neces- 
sary that metaphysical assumptions and personal bias be 
eliminated if the problems of the social life are to be studied 
from the scientific point of view at all. The necessity of 
avoiding metaphysical assumptions so far as possible has 
already been discussed. The peculiar thing is that some 
sociologists do not seem to understand that such assump- 
tions as monism and materialism are just as metaphysical 
as assumptions of dualism * or idealism. As we have 
already insisted, the assumption of monism is as methodo- 
logically illegitimate from the standpoint of pure science 
as any other metaphysical assumption. The standpoint in 
approaching all purely sociological problems must be that 
of the naive consciousness, which is the standpoint of all 
the natural sciences. As we have already shown, even such 
an assumption as that of the absolute universality of me- 

1 The recognition of a phenomenal duality, as has just been 
pointed out in the precedinj* chapter, i» not to be confused with 
metaphysical dualism. Such recognition is aa necessary for positive 
science as for common sense. 
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ehanical cause and effect, or of physical necessity in the 
social life, is a metaphysical assumption, and therefore 
unwarranted in sociology. Such an assumption is war- 
ranted in the physical sciences because it is in accord with 
the common-sense view of the world and will work. For 
the same reason it is not warranted in the social sciences, 
because it is not in accordance with a naive view and be- 
cause it has not been found to work in their investigations. 

As regards the effect of personal bias in the scientific 
study of social problems, Herbert Spencer performed an 
invaluable service for sociology when he showed the bane- 
ful effect of various class, party, sectarian, and personal 
biases upon the work of the sociological investigator.^ It 
is difficult for us all to see social facts as they are, and 
the prejudices which each one of us has received from his 
environment prevent us from forming true judgments about 
social conditions and movements. These prejudices con- 
stitute what may be called, to borrow a phrase from the 
physical sciences, the ** personal equation " of the soci- 
ologist.* This must be carefully allowed for in all social 
investigations and so far as possible eliminated. Of course, 
no one can free himself entirely from these influences 
which warp judgment and betray even the best thinkers 
into serious errors, but much more might be done through 
a careful study of scientific methods and through taking 
thought than is at present accomplished. It is only in so far 
as the mind raises itself above the personal and the local 
into true universality that such a science as sociology is 
even possible. 

A peculiar sort of personal bias is frequently gotten 
from the study of the special social sciences, and this must 
be carefully guarded against. As we have already seen, 
these special social sciences are peculiarly apt to give the 

1 See his Study of Sociology, Chaps. IV-XII. 
» Cf. Spencer, op. cil., p. 10. 
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student one-sided views of the social reality, and in certain 
types of mind such one-sided views become readily mistaken 
for the whole truth. Sociologists themselves, however, 
have frequently gotten the same one-sidedness from fol- 
lowing up with too great faith some single clew or theory 
regarding the social life. Now it is evident that all such 
one-sidedness or partialness of view is the bane of the 
sociologist, whether it comes from personal bias, from long 
study of some one phase of the social life, or from too 
great faith in some single social perception. The sociolo- 
gist, and particularly the beginner in sociology, must have 
no pet theories in his thinking and investigating; rather 
he must keep in his mind several working hypotheses, test- 
ing each by his facts and striving to see all sides of the 
truth.* 

Indnctive Hethods. — It is only after the sociologist has 
cleared away all these hindrances to the scientific study 
of the social reality that he is ready for the complicated 
processes of the inductive method. All inductive methods 
are very complex, and we can do no more in this place 
than barely note the more important kinds of induction 
used in sociology. 

(1) The primary form of the inductive method is 06- 
servation. Too much emphasis cannot be laid in sociol- 
ogy upon the observation by the student of the daily so- 
cial life around him. He usually has opportunity in almost 
any community to observe the principal forms of association, 
the types of interaction between individuals, and the vari- 
ous social classes. In the study of social organization, 
social activities, and social changes as they, exist about us, 
a great deal of deduction is, of course, necessarily mixed 
with the inductive process ; nevertheless, such practical 
observations are rightly regarded as preeminently induc- 

1 See Professor Chamberlain's admirable article on " The Method 
of the Multiple Working Hypothesis" in the Journal of Ocology^ 
November, 1897. 
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tive, and when intelligently and systematically carried out 
they are of the greatest value to the student, especially in 
studying the problems of social structure and function. 

Experiment is a form of observation when the condi- 
tions can be controlled by the observer and he can vary, 
independently, some of the factors of the situation and 
observe the result. Obviously, the method of experiment 
which has been so fruitfully used in many of the natural 
sciences can be but seldom used in the social sciences, 
although governmental agencies and great endowments for 
social investigation, like the Sage Foundation, have it 
within their power to conduct true experiments along so- 
ciological lines. 

(2) A second form of the inductive method of great 
value to the sociologist is the statistical method. This is 
where social facts are observed, colligated, tabulated, and 
compared, usually several persons being employed in this 
process. This method is more complex than ordinary ob- 
servation, not only because of the great number of persons 
involved in observing and colligating facts, but also on 
account of the many mathematical processes involved in 
their tabulation and comparison.^ While there are many 
opportunities for error, therefore, in this method, still when 
carefully carried out, it yields the nearest approach to 
exact measurement of social phenomena which we have in 
the social sciences. For this reason it has been claimed that 
the statistical method is the only method competent to 
produce sciences of social phenomena, since it is only by 
measuring phenomena that we can secure exact or scientific 
knowledge. Without endorsing this extreme view, it must 
be admitted that in the statistical method, the student of 

iThe statistical method is by some writers regarded as a form 
of the comparative and historical methods. Inasmuch as it in- 
ToWes a combination of several methods, it is best re|in^rded, how- 
ever, as an independent method. Use is made of it, more or less, 
in all the natural sciences. 
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the social sciences finds an indispensable aid in the scientific 
study of social phenomena, especially of mass movements, 
and general tendencies. Statistics, as the only means of 
measuring mass movements and general tendencies, must 
come into a larger and larger use in the social sciences.* 
General psychological influences and tendencies can often 
be measured in this way no less than the influences of 
factors in the physical environment. In sa far as it is 
possible to measure the phenomena of collective life, the 
statistical method is, then, all important. 

(3) When the study of social phenomena is extended 
to the past by means of documents and other remains, we 
have the historical method. This method has been thought 
by many students of the social sciences in the past, as 
well as by historians, to be the most important method 
of studying social problems. This opinion was indeed 
held by Comte, who declared the historical methc^ to be 
the method par excellence of the social sciences.* There 
can be no question that the historical method is indis- 
pensable in the social sciences, and that it is especially 
valuable to the sociologist in the study of social evolution. 



1 Professor Walter F. Willcox has for many years ably advocated 
the value of statistics as a method for the social sciences. Pro- 
fessor Giddings has also been one of the chief advocates of the sta- 
tistical method in sociology. He says {American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. X, p. 176): "It has become the chiefly important 
method of sociology; and assuredly, in the course of time^ it will 
bring our knowledge of society up to standards of thoroughness 
and precision comparable to the results attained by any natural 
science." 

For doubts as to the value of the statistical method in sociology, 
however, see Waxweiler, Eaquisse d*une Sociologies Chap. IV, pp. 
103-106. 

2 See Positive Philosophy, Bk. VI, Chap. III. Comte was, how- 
ever, right in claiming that the historical method is in a sense the 
peculiar method of the social sciences, since only the social sciences 
deal with historical phenomena in the strict seiiae. 
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Still* it does not deserve to be considered of greater im- 
portance than certain other scientific methods.^ Its limi- 
tations in sociology have already been so fully discussed 
that it is not necessary to enlarge upon this subject. The 
imat advantage of the historical method is, manifestly, 
that it allows the survey, in broad outlines at least, of 
proenses widely extended in time. In this way the stu- 
dent may perceive the trend of development and the dif- 
ferent factors involved in bringing about social changes. 
Though the historical method does not permit of exact 
netsurements or exact determinations of any sort, there 
(in be no doubt that the emphasis laid upon it by certain 
itudeots of the social sciences is in part justified because 
when rightly used, it serves to correct misconceptions and 
onesided views of the social life perhaps better than any 
(AKer single method. 

(4) The comparative or ethnographical method is the 
■tudy of different types of society scatteretl over the globe 
in more or less contemporary times. It is the study of 
M^ial phenomena as extended in space rather than in 
titte. It makes use of the descriptions, more or less ac- 
^^nie, by travelers, missionaries and scientific investi- 
Ifiton of various p<»oplt« in different stagi« of culture. 
Time types of society, repn*senting different stages of 
•*ial evolution, throw more or less light upon the prob- 
l«» of social development. Cons^Hpiently, this methcKl of 
■Wy of socioIc»gical problems has l>een prefiTred alt^>- 
9^T by certain sociologists, nota!)Iy SjKjncer, who used 
1^ tlniost exclusively in his sociological inductions. In 
^^y university courses in sociology in the past, indeiHl, 
Jjttif or nothing was heard of any other methml of 8<*i- 

'The claim formerly made by certain liistorinnfi that only stu* 
^U of hiitory (and of hintory alone) are c«)m|M'tent to interpret 
"^ry. or to put forth 0oun«l theorien of aticial evolution, lietrayt, of 
'''^nv, not only too great confidence in the hitst4>rical method, but 
^ ia iaduction generally. 
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entific approach to the problems of sociology.* Thfe ob- 
jection to this exclusive use of anthropological and ethno- 
graphical material in approaching sociological problems 
is that it gives those problems an appearance of unreality 
and of detachment from the practical concerns of life. 
While this method is indispensable in any exhaustive study 
of sociological problems, yet it is quite wrong in principle 
to start the study of sociology with an examination of 
the social life of peoples remote in culture from our own. 
There are too many opportunities for fallacy in sociological 
inductions of this sort, and, as has already been said, the 
resultant sociology frequently has little apparent connec- 
tion with real life. 

It is evident that the various inductive methods just 
discussed overlap, and it should be evident that the ideal 
inductive method lies in a combination of all of these four 
methods and not in the exclusive use of any one of them. 
The well-trained sociologist will make practically equal 
use of all of them. 

Deductive Methods.— Beyond the inductive methods of 
sociology lie its deductive methods. Deduction, as we have 
seen, really accompanies induction at eveiy step of sci- 
entific reasoning. It is impossible to make an induction 

1 Even recently, it has been claimed that in university courses in 
sociology the approach to sociological problems should be through cul- 
tural anthropology and ethnography. It must be said emphatically 
that such a claim rests either upon a misapprehension of the nature 
of sociology or upon one-sidedness in scientific method. If the people 
of England existed alone on the earth, and if all knowledge of history 
stretching back farther than a lifetime were swept away, they could 
still have, biology and psychology remaining, a very respectable soci- 
ology. Anthropology and ethnography, like history and stiitistics, 
serve to perfect sociology, but they are not indispensable to it, 
while biology and psychology are. Cultural anthropology and eth- 
nography are even more dependent upon sociology for the proper 
interpretation of their facts than sociology is dependent upon them. 
Cf. Waxweiler, Esquisae Wune Sociologies pp. 109-115. 
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from facts without some hypothesis in mind. It is only 
for the sake of analysis, then, that we separate induction 
from deduction. While all modern science is inductive in 
spirit and proceeds from the fact to the hypothesis, rather 
than from the hypothesis to the fact, yet, certain sciences 
are more deductive than others. In the general sciences, 
built up from the results of other sciences, such as soci- 
olc^y is, deduction is even more important than induction. 
The legitimate use of deduction in sociology is obviously, 
not deduction from metaphysical assumptions or speculative 
hypotheses, but rather deduction from the laws and prin- 
ciples of other established sciences which have more or 
less bearing upon tlie social life. The deductions of so- 
ciology, it is obvious, must be chiefly from the laws and 
principles of biology and psychology. It is psychology, 
in particular, which furnishes the principles of social in- 
terpretation. Deduction from psychology, or the so-called 
psychological method, is the most fruitful method in sociol- 
ogy at the present time. As Professor Giddings says,* ** At 
present all serious work in sociology starts from psychologi- 
cal data, and proceeds by combination of psychological with 
statistical and historical methods." The method of psy- 
chological analysis, it may be added, has practically cre- 
ated modem economics, the most developed of the social 
sciences. There can be no doubt as to its value in soci- 
ology,' and it will be the chief method employed in this 
text. 



I Science, VoL IX, p. 16. 

s Professor Carver rightly says ( Sociology and Social Progress, 
note, p. 64) that psychological analysis of familiar tacts deserves to 
rank as a distinct scientific method in the social scences, and that 
the economists, led by the Austrian school, have carried this analysis 
further (though often on the basis of a faulty psychology — see 
Anderson's Social Value) than any other workers in the field of 
the social sciences. Carver concludes : " So fruitful has been this 
metbod in economics that the student of sociology must look for- 
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A special phase of the psychological method in soci- 
ology is known as sympathetic introspection.^ The social 
observer puts himsef in imagination in the situation of 
a person or class of persons whom he wishes to understand. 
By so doing he can get at, with more or less accuracy 
through inference, the psychological processes of the per- 
sons studied, and foresee their probable social conduct. The 
psychological sociologist makes use of this method con- 
stantly in studying the social life from the psychological 
point of view.* He makes large use of this method in 
particular to understand special social classes, such as chil- 
dren, races, the poor, criminals and the like. It is evi- 
dent that this method of sympathetic introspection, while 
it involves a large amount of social observation, is essen- 
tially deductive in character, and unless carried out upon 
the basis of adequate knowledge of psychological laws and 
principles, it is a method which is peculiarly liable to 
error. When based, however, upon an adequate knowledge 
of psychology and fortified by inductive evidence, it is a 
peculiarly invaluable and fruitful method. 

It is never safe, it shauld be needless to remark, to 
make the social sciences simply deductions from biological 
and psychological principles. Biology and psychology are 
not sufficiently developed as yet to warrant any such pro- 
cedure. The slower but safer inductive methods of study 
must be used in sociology, then, to check deductive proc- 
esses ^at every step. Deduction may furnish the hypothe- 
sis in sociology, as in other sciences, but induction must 
always furnish the testing of the hypothesis. 

ward with confidence to its application to many of the wider prob- 
lems of sociology and politics." 

1 Introspection in the strict sense (self -introspection) is not, as 
is so often assumed, directly available in sociology. In psychology 
proper, on the other hand, it is the characteristic method, and so 
furnishes facts and principles which may by deduction be used in 
sociology. 

»Cf. CJooley, Social OrgatUzation, p. 7. 
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Certain other deductive methods, largely employed in 
80ciol<^y in the past, call for brief notice. One of these 
is deduction from the analogy between society and an 
organisnu Another is deduction from the general parallel- 
ism between the individual and society. Both forms of 
deduction make assumptions as to similarities which have 
not yet been fully established. Nevertheless, both of these 
methods may be legitimate within certain bounds. In so 
far as a general likeness in organic and social structure 
has been established, it is, of course, legitimate to use this 
fact as a clew to discovery in sociology, but it is hardly 
safe to carry such deductions from analogy further than 
that. The same holds true of deductions from the as- 
sumed parallelism between the individual and society. 
There can be no doubt that there is an apparent rough 
parallelism in function and development between the indi- 
vidual and society which may suggest to the sociologist 
nany valuable hypotheses, which, however, should always 
be tested by study of objective social facts. 

From what has been fiaid it is evident that an adequate 
method for sociology must be very complex. It must be 
WL combination of practically all the more important induc- 
tive and deductive scientific methods. The method of so- 
ciology may be best described perhaps as a constructive 
synthesis;^ for it takes the deductive elements of the dif- 
ferent sciences and the inductive results of observation 
and history and fuses them into a new and all-sided view 
of the social life-process. At any rate, no sociology worthy 

1 While the chief method employed in this text is that of psycho- 
logical analysis, the author feels that the work may with justice be 
described as an outcome of the method of synthesis, since it repre- 
sents sociological studies along many lines with the use of many 
different methods (only a small part of which is indicated in his 
elementary text, Sociology and Modern Social Problems), Whilef 
the method of this book is psychological in form ,it is intended to 
be truly 83mthetic in spirit. On the method of " psychological syn- 
thesis," see Giddings, Principlea of Sociology, pp. 66-69, 
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• 

of the name can be built up through the employment of 
any single scientific method, and the employment of many 
methods implies that synthesis must finally be relied upon 
to bring their results into harmony. 

Sociol(^ and Hathematical Methods. — It remains only to 
say a word about the relation of sociology to the regula- 
tive or methodological disciplines, mathematics and logic. 
The physical sciences acknowledge no investigation or dem- 
onstration as final unless it is mathematical. On this ac- 
count some have claimed that if the social sciences are 
to become true sciences they must also reduce their phe- 
nomena to mathematical formulffi. Without stopping to 
criticise the view that science consists of quantitative meas- 
urements, it must be evident to all who have suflBciently 
considered the matter that only a small portion of social 
phenomena will submit to mathematical treatment,* for 
mathematical treatment always presupposes measurements 
of some sort. Now, social phenomena are largely subjec- 
tive and qualitative and many of the most intimate things 
concerning man's social life cannot be measured. The 
physical sciences, on the other hand, have as their subject 
matter external and quantitative phenomena; hence they 
submit to mathematics, the science of quantities and meas- 
urements, as their regulative discipline. 

What, then, shall be the regulative discipline of the 
social sciences ? Manifestly, it must be logic, which, as the 
science of right reasoning, is fundamentally the regulative 

1 Of course, social measurements are greatly to be desired wher- 
ever they are possible. Too great faith in the application of mathe- 
matical methods in sociology, however, is unwarranted, not only 
by the condition of present knowledge, but also by the nature of 
social facts themselves. The writer, of course, is unwilling to accept 
the claims of certain mathematicians who would conceive their sub- 
ject so broadly as to make it practically synonymous with logic itself 
("the science which draws necessary conclusions" — Benjamin 
Peirce). On the contrary, mathematical treatment of any subject is 
only possible where measurement is possible* 
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discipline of all the sciences, including mathematics itself. 
Logic has a peculiarly close bearing upon the psychical 
sciences, including sociology, inasmuch they must look to 
logic, rather than mathematics, for the validation of their 
reasoning, since their phenomena, for the most part, will 
not submit to measurement. In order to perfect an ade- 
quate scientific method, therefore, the sociologist must 
have recourse to the principles of logic at every step. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OP SOCIOLOGY* 

We have already called attention to the fact that psy- 
chology is the immediate basis of sociology; and that no 
one can be a sociologist unless he is, in some measure, a 
psychologist, since the interconnections between individuals 
are largely interconnections between their mental processes 
through interstimulation and response. Social processes 
may, indeed, be regarded as combinations of the mental 
processes of individuals; or, to put the matter in simpler 
language, the interrelationships of individuals are expres- 
sions of the influence which the thought, feeling, and will 
of one individual has upon tlie thought, feeling, and will 
of another individual. At any rate, we maintain that the 
essential element in the social process is the psychical 
element. 

From all this, it follows that the development of so- 
ciology must depend upon the development of psychology. 
But, as a matter of f:u*t, th(» development of psychology 
has not always afforded clearer insight into social ques- 
tions. Much of the psychology which the student learns 
in text-books and in the laboratory seems so abstract and 

1 For the point of view in this and in tho two succeeding chapters 
the writer is indehtod to two of liis former teachers, Professor John 
Dewey, now of Columbia University, and Professor O. H. Mead, of 
the University of Chicago. This chapter, like the five preceding, 
was written In 1907 in practically its present form. Since then a 
number of psychological works embodying the same point of view 
have been published. 
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remote from real life that it has but little evident bearing 
upon human conduct. This is because hitherto psycholo- 
grists have been more concerned with analyzing the structure 
of human consciousness than with developing a psychology 
of human action. The latest developments in psychology 
are, however, developments toward such a psychology of 
human activities or behavior; and it cannot be doubted 
that when such a pwsychology has been fully developed, 
that it will supply the missing key for the interpretation 
of social phenomena.^ 

Knowledge of the psychology of the human individual 
in action being indispensable to the student of sociology, 
it seems almost necessary to begin a text in psychological 
sociology with some account of individual human nature. 
Just as psychologists have found it convenient and even 
oecessary to preface their discussions of mental processes 
with a brief description of the structure and functioning 
of the brain and the nervous system, so sociologists will 
find it convenient to preface their discussions of social 
processes with some account of the psychical characteristics 

1 Says Professor Max Meyer : ** Mind is a subject fit to be studied 
only because it is, and to the extent to which it is, significant for 
social intercourse. Because of this relation psychology is the foun- 
dation upon which sociology and all the special social sciences rest. 
But social intercourse is not a mystical transference of thought, 
a transference of the kind which exists only in the dreams of the 
spintualistic deceivers and deceived. Social intercourse is conduct, 
behavior, or whatever name can be used as moaning action of organ- 
isms upon other organisms. But not all such actions are of the 
cnnseious type. What a folly when ' psychologists ' for thousands 
of years took it for granted that they could afford to ignore all 
activity except that of which tlie actor was supposed to be con- 
scions. The larger part of the activity of a human being is uncon- 
scious, but no less important on that account. If psychology is to 
be of any service to mankind, it must be, not an analysis of con- 
•ciouiiness primarily, but a study of the biological laws governing 
human activity, human behavior." — Univcrsitjf Missourian, April 
16, 1011. 
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of the human individual. Moreover, it is desirable that the 
psychology which each sociologist makes use of in inter- 
preting the social life should be made as explicit as prac- 
ticable, so that there can be no misunderstanding on the 
part of the reader. We shall accordingly devote this chap- 
ter to a brief statement of some of the results of modern 
functional psychology. 

Strnctnnd and Functional Psychology. — Let us first, how- 
ever, stop to distinguish more clearly the two great divi- 
sions of psychology from each other. Structural or de- 
scriptive psychology is concerned with the analjrsis of the 
mental content of the individual mind — that is, with the 
analysis of states of consciousness into their constituent 
elements.^ While an important part of general psychology, 
it is of little value to the sociologist, as he deals wholly 
w^ith the person in action. We shall accordingly devote no 
special attention to this phase of psychology. Functional 
or dynamic psychology, on the other hand, is the science 
of the mind in action." It deals with individual human 
conduct or behavior in the widest sense, explaining its 
genesis and function in the life-process. Thus it furnishes 
the principles for interpreting the interactions of indi- 
viduals and the evolution of social organization. We shall 
now attempt to give a brief outline of these principles of 
functional psychology, though for any detailed and com- 
prehensive account of them the student must turn to some 
work on psychology.* 

1 It must always be borne in mind that these should be consid- 
ered merely two aspects of one science — psychology — not distinct 
sciences. Other divisions of psychology, such as genetic, physiolog- 
ical, etc., are of course not inconsistent with the above division. 
See Angel Ts article on ** The Province of Functional Psychology," 
Psychological Jicview, Vol. XIV. 

2 Cf. Thorndike, Elements of Psychologyy p. 184. 

8 Perhaps the best brief statement of the principles of functional 
psychology for the student of sociology is Thorndike's Elements of 
Psychology, Part III. Angeirs Psychology is also excellent, while 
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Conteioiuiiets and Bodily Movement.^ — Consciousness 
seems to be intimately connected with the katabolie nature 
of the animal organism — ^that is, with the tendency to ex- 
pend energy rather than to store up energy. Thus the 
plants, in which the anabolic tendency predominates, show 
no evidence of consciousness. Indeed, it can be accepted 
as a general truth that the more complex and varied the 
bodily movements are in a species, the higher its intelli- 
gence. This is practically the same as saying that the 
more rapid the metabolism, that is, the more rapidly the 
process of bodily change goes on, the greater will be the 
degree of mentality. 

Whatever may be the exact relation of consciousness to 
katabolie tendencies, it is certain that mind is fundamen- 
tally connected with the activities of the organism.* The 
dictum of James that ** all consciousness is motor "'is 
accepted as one of the comer stones of modem psychology, 
not only in the sense that all conscious states tend to express 
themselves in bodily movements, but also in the sense that 
all conscious states are the outcome of bodily movements.* 
One writer has even gone so far as to declare that ** the 
muscles in their active state are as much organs of thought 
as the brain itself." At any rate, bodily activity is the 
basis of the mental life. The act, or rather, the coordina- 
tion of the organism (muscle fibers and nerve cells) in 
some activity is the real fundamental fact with which the 
psychologist has to deal.^ 

Miller's Psychology of Thinking presents (Chaps. I-VI) the func- 
tional point of view with admirable clearness, though largely from 
the pedagogical standpoint. 

• C'f. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, Chap. VI; James, Psychol- 
ogy, Briefer Course, pp. 117-18, 370-72. 

«C'f. James, Briefer Course, p. 5; Angell, Psychology, p. 283. 

» Briefer Course, p. 370. 

« Cf. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 48-52. 55-58. 

• See Dewey, "The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology," Psycho- 
logical Review, Vol. Ill, July, 1896. Some recent functional psy- 
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But not all bodily activities, or even acts, are accom- 
panied by consciousness. Consciousness seems to appear 
at only those points where the purely physiological mech- 
anism of the body is incapable of meeting the demands of 
the environment.^ In other words, consciousness appears 
at those points where changes, new adjustments, in rela- 
tively complex activities occur. Consciousness is connected, 
then, with the process in living creatures which we know 
as adaptation, or adjustment to the environment, especially 
when the process of adaptation is rapid and complex.* In- 
deed, the function of consciousness in the life-process seems 
to be the mediation of adaptive processes which are too 
complex to be brought about by purely physiological means. 

9 

In other words, as Professor Angell says, ** Mind seems to 
be the master device by means of which the adaptive op- 
erations of organic life may be made most perfect."* 

Mind, then, according to the view of modem psychology, 
is not something apart from the life-process, but is a 
functioning element in that process. It is subject to the 
laws of life, to the laws of its evolution, like all other ele- 
ments in life. The things that act as stimuli to it, its 
valuations of stimuli, and its methods of response, are all 
in the long run as much determined by natural selection 
as the form and color of a leaf or a flower.* Thus our 

chologists would make " behavior " the fundamental fact with which 
the psychologist has to deal ; but as the unit of behavior (s the act, 
there is practically no difference in the point of view. 

1 Cf. Angell, Psychology, p. 50. 

2 Cf. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 18, 40-45. 
8 Psychology, p. 7. 

4 Cf. the statement of Balfour: "Eyes and ears, and all the 
mechanism of perception have been evolved in us and in our brute 
progenitors by the slow operation of Natural Selection." Presi- 
dent's Address, Report of the RritisP Association for the Advance- 
ment of ficience, 1904. p. 12. 

The selection hypothesis lies at the basis of a functional view of 
mind, and so is one of the assumptions of this text. The imprecMsloD, 
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seosatioiui, onr percepts, our feelings, our likes and dis- 
likai, our emotions, and even our reason itself, are all rele- 
vant to the life-process,^ and, barring the individual varia- 
tions, are outcomes of natural selection. If we start at 
the sound of a loud noise, if we fear the dark, if we are 
attracted by the smell of the rose, if we find the taste 
of certain fruits delicious, if we like people who are like 
ourselves, it is because these or similar methods of reaction 
have proved of advantage to the race in the past — ^barring 
again, of course, the possibility that they are individual 
variations or reactions acquired in the lifetime of indi- 
viduals. The thought of evolution thus dominates modem 
functional psychology. But it must be borne in mind, of 
course, that natural selection is merely the elimination of 
the least favorable variations,^ and is thus a framework, 
so to speak, marking the limits of variation which nature 

enrrent among some, that the mutation theory of de Vries and Men- 
deliam have negatived the whole theory of evolution by selection 
( Darwinism ) is, of course, a gross mistake. Says Professor Bateson 
{MendeVa Principles of Heredity, p. 289): *< There is nothing in 
Mendelian discovery which runs counter to the cardinal doctrine 
that species have arisen by means of Natural Selection." For a 
defense of the selection hypothesis, see Thomson and Geddes, Evo- 
lution, Chap. V. 

t Life must not, of course, be thought of as reduced to its low- 
est physical terms, but as an expanding process which, potentially 
at least, is inclusive of even its most developed forms. See defini- 
tion of "life-process " on page 66. Says Professor Miller, " When 
the biological view of mind is urged, its advocate is often thought 
to be making the body and its physical life the end, viewing mind 
and all its processes as mere means to that end. But mind, when 
it appears in the living organism, becomes a part of the whole, an 
integral aspect of the self" {Psychology of Thitiking, p. 19). 

s Some of the earlier exponents of the selection hypothesis greatly 
exaggerated the part which natural selection plays in organic evo- 
lution. The idea of de Vries and of the Mendelians that selection 
is to be likened in its effects to a sieve was greatly needed as a cor- 
rective. Natural selection permits an indefinite amount of free 
variation within certain limits, though in the long run all forms of 
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permitSy but within which a large amoiuit of free variation 
is possible. 

The Spontaneity of the Organigm : Stimnlai and Betponie. 

—Living things, and perhaps all things, are charac- 
terized by spontaneity ; ^ that is, changes, movements are set 
up within them seemingly without the aid of external 
causes. This spontaneity is more manifest the higher we 
ascend in the scale of life and the more pronounced the 
katabolic consytitution of the animal organism becomes.' 
The old conception of the organism as passive with refer- 
ence to its environment is more and more being given 
up by modem biology and psychology ; the new conception 
is that the organism is essentially active.' The organism 
is, then, a relatively independent center of energy, whose 
activities are directed to sustaining or maintaining itself. 
That is, the activities of the organism spring from its own 
organic needs, such as nutrition and reproduction, and are 
directed to the satisfying of those needs. No organism 
could survive unless its activities were thus selective. The 
organism is teleological, then, in its very constitution, and 
the essential ground for its activities lies in its own internal 
condition — in its organic needs.* 

It follows from what has been said that the act, which 
we have said is the fundamental fact in the mental life 

life must be outcomea of natural selection. See Thomson and 
Geddes, Evolution, p. 248. 

1 Cf. Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organisms, pp. 261, 283-85. 

2 Spontaneity is, of course, a direct corollary of the katabolic 
nature of the animal organism. A ** passive " psychology is an im* 
possibility on the basis of modern biology. 

8 Cf. Jennings's statement (op. cit., p. 284): "The organism is 
activity"; also Thomson's statement (Heredity, p. 172): "The 
organism is an active, self-assertive, self-adaptive living creature — 
to some extent master of its fate." This view of the organism aa 
self -active must not be confounded with the neo- vitalism advocated 
by Driesch in liis Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 

*Cf. Jennings, Behavior of Loicer Organisms, pp. 302-06; 330-42. 
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from a functional point of view, begins from within, not 
from without.^ It begins with the physiological impulse 
which springs from some organic need. In the katabolic 
animal organism, with its tendency to expend energy, these 
impulses are incessant, so that the organism is in continu- 
ous readjustment with its surroundings. It is in this 
process of continuous adaptation and.readaptation to en- 
vironment for the sake of maintaining and enhancing life 
that consciousness appears. It appears in order to guide 
and control activity with reference to the environment.* 
If the ground for the beginning of the act is within, it is 
not less true that the act is developed with reference to 
the environment, and through the stimuli which the en- 
vironment affords.' The organism is equipped, accord- 
ingly, with various sense organs which report, through sen- 
sations, the conditions in the environment of which the 
organism needs to have knowledge in order to adjust itself 
successfully. The organism is, therefore, dependent upon 
the environment for the development and continuance of 
its activities ; and this dependence is expressed in the men- 
tal life through the stimulus; but the essential ground for 
the beginning of its activities lies within — in its own organic 

1 Cf. JenningH, Behamor of Lower OrgcmitmSf pp. 283-86. 

* Cf. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 2, 37. The assumption 
that consciousness does " guide and control activity/' that it does 
function, does utork, is of course the basic assumption of functional 
psychology. As this is the assumption of common sense, however, 
it does not need to be defended from the point of view of scientifie 
method. For arguments for the efficaciousness and survival value 
of mind or consciousness, see James, Principles of Psychology^ 
Vol. I, pp. 138-144; also Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 6, Chap. 
XVII ; Stratton, Experimental Psychology and Culture, pp. 281-87. 
As Miller says {loc. cit.): "Though we may not be able to explain 
satisfactorily either to the materialist or to the idealist the ulti- 
mate relation between conscious processes and the physiological 
processes of the brain, yet we may consistently hold that the two 

of activities are functionally related." 

• Cf. Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organifms, pp. 202-90. 
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needs. In other words, to use the language of some of the 
psychology of the day, activity depends primarily upon 
interest. 

The Nature of the Stimulus. — The stimulus is, then, not 
that which forces action, but that which makes action pos- 
sible along some line demanded from within.^ It is, as 
as has been said, the opportunity for the discharge of 
energy along some line of (organic need. The attitude of 
the organism toward the stimulus is not passive, but active.' 
The organism is keyed up, expectant of the stimulus 
through its inborn traits or acquired habits (inborn or 
acquired interests). Ordinarily, indeed, the organism 
seeks the stimulus. Thus, in daily life we continually seek 
the stimuli demanded by our inborn or acquired interests 
(organic needs). When the organism seems most passive, 
careful consideration of these cases shows that its passivity 
is but a high degree of specialized activity. For example, 
when we start involuntarily at the sound of a loud noise, 
it is not because the organism is passively forced to re- 
spond to the stimulus, but because it has been keyed up, 
made expectant, for such stimuli through many generations 
of inherited habit. Organisms in the past which did not 

1 Cf. Jennings, op, dt., pp. 201, 285, 286, 288. 

2 It is perhaps superfluous to criticise the "passive" psychology 
of the social thinkers of the past, although such psychology is by 
no means rare in the sociological literature of the present. Witness, 
for example, Ward's description of the way a sensory stimulus is 
converted into a motor impulse: "The impression made at the 
exterior is communicated through a nerve, by the actual succes- 
sive alteration of the state of its molecules, to a less differentiated 
protoplasmic mass in the interior, which receives the impulse by a 
similar alteration of all its molecules, throwing it into an unstable 
condition, from which it immediately returns to its normal state 
by means of a discharge along a second line leading to some organ 
of locomotion" {Dynamic Sociology y Vol. I, p. 272). This whole 
passage implies the activity of environment and the passivity of 
the organism; the activity of the organism being conceived as pro- 
duced wholly by the stimulation of the environmeni. 
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respond quickly to such stimuli would be eliminated by 
natural selection. Thus natural selection established in us 
the neural habit of responding quickly to loud noises. 
Such cases of involuntary attention are, then, to be ex- 
plained as due to the highly specialized receptivity of the 
organism for certain stimuli, brought about by natural 
selection.^ They express the inborn activities or interests 
of the organism in contrast to its acquired activities or in- 
terests. 

One other point implied in the above must be made 
more explicit; and that is that the response to the stimulus 
implies inner organization. There must be a coordination 
answering to the stimulus, or else no response could be 
made. Indeed, a stimulus could not be sensed at all unless 
there were an inner organization answering to it.* New 
stimuli are, for this reason, assimilated to old ones, and 
the response is made, as it were, by analogy, until the 
organism readjusts itself, that is, builds up a new coordina- 
tion answering to the new stimulus. Not everything, in 
other words, has to be learned by us as individuals. We 
receive through our birth a certain stock of hereditary co- 
ordinations, known as reflexes and instincts, and it is upon 
the basis of these that the child makes its first responses 
to stimuli, and builds its new adaptations or habits.' These 
reflexes and instincts, which evidently represent the ac- 
quirements of the race through long ages of organic evolu- 
tion, lie at the very basis of our mental and social life, 
and will frequently concern us later. 



1 Cf. Angell, P9ychologyy p. 76. 

sThis 18 implied, of course, in the general fact that the devel- 
opment of oonsciouanesa haa run parallel with the development of 
the nervous system. However, if the "tropism theory" is correct, 
the inner organization necessary for response to a stimulus would 
be, not so much anatomical, as chemical. But see Jennings, op, cit,. 
Chap. XIV. 

• Cf. Angell, Pa^foKology, p. 50. 
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The Selective Nature of Consciousness.^ — The mind, 
then, presents itself to us, even in its early beginnings^ as es- 
sentially a selective activity.^ Its whole business to select, 
from among the countless stimuli which surround an or- 
ganism, those which are needful for the maintenance and 
development of its activities. The basis of this selection is 
the inner organization of the organism, built up previously 
through natural selection and habit in response to organic 
needs. To say that the mind is a selective agency is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is also an evaluating activity ; for the 
mind could not select among stimuli without valuing cer- 
tain stimuli higher than others ; and the basis of this valua- 
tion, which appears in consciousness under the forms of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, is again the inner con- 
stitution of the organism. 

An important practical conclusion from the above is 
that the organism is not in subjection to its environment, 
not at least directly, but only indirectly through natural 
selection and acquired habit.' Natural selection brings 
about certain innate or instinctive reactions to stimuli, but 
these are not hard and fast in man and the higher animals ; 
while acquired habits create certain pathways in the 
nervous system which give rise to persistent forms of ac- 
tivity. But the organism plays a leading part, as we shall 
see, in determining what habits it shall have.* Thus the 
whole psyche presents itself as a delicate apparatus for 
mastering the environment. In the highest development 
of psychic life, we should expect, therefore, that the sub- 
jection to the environment should become less and less. 
This is the case with man. It is by the might of mind 
that he has conquered the world. 

1 Cf. James, Principles of Psychplogy^ Vol. I, pp. 284-89. 

2 Cf. Jennings, Behavior of Loiver Organisms, pp. 302-5. 
» Cf. Jennings, op. cit., pp. 237, 284-85. 

*C{. Angell, Psychology, pp. 57, 58; Miller, Psychology of Think- 
ing, p. 54. 
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"^ — We have already called attention to the fact 
that the organism is equipped by heredity, through the 
working of the principle of natural selection, with inborn 
capacities to cope with its environment. These are the 
reflexes and instincts. The reflexes are simple coordinations, 
like sneezing, coughing, winking, grasping, which are not 
usually controlled by consciousness. They may be regarded 
as purely physiological, and concern us only because of 
their connection with the instincts. The instincts are 
simply more complex and variable reflexes in which con- 
sciousness plays a dominant part. They are inborn capaci- 
ties to act with reference to an end which has been estab- 
lished by natural selection. In the widest sense, they in- 
clude all activities or tendencies to activity which are 
unlearned — are in us apart from training or experience.* 
The instincts proper differ from the reflexes chiefly through 
the fact that (in man, at least) consciousness of some 
desirable end seems to dominate the series of acts, though 
the real biological end which the instinct subserves the 
individual is usually unconscious of. In any case, the 
instincts are the psychical aspect of race heredity,* and 
represent preformed pathways in the nervous system made 
in response to the demands of previous life conditions — 
that is, natural selection. 

1 8ee Thomdike, Elements of Psychology, Chap. XII; AngeH, 
Psychology f Chap. XV ; Judd, Psychology^ Chap VIII ; James, Briefer 
Course, Chap. XII; Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, 
Chap. Ill; also Chapter IX of this text. 

a Cf. Thomdikc*8 definition of instinct {op. cit., p. 15): " In- 
atinets include reflexes and al] other connections or tendencies to 
connect ions amongst thoughts, feelings, and acts which are un- 
learned — are in us apart from training or experience." This defini- 
tion would make the conception of instinct much broader than the 
one just given, as it would include much more than instinctive 
activities. Compare, however, what is said in Chapter IX con- 
oeming instinctive interests and beliefs. 

s Cf. Hobhouse's definition of instinct ( Mind in Evolution, p. 
(3): "The responae of inherited structure to stimulut.*' 
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Typical instincts are sexual and parental love, though 
the simpler ones of acquisitivenesSy combativeness, and 
imitativeness are equally in evidence in human society. 
These examples of instincts suggest at once that human 
instincts ripen gradually; that they develop only through 
the presence of appropriate stimuli; and that they are 
variable in different individuals.* Indeed, human instincts 
are little more than a complex series of instinctive reactions, 
which are modified by experience and built up into per- 
manent habits through the influence of successful adjust- 
ment. But the instincts are all-important as the basis of 
the mental and social life. They represent the biologically 
transmitted acquisitions of the race, and hence they are the 
** psychophores,'* or bearers of the mental life.* They 
furnish the nucleus of coordinations by which the organism 
must begin to master its environment, and all later adapta- 
tions are but modifications of these original, inherited re- 
actions. All that we learn, all of our interpretation and 
mastery of life, is but a superstructure reared upon the 
basis of our instincts. But it is important for the sociolo- 
gist to remember that the instincts are at the basis of the 
social as well as the mental life. All the interactions 
between individuals, no matter how complex they may 
become, all social structures and institutions, no matter 
how elaborate, rest finally upon the basis of instinct. 

Habits.' — Instincts are inborn, while habits are acquired. 
Instincts are race habits;* while habits, in the narrower 



1 Cf. Thorndike, op, cit, pp. 188-90. 

2 Cf. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, p. 61. 

8 See Angell, op. cit., Chap. Ill ; Thorndike, op cit.. Chap. XIII ; 
James, Principlea, Chap. IV; Judd, op, oit.. Chap. VIII. 

4 The term " race habit," as describing instinct, is objected to by 
some because it is said to imply the inheritance of "acquired 
traits" C habit" in the strict sense being always acquired). It is, 
however, a convenient term for racially persistent activities, and its 
use is sanctioned by the best psychologists (cf. Angell, op. oit,, pp. 
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sense in which we now use the term, are modifications of 
inherited activities acquired by individuals or groups of 
individuals during their lifetime. 

Habits are due to the fact that nervous currents tend 
to employ the same pathways which have previously been 
employed. They may be regarded as expressions in the 
pefychical realm of the law of persistence of force. At any 
rate, habit is the name we give to the persistence of an 
activity, though, as we have already said, the name, in 
strict psychological usage, is usually given only to acquired 
activities, while the term instinct is reserved for those race 
habits which are transmitted by heredity. 

All acquired habits are modifications of instincts.^ In- 
stinctive reactions become modified by experience, that is, 
the inherited tendencies of the individual are adapted to 
new situations, and new ways of reacting are thus acquired. 
The failure of an instinct to function successfully in a new 
situation leads to the appearance of consciousness and the 
reconstruction of the activity through its mediation. When 
the new coordination thus formed no longer needs atten- 

50, 206), without, of course, any implication of the inheritance of 
acquired traits. 

1 A difference of opinion exists among psychologists as to whether 
all habits are ultimately modifications of instinctive impulses or 
not. The view given in the text is that of Thomdike, Angell, and 
many others. Professor Judd holds, on the other hand {Psffchology, 
p. 216), that there are two classes of habits: (1) those which 
develop out of instincts; (2) those which develop by selection from 
diffuse or random activities. Professor John B. Watson (in Harper*9 
Magazine, February, 1012) suggests a reconciliatimi of these appar- 
ently different views by pointing out that the " random activities " 
are of instinctive origin. The difference between the views is evi- 
dently due to a difference in the definition of " instinct." The 
word is used in this text in the broad sense of the inherent or hered- 
itary impulses or tendencies which characterize a race. Of course, 
habits may also be based upon individual peculiarities, but these 
again may be regarded as variations in the relatively uniform racial 
tendeiicies. 
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tion, no longer exists for its own sake but is used as a 
means to something else, it drops more or less out of con- 
sciousness and becomes a habit in the strict sense of the 
word. Acquired habits, then, have their origin in adapta- 
tion. A single successful adjustment may be sufficient to 
establish a new habit. The habit is thus not started by 
the repetition of an act, but rather it is the habit which 
gives rise to the repetition.^ 

The earlier-formed habits become, of course, the basis 
for later ones through their modification by adaptation 
exactly in the same way that the instincts are modified. 
Thus are built up the countless habits of the mature indi- 
vidual. This process of building up habits out of instincts 
or previously formed habits constitutes the essence of men- 
tal growth both in the individual and in society. It is 
the method by which the individual learns, as we say, and 
it is also the method by which society progresses. 

Adaptation. — ^We have already repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the more important phenomena of. 
consciousness occur in connection with the process of adap- 
tation, that is, in the transition from one habit or activity 
to another. It remains to characterize briefly the part 
which some of the leading conscious processes play in the 
adaptive process. '* Discrimination '' is the mental process 
which marks the breakdown of a coordination. This brings 
the ** sensation '' to consciousness which is essentially the 
sign of the interruption of a habit. ** Attention " Ls the 
focusing of consciousness for the sake of discovering or 
selecting the stimuli which are adequate to reconstruct the 
activity. ** Association " is the process by which the dis- 
criminated elements are built up into a new coordination, 

1 Cf. Sisson, The Essentials of Character^ pp. 61-63. This is not 
denying, of course, that repetition or " practice " may greatly aid 
in fixing a habit, as all experiments indicate. It is denying, as 
Professor Sisson says, ''that mere repetition of an act wiU create 
a habit." 
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the association being primarily of motor tendencies and 
secondarily of ideas. Thus discrimination, sensation, atten- 
tion, and the whole list of conscious states, are, from a 
functional point of view, but factors in the adaptive 
processes of life, and get their functional significance from 
their connection with the process of adaptation. 

The whole mental life of the individual, then, centers 
about the facts of habit and adaptation. The building up 
of new habits, the breaking down of old ones, the adjust- 
ment of the countless number of habits to each other — it 
is in connection with these processes that all the phenomena 
of consciousness occur. It is also these processes which 
give rise to the most striking social phenomena. Habit 
and adaptation are, therefore, fundamental categories for 
the interpretation of the social life as well as the mental 
life of the individual.* 

The Three Aspects of Consciousness. — Every complete 
mental process has three sides or aspects, the volitional, 
the affective, and the cognitive. In other words, thinking, 
feeling and willing are not separate divisions of the mind, 
but are simply different aspects of its activity.* That is, 
every conscious state has its motor aspects (\inll), its affec- 
tive aspects (feeling), and its cognitive aspects (thinking). 
Of these three aspects the will, in the broad sense, may be 
regarded as primary, since the origin of every conscious 

1 See Chapter VIIT. 

« As Profpssor Miller «ays, "They are not separate structures; 
tliey are rather organizations of consciousneHs in different ways, each 
mode of conscious activity being adapted to a particular phase of 
tiie work needing to be done in the facilitation of adjustment. They 
•re to be regarded as phases, or attitudes^ or aspects of one unitary 
eonaciousness which appear within the complete mental act to meet 
specific needs within the process of adjustment.*' {Psychology of 
Thinking, pp. 64, 65.) 

From the standpoint of structural psychology, " will " is, of 
course, not a distinct mental element, though it has been suggested 
that it oorresponds roughly to kinesthetic sensations. 
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state is in the physiological impulse or activity. The other 
two aspects of consciousness may be regarded as evaluations 
of the activity — feeling being an evaluation of the activity 
with reference to the organism, cognition an evaluation of 
the activity with reference to the environment Every act 
is evaluated subjectively as to agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness, and objectively as to its adaptation or non-adaptar 
tion to the environment. In other words, feeling is the 
subjective side of the mental process, while thought is the 
objective side. Both are essentially mediatory in charac- 
ter, since both are concerned with the mediation or guid- 
ance of activity. 

Of course, the subjective ot feeling side of a mental 
process may greatly predominate over the objective or 
thought side, and vice versa. Thus some mental states may 
seem to be practically all feeling or all thought. But 
investigation has shown that there is no state of feeling 
that has not elements of perception in it, nor in the nature 
of things could there be; while the most abstract scientific 
thought has in it elements. of feeling.* Both are constant 
aspects of every mental process. However, in the evolution 
of conscious life, there seems to be a manifest tendency 
for thought to predominate over feeling in the higher 
stages, while in the lower stages of life it seems probable 
that feeling predominates over thought. 

The Will. — In the broad sense, the will is synonymous 
with psychical activity. As Professor Angell says, ** The 
term will is simply a convenient appellation for the whole 
range of mental life viewed from the standpoint of its 
activity and control over movement."* It is in this sense 

iThis 18, of course, not denying that feeling may approach the 
point of indifference in mental processes. Some psychologists claim 
that it is possible to get states of pure cognition. 

2 Psychology f p. 379. Compare the narrower definition of will 
given by Miller {op. cit., p. 63): ''The controlling of action by 
ideas is will.'' 
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that the will is primary in the mental life, and is an aspect 
of every conscious state. It is, indeed, but a name for 
the instincts and habits, viewed collectively and from the 
standpoint of their activity. 

Will manifests itself in consciousness under the form 
of impulse, which we may define briefly as the more or 
less conscious tendency toward a movement. When, how- 
ever, the activity is an habitual one and is unimpeded, the 
impulse may not rise above the threshold of consciousness, 
but remains purely physiological. The '' impulsiveness of 
all consciousness " is a fact abundantly demonstrated by 
psychological experiments, and is simply another way of 
saying that every conscious state has its motor (volitional) 
aspects. Activity, then, emerges into consciousness as an 
impulse, which is at once evaluated by the feelings and 
the intellect, and which, if in need of control, gives rise 
to the phenomena of will in the narrow sense, namely, 
choice, decision, determination. 

Will, in this narrow sense of the power to .control 
action by ideas, that is, the power of choice, decision, is 
seemingly a comparatively late development in mental 
evolution. It rests, however, on the selective power of mind 
which, as we have seen, has characterized it from its earliest 
beginnings. Conscious choice, decision, could hardly be 
possible, however, until the selective process came to con- 
sciousness; that is, until the mind became self-conscious. 
Of course, in acts of decision, or of '' pure will," as they 
are sometimes called, no impulses are created; there can 
only be conscious selection among impulses already exist- 
ing; that is, one impulse is developed at the expense of 
others. Hence arises in the individual the sense of free- 
dom of choice, or ** freedom of the will," as we say, though 
it is manifest that the freedom is very strictly limited by 
the individual's variety of impulses at a given moment. 
As Professor Thomdike says, ** His will is free in the sense 
that at any moment what he will attend to and cherish de- 
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pends upon him, upon his attitude toward the situation 
he confronts."^ 

Feeling. — By feeling, we mean the aflfective tone whieh 
accompanies conscious states.^ Feeling is used in some 
works on psychology in a much broader sense, as synony- 
mous with consciousness itself,* but we have used it to 
designate the agreeable or disagreeable tone of conscious- 
ness. In this sense, feeling is practically synonymous 
with pleasure and pain, using those words in a broad way. 

Feeling is, as we have already said, the subjective valua- 
tion which the organism gives to an activity.* It is, so 
to speak, the reverberation of the activity in the organism. 
When the activity is one which has, on the whole, in the 
past history of the species been advantageous, the result- 
ing feeling is usually pleasurable ; when, on the other hand, 
the activity is one which has been disadvantageous, the 
feeling is usually disagreeable or painful.* Because 



1 Elements of Psychology, p. 281. 

2 Cf. Angell, op, cit,, Chap. XIII; Titchener, Text-hook of Psychol- 
oor/y pp. 225-26. 

'This is the case with James and also with Thorndik'e in his 
Elements of Psychology, 

* As Miller happily phrases it, " Feeling is the me-side of the 
whole complex of conscious processes involved in adjustment** (op. 
cit,, p. 64). 

6 This is the crude, evolutional view of feeling (pleasantness and 
unpleasantness) ; for a more accurate statement, see Professor Max 
Meyer's articles in the Psychological Review y Vol. XV, on " The Nerv- 
ous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness." According to 
Meyer, " While the correlate of sensation is the nervous current 
itself, the correlate of pleasantness and unpleasantness is the in- 
crease or decrease of the intensity of a previously constant current 
if the increase or decrease is caused by a force acting at a point 
other than the point of sensory stimulation." This theory has been 
rendered more exact by Dr. L. L. Bernard in his Transition to an 
Objective Standard of Social Control (p. 18) : "Feeling," according 
to Dr. Bernard, " is the result of the correlation, i.e., the supple- 
mentation or interference, of nervous processes in such a way as to 
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deling 18, however, the inner, subjective side of conscious- 
ess, representing the evaluation of the individual organism 
F its own activity, it is subject to all the variations to 
hich the individual organism is subject. Conditions of 
ealth, habit, and personal idiosyncrasies often make that 
'hich is agreeable to one person disagreeable to another. 
^ the whole, however, pleasure or satisfaction is the rough 
ign in consciousness of the organically advantageous, 
rhile pain or discomfort is the sign of the organically dis- 
dvantageous. And because individual variations are usu- 
Uy not wide, human beings are, after all, remarkably the 
Mne in their feelings. 

On account of the obvious importance of pleasure and 
ain in our psychic life, some psychologists have regarded 
[lem as the primary forms of consciousness, from which 
11 other forms have been derived. But as we have already 
ointed out, feeling never exists in consciousness alone, 
ut is always a tone attached to some other conscious state, 
t is always attached to cognitive elements and indeed 
ecessarily must be from its very nature. There is 
o ground, then, for believing that pure feeling is the 
rimary form of consciousness, though it is probably true 
tiat in the lower types of mind, feeling greatly prepon- 
erates and dominates the other forms of consciousness.^ 

Again, it has been claimed that pleasure and pain are 
le sole springs of action.* This was, indeed, the view 

icrease or to diminish the neural activity along a given pathway, 
^here a nervous process is augmented, pleasantness is experienced, 
nd where a nervous procc^ss is weakened or diminished, there is 
aplemsantness." These views are not irreconcilable with the evolu- 
onary view of feeling; they are simply more exact. 

1 Professor Meyer, on the other hand, holds that feeling Is a 
^latiTely late product in mental evolution. See the Psychological 
erieir. Vol. XV, p. 320. 

s Bentham's famous statement, " Nature has placed mankind 
nder the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure " 
Primciplea of Morals and Legislation^ Chap. I),. is but one example 
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of human nature which prevailed during a great part of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Modem psychol- 
ogy, however, finds, as we have already stated, that feel- 
ing is, not the antecedent, but the accompaniment or even 
consequent of activity. 

Feeling does, however, modify activity. If the feel- 
ing tone aroused by an activity is pleasurable, the activity 
is reenforced; but if it is disagreeable or painful, the 
activity tends to be inhibited.^ But this is something very 
different from saying that pleasure and pain are the sole 
source of the activity. As Professor Thomdike says, ** One 
of the most artificial doctrines about human nature which 
has ever acquired prominence is the doctrine that pleasure 
and pain, felt or imagined, are the only motives to action." * 

To sum up : we are not pushed about hither and thither, 
by pleasure and pain, as the hedonistic x)sychology pro- 
claimed;* but pleasure and pain are monitors, rough and 
inaccurate, but very useful, which indicate to us, without 



of hundreds of similar statements made during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. See L. L. Bernard, op, cit.. Chap. III. 

1 Why agreeable feeling should reinforce activity and disagree- 
able feeling tend to inhibit activity, Thomdike thinks to be a totally 
unsolved problem (cf., e.g.. Elements of Paychologyy p. 316) ; but if 
Meyer and Bernard's theory that agreeable feeling results in gen- 
eral when the main nervous current is reinforced by currents from 
lower centers and that disagreeable feeling results when the main 
current is interrupted or diminished by other currents, there would 
seem to be no mystery about the matter. Cf. Meyer, " The Nervous 
Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness," Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. XV, and Bernard, Transition to an Objective Standard of 
Social Control, Chap. II. 

^ Elementa of Psychology, p. 284. 

8 For further criticism of hedonistic psychology, see Fite, Intro- 
ductory Study of Ethics, pp. 97-101. Part I of this work contains 
an extensive criticism of hedonism in all of its aspects, biological, 
psychological, sociological, and ethical. It may be added that the 
hedonistic psychology is essentially the same as the " passive " psy- 
chology spoken of above. 
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the labor of thought, the organically advantageous and 
disadvantageous. 

The compounds of feeling with other conscious states 
are so important in mental and social life that we must 
note the chief of these, namely, the emotions, the desires, 
and the interests. 

The Emotioiui. — The emotions are hereditary complexes 
of feeling and sensation which have become attached to 
certain instinctive reactions. It is the feeling aspect of 
the emotion, however, which predominates and gives it its 
significance in consciousness. As James says, " An emotion 
is a tendency to feel, and an instinct is a tendency to act 
characteristically when in the presence of a certain object" * 
Typical emotions are fear, anger, hatred, grief, joy, love 
and sympathy.* Their importance in the social life, and 
the difference in the explanation given of them by the 
old and the new psychology, make it worth our while to 
note briefly their origin and function. 

According to the older theory of the emotions, they 
were aroused directly by some object or idea. They were 
primarily intellectual and affective states, which brought 
about certain bodily reactions. According to the newer 
theory of the emotions, put forth by Professors James and 
Lange, they are due to certain bodily movements, chiefly 
of the internal organs, which accompany certain instinctive 
reactions." The feeling, in other words, which we term 
the emotion, is the result of bodily movements, and not 
the bodily movements the result of the feeling. To this 
theory Professor Dewey has added that the peculiar feel- 
ing which marks each emotion off from other emotions is 
due to the different reactions which various objects call 
forth, and that these reactions are the vestiges of acta 

originally advantageous to the species, and so have been 

— 

I Briefer Course, p. 373. 

< Angdl, op. eit., Chaps. XVIII-XIX ; Thorndike, op. eit., Chap. V. 

• See James, Principlea of Psychology, Chap. XXV. 
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fixed by natural selection. As Professor James says in 
eflFeet, it is not true that we run because we are afraid 
when, for example, we see a bear, but rather we are afraid 
in proportion as we have the tendency to run. Thus does 
the new psychology reverse the order set up by the older 
psychology. It would not be far from correct to say that 
the object which excites the emotion first excites the in- 
stinctive reaction, which gives rise to the emotion, while 
only later is the intellectual perception fully developed. 

It is popularly supposed that the emotions give rise 
to actions ; but at most they only reenf orce instinctive ac- 
tivities. As Professor Thorndike says, '* It is often stated 
that the emotions furnish the energy for action, while 
the intellectual states only guide and enlighten ; that with- 
out the emotions man would never act vigorously. This 
is false. Men of vigorous action seem to be moved by 
strong emotions because acting vigorously itself tends to 
produce strong emotions, but really clear insight and 
prompt decision do as much to favor action as do soul- 
stirring fervor and intense passion."* 

The emotions do, however, intensify action in certain 
instinctive ways. The impulsive power of the coarser emo- 
tions, especially, is marked, and they often lead to the most 
violent actions. In the social life the emotions powerfully 
reenforce habits and customs which are based upon native 
impulses, and in times of excitement they often produce 
reversions of activity to a purely instinctive type. But 
above all, they give richness and meaning to the social life. 
"While the emotions are chiefly conservative in their so- 
cial action,* because they represent, in the main, hereditary 
evaluations of activity by the individual organism, yet the 
social emotions form, as we shall see, a part of the psycho- 
logical basis of progress ; and emotional impulses in general, 
held in check and guided by reason, may intensify action 

1 Op. cif., p. 117. 

2 See Chnpter X. 
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in adyantagcoiiB ways. The emotions, then, while not the 
primary forces in individual or social life, are true sec- 
ondary forces which must be reckoned with both negatively 
and positively. 

The Desires and the Interests. — The desires are com- 
plexes of feeling and impulse with the knowledge of the 
object which will satisfy the impulse. They are most mani- 
fest in connection with the instinctive impulses; hence the 
close connection of desire with instinct.^ An impulse 
which springs from a purely acquired habit may, however, 
express itself in desire, though usually not of the strong, 
pnrionate sort That the desires are expressions of habits 
as well as of instincts is shown by the fact that the de- 
nres of men differ greatly, but the instincts of all are 
practically the same. 

Whether the desires are to be classified under the a»- 
pecti of feeling or of will psychologists differ. Some place 
tbem with the emotions, while others regard them as forma 
of will.* It is evident, however, that inasmuch as desire 
ii i compound of affective, volitional, and cognitive ele- 
inenti, it is of no importance whether it be classified as 
i form of feeling or of will. Desire arises, however, through 
the blocking of the impulse by some impe<liment to activity, 
^ich brings the ftH»ling valuation of the activity vividly 
to consciousness. For the same reason, the cognitive ele- 
ments in desire often b(»come extremely vivid. 

Although the desires are extremely complex mental 
■tatci, they occupy a position of fundamental importance 
in the social life. The relations of individuals may be 
icftirded as more or l(*ss direct expressions of their desires, 
ftff this reason, l*rof(»88or Ward and other sociologists 
I^Te claimed that tlic d(M»in« are the true social forces. 
"niiacUim we shall examine later. 

Interffit, in the psyehologienl sense, is the mibjeotive or 

t (7. AfiRi'll. op. cit., pp. 373-74. 

• Cf. Thomdikp, op. cit., p. 87, and Angell, p. 374. 
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feeling side of attention.^ In a wider sense, interest* is 
i^nonymous with organic need — ^that which concerns the 
life of the organism. Inasmuch as the organism is bom 
into the world with instinctive tendencies to attend to 
those things which concern its life, and is constantly ac- 
quiring by habit further tendencies of the same sort, it is 
evident that interest in the subjective sense tends to con- 
form to interest in the wider, objective sense. Neverthe- 
less, it would perhaps be better, in order to avoid 
ambiguity, to use the word only in the psychological sense. 
In this sense, interests are of two sorts: inborn, or in- 
stinctive, and acquired." An individual's inborn tendencies 
to attend may be called his instinctive interests, while his 
acquired tendencies to attend may be called his acquired 
interests. From this classification, it is obvious that the 
interests are subjective aspects of instinct and habit; and 
that an interpretation of the social life in terms of interest 
is essentially the same as an interpretation in terms of in- 
stinct and habit 

The Intellect. — The intellect is the objective, universal 
side of mind.* While the whole mind is concerned with the 
adaptation of the organism to its environment, the intellect, 
in the broad sense of cognition, is directly concerned with 
environmental factors. The various aspects of instinct, 
feeling and emotion stand peculiarly for the organism itself, 
while the intellect is turned outward toward the rest of the 
universe. Again, instinct, feeling and emotion all represent 
peculiarly the adaptations in the organism's past history, 
while the intellect stands chiefly for the present and the fu- 
ture. The intellect is the projective as well as the objective 
side of mind. All this is equivalent to saying that the cogni- 
tive elements of consciousness play the decisive role in adapt- 
ing the organism to its environment. Peeling, at most, can 

iCf. Anj^ell, op. ctt., pp. 362-68. 
2 Cf. Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 309-10. 
»Cf. Dewey, Psychology ^ pp. 21-24, 
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only evaluate activity with reference to the organism and its 
past environments ; while the intellect, in its highest devel- 
opment, can evaluate activity with reference to present 
and future environments, and even the universe itself. If 
man were still living a wild animal life in the woods, his 
instincts and emotions might be safe guides; but in the 
midst of a highly complex civilization and a rapidly chang- 
ing environment, they need criticism and supervision. 
Hence the demand for the supremacy of the intellect, es- 
pecially the reason, over the feelings, emotions, and passions 
— a demand which is acquiesced in by every sane mind, 
though this is not saying that many persons of compara- 
tively undeveloped intellect may not find in their feelings a 
safer guide than in their reason. 

We must not think of the intellect, however, as some- 
thing separate and apart from the instincts and emotions.* 
As has already been insisted, the intellect is but the more 
objective and psychological side of the same process which 
expresses itself in instinct and emotion on its more biologi- 
cal and subjective side. In the life-process, indeed, the 
intellect has been developed chiefly as an aid in carrying 
out the instincts and in satisfying the demands of feeling. 
Nevertheless, the intellect is not the mere servant of the in- 
stincts and emotions. In man, at least, it has achieved con- 
siderable independence of them, and not infrequently is in 
opposition to them. Chiefly on account of his rapidly 
changing environment, civilized man depends upon his in- 
stincts less than any other animal; for him, therefore, the 
intellect, especially the reason, has become the chief guide 
of life. 

The reason is simply the most highly developed form of 
the intellect. It is the most complex of all the devices of 
consciousness for aiding the organism in adapting itself to 
its environment.' Without attempting to describe its work- 

1 Cf. Miller, op. cit., pp. 97, 98. 
i Cf. Angcll, op, cit, p. 246. 
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ings in detail, it may be characterized as ** the universal- 
relating activity of mind "; that is, it functions to adapt 
the organism to a wider and more universal environment. 
By means of it consciousness is able to take account of fac- 
tors neither present nor tangible to the senses, remote, per- 
haps, in both space and time. Thus reason aids in adapting 
the organism to a much wider environment, both in space 
and in time, than such simple cognitive processes as sensa- 
tion, perception, memory and recognition could possibly 
do. Indeed, the goal of reason seems to be to adapt the self 
to a perfectly universal environment. Thus it explores the 
unknown and guides in even transforming the environment 
itself. All the achievements of science, all the conquests of 
the practical arts, all man's mastery over nature and self, 
are products of reason. And yet reason has apparently 
only begun its work of transforming nature and man. 

There is, of course, no foundation for the idea that the 
reason is essentially individualistic;^ and that there is, 
therefore, no rational sanction for altruism, and so also 
none for progress. The conception of reason as essentially 
** the calculation of consequences to self " is too narrow to 
need serious refutation. On the contrary, the reason, as we 
have seen, is the most universal aspect of mind ; and though 
in some of its earlier stages it may seem narrow and egois- 
tic, in its higher developments it may be said to represent 
far more the race than the individual. There is as much, 
and more hope, therefore, that men will attain to common 
beliefs and purposes, to spiritual union, through reason as 
through external authority or emotional appeals. Like the 
whole mind, the reason has been essentially social in its 
development. Though unsocializcd reason, like unsocialized 
desire, may be in abundant evidence in the present, it must 
be considered abnormal, and not that reason is essentially 



iCf. Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 404, 479-80; also Kidd, Social 
E volution f Chap. III. 
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destmctive of social unity, because destructive of the spirit 
of service and self-sacrifice upon which social unity subsists. 

This brings us, however, to the last topic in our direct 
discussion of individual human nature. 

The Social Character of Mind. — ^AU that we know of mind 
indicates that it has been developed in and through the 
social life-process, that is, through the interaction of mind 
with mind in the carrying on and controlling of a common 
life-process.^ While consciousness exists only in the indi- 
vidual, every aspect of consciousness is so deeply tinged 
with the social life around as to suggest to some psycholo- 
gists that mind belongs primarily to the race or to the 
group rather than to the individual. Whatever truth there 
may be in this mystical theory, it is certain that all human 
consciousness is socially conditioned; that is, conscious- 
ness, as we know it, has been developed under conditions of 
association, and has reference to the common life-process 
of the group quite as much as to the individual life-process. 
This is as true of the racially inherited aspects of conscious- 
ness — the feeling-instincts — as it is of its acquired traits.' 
Thus the higher human instincts and emotions show very 
plainly their reference to the social life and function quite 
as much for the preservation of the group as of the indi- 
vidual. The so-called social or altruistic states of mind are, 
then, as natural as the individualistic states ; and to explain 
the former as derived from the latter is bad psychology,* 

t Cf. Profeaaor Mead's article on " Social Pnycholojjy as Counter- 
part to Physiological Psychology," especially pp. 403-8, in Payeho- 
logical Bulletin, VoL VI; also, Baldwin, Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretaiiana in Mental Development, Chaps. I and II. 

aA» Professor Mead points out {loc, cit.y pp. 403-4), practically 
all the hnman instincts have the implication of development in a 
social medium. In this sense even the consciousness of the infant 
Is, from a genetic point of view, socially conditioned. 

•As Hobhouse says (Mind in Evolution, p. 339), "The concep- 
tion of a primitive egoism on which sociability is somehow overlaid 
is without foundation either in biology or psychology." 
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since they were both produced in a common process of 
evolution. As to the acquired traits of consciousness, it is 
quite unnecessary to show that practically all that we learn 
we get from our social environment, and that therefore not 
only our knowledge and beliefs, but even our percepts and 
concepts are largely social products. It is in the ** give- 
and-take " of social life that all these mental states are 
developed as phases of individual consciousness. Philo- 
sophical individualism as a theory of human nature or as a 
theory of society receives no support from scientific psy- 
chology. Individual psychology thus comes to depend upon 
sociology in certain portions almost as much as sociology 
depends upon psychology.^ Man's mental life and social 
life are inseparable ; so, too, psychology and sociology. All 
these facts have been so emphasized of late by psychological 
writers that it is unnecessary to do more here than mention 
them/ while their implications for sociological theory 
proper will be developed in the succeeding chapters. 

Sommary. — If we were to try to sum up this chapter in 
a few sentences, we should say that man is made for action ; 
that he is by nature active, not passive, in the presence 
of the forces of environment; that his mind has been de- 
veloped in and through his activities, and for the sake of 
controlling them ; that it has reference in all its phases to 
sustaining and developing the life-process; that mental life 
is itself but an aspect, though in man the significant and 
controlling aspect, of the whole life-process ; and finally, 

iCf. Mead's statement {Joe. cit.y p. 408): "The evolutionary 
social science which shall describe and explain the origins of human 
society, and the social sciences which shall finally determine what 
are the laws of social growth and organization will be as essential 
for determining the objective conditions of social consciousness as 
the biological sciences are to determine the conditions of conscious- 
ness in the biological world." 

a One of the best recent discussions along this line is an article 
by Professor E. S. Ames on "Social Consciousness and its Object" 
in the Psychological BuUetin for December 15, 1911. 
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that it has reference not simply to the life of the individual, 
but also to the life of the group and of the race. 

Note on the Use or Pbtchological Tebhinologt in Sociology. 
— Certain objections have been made to the use of psychological 
terms in sociology. It is said that every science should have its 
own terminology; that no terms should be brought over from one 
science to another by analogy; also that sociology should find its 
terms in common everyday language. With the last two of these 
propositions the writer is in hearty sympathy. Every science should 
use the language of everyday life as far as possible. But all 
sciences find such language inadequate for their purposes on ac- 
count of its inexactness. This is unfortunately often as true in 
the social science as in other sciences. Thus, e.g., common language 
often describes the interactions of individuals in physical terms 
when it is manifestly inexaet to do so. 

Nothing is more vicious in science than the mere analogical or 
metaphorical use of terms. Terms should never be taken over from 
one science to another because of mere analogy, but only when 
they exactly describe processes. If psychological terms are used 
in sociology it must be shown that they exactly describe the 
processes to which they are applied. But in a science like sociology, 
so immediately dependent upon antecedent sciences, terms from 
those sciences often exactly describe the processes in question. Just 
as physiology finds it convenient and even necessary to take over 
many terms from chemistry, so sociology will find it necessary to 
take over many terms from psychology and biology. Inasmuch as 
many of the processes which sociology describes are extensions or 
aspects of psychical processes within the individual, the language 
of psychology describes them more exactly than any other termi- 
nology possibly could. 

There seems, then, to be no good reasons for arguing that sociol- 
ogy should have a terminology quite independent of the sciences 
upon which it depends. It will, doubtless, develop in time a rela- 
tively independent terminology, although thus far all efl'orts to 
pive it a distinct terminology of its own have failed. It seems 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that greater progress will bu 
made in sociology if in the psychological aspects of sociology 
|Mychological terms are used and in the biological aspects biological 
terms. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ORIGIN OP SOCIETY ^ 

The Origin of Society in General. — The origin of society 
in general, that is, of association among animals, and of 
human society in particular, can no longer be regarded as 
piwely a speculative question. During the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries social philosophers gave so many and 
so varied answers to this question, from the supernatural to 
the contract theory, that it deservedly fell into disrepute. 
The advances of Nineteenth-Century science have made it 
evident, however, that the problem of the origin of society 
is no more insoluble than the problem of the origin of spe- 
cies. This is not saying, of course, that there remain no 
unexplained elements in the problem, or that there is gen- 
eral agreement among all sociologists upon this question. 
Life in general remains a mystery to science, and as long 
as it does the origin of association as a phase of the life- 
process must remain also to a certain extent a mystery. 

The Life-Process Essentially Social.^ — Fundamentally 
the problem of the origin of society is a biological question. 

iThe first two thirds of this chapter appeared as an article in 
the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1909 (Vol. XV, 
pp. 394-404). 

2 The point of view of this chapter was originally gotten by the 
writer from Professor G. H. Mead of the University of Chicago in 
lectures attended during 1897-08. A number of recent biological 
works have expressed similar views. The most striking of these ia 
perhaps tlic work of Mr. Henry M. Bernard on Some Neglected Fac- 
tors in Evolution (Putnam's, 1911). This work sets forth essen- 
tially the same theory of the origin of social life as the one here 
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The psychological sociologist, in his discussion of the prob- 
lem, needs only to point out that the life-process is essentia 
ally socitU from the start; that is, it involves from the first 
the interaction of individual organisms. This interaction, 
while in its lowest phases purely physical, gives rise in its 
higher stages to that psychical interaction which we call 
association or society. 

Life is not, and cannot be, an affair of individual or- 
ganisms. The processes of both yitr ition and reproduction^ 
in all higher forms of life involve a necessary intef3e^ 
pendence among organisms of the same species, which, ex- 
' cept under unfavorable conditions, gives rise to group life 
and p^chical interaction. Society is no more the result 
of the coming together of individuals developed in isolation 
than the multicellular organism is the result of the coming 
together of cells so developed. Soci ety , that is, th e psy- 
chical interajQjjoij,.i)JLindiYidj^ i s an expression of t he 
Snfffnal and continuing^ unity of the life-process ot the 
aSaociating organisms. Looked at from the standpoint of 
tBe whOte evolution of life, it is really the result of the 
breaking-up of the life-process into several relatively inde- 
pendent centers while the process itself remains a unity. 
The functional interdependence on the psychical side which 
constitutes a group of organisms a society is a mark at once 

given, though unfortunately mixed up with questionable biological 
and psychological theories. Says Bernard (p. 395): "When we 
eome to deal with the colonies built up of human units, we feel 
justified in postulating that* though accidents in the environment 
may have tended to foster association in some and to destroy it in 
others, yet the principle of association has been instinctive and or- 
ganic, since the colonization of human societies belongs to the series 
of colonizations which have been such conspicuous factors in bring- 
ing about organic evolution. This point is very important and adds 
an element to the science of sociology which is much needed. With- 
out it human societies would have to be regarded as more or less 
fortuitous aggregates of individuals who are slowly learning to 
eoOpermte.** 
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of their original unity in a common life-process and of the 
fact that they now constitute a higher, more complex unity. 
In this view, the social process is strictly a phase of the life- 
process, even in the biological sense. 

Social Life in Part a Function of the Food Process.^ — 
The social process, then, grows spontaneously out of the 
life-process. It grows out of both of the fundamental 
phases of the life-process — ^the food process and the repro- 
ductive process. The food process, or the activities con- 
nected with nutrition, seems to act chiefly in a negative way 
upon the earliest beginnings of association. As a rule, 
organisms of one species remain together as long as food 
is abundant, and they scatter only when the conditions of 
nutrition become unfavorable. 

The thing to be explained in the organic world is not 
the living together of large numbers of one species, but 
rather the scattering and separation of individuals.' As 
has already been said, separation usually takes place cm 
account of lack of food supply, while where food supply 
is abundant and sufficiently concentrated the individuals of 
a species remain together in large numbers. Now, where 
living forms remain in close proximity to each other they 
tend to take on functional interrelations both in the food 
process and in the reproductive process. The conditions of 
food supply thus become the physical basis of the interre- 
lations among organisms, interrelations which later become 
psychical. When the conditions of food supply become 
unfavorable, the tendency to scatter, moreover, may be 

1 For a very good discusflion of the influence of the function of 
nutrition upon social origin and development, see Espinaa, Des 
Soci6t6a Animaleaf Section II. 

2 The most serious errors in sociolo^ have been introduced 
through the assumption of primitive isolation or separateness. One 
can never get anything but a mechanical unity in society unless 
there was some sort of vital unity at the beginning. The biological 
view of life, however, gives but little support to philosophical indi- 
vidualism. 
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overcome by new adaptations on the part of organisms 
which give rise to superior ways of cooperating, so that an 
adequate supply of food shall be assured. Or when scatter- 
ing does take place it may be by bands, and those bands 
whose members cooperate best in finding a food supply 
would have the best chance of survival. 

The control over the food process is the matter of su- 
preme concern both to the individual and to the species. 
Not only is a stable food supply necessary for the survival 
of the individual, but reproduction can only take place 
after nutrition has reached a certain height, and it tends to 
go on only where food supply is abundant. Now, control 
over the food process can be more easily established by 
groups of cooperating individuals than by isolated indi- 
viduals. Natural selection operates, therefore, from the 
first in favor of such groups, and toward the elimination 
of individuals living relatively isolated. It must especially 
favor those groups in which the interactions between indi- 
vidual units are quick and sure — that is, those groups in 
which the power of psychic interstimulation and response is 
fully established, and in which intelligent cooperation and 
orderly relations between individuals are highly developed. 
It is not an accident that the most successful, and, in gen- 
eral, the higher animals live in groups with well-ordered 
relations and highly developed means of interstimulation 
and cooperation. 

Thus the collective control over the food process, estab- 
lished primarily by natural selection, becomes the positive 
basis of social organization, so that it is possible even to 
say, in a rough way, that the social process is a function, 
of toe food process. The goal, indeed, of much conscious 
social development seems to be the collective control of the 
food process. Whether it is the only goal, or the highest 
goal, of social development will be considered later. It 
suffices to point out here that social organization and evolu- 
tion present themselves, from one point of view, largely aa 
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a direct outgrowth of that fundamental phase of the life- 
process which we have called the food process. 

Defense against enemies may be regarded as the nega- 
tive side of the food process, since it is largely in the efforts 
to secure and maintain a food supply that the necessity of 
defense arises. That such defense can be much better un- 
dertaken by groups of individuals than by isolated indi- 
viduals; and that natural selection, therefore, operates 
powerfully in this way alone to favor group life, have long 
been among the commonplaces of sociologists. The conflict 
of group with group in the struggle for the possession of 
the means of subsistence has been one of the most important 
factors in social evolution, especially in the way of inte- 
grating groups. It is not our purpose, however, to discuss 
the workings of this factor in social evolution at this point, 
but only to recognize that conflict as a phase of the food 
process has contributed powerfully to the genesis and de- 
velopment of association or the social life. 

Social Life in Part a Function of the Reproductive 
Process} — It is not, however, the food process which has 
played the chief role in the genesis of association among 
animals. That honor belongs to the reproductive process, 
using that phrase in a broad way to cover all the activities 
connected with the birth and rearing of offspring. The 
study of the reproductive process is, indeed, the keystone of 
the arch in general sociology. The birth and care of off- 
spring are essential phases of the life-process, and at the 
same time are essentially social activities, since in all but 
the lowest forms of life they involve the cooperation of at 
least two individuals. Sexual reproduction, necessitating 
the interaction of two individuals, lays a positive founda- 
tion for association. It is, however, the production of im- 
mature or ** child " forms which need prolonged and ten- 

iSee Espinas, Dea SocUt^B AnimaXeBy on the influence of the 
function of reproduction on the formation and development of social 
groups. 
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der eare on the part of one or both parents which gives rise 
to that most intimate form of association that we term the 
family, which produces and reproduces the social life from 
generation to generation, and which becomes the basis, in 
large measure, of all later social organization. In the rela- 
tionship of the mother to the child we have the beginnings 
of that sympathetic social life, of which the family has re- 
mained the highest type, and which has become the con- 
scious goal of civilized human society. Society, in the i^m- 
pathetic sense, then, had its beginnings in the family, that 
is, in the relation of the child form to the mother form.^ 

The relationship of the child form to the parent form 
becomes more prolonged and increasingly important as or- 
ganic evolution advances. While in the lower reaches of 
life the reproductive process is comparatively unimportant 
in its social results, in the higher animals with the prolon- 
gation of the period of immaturity and with the increasing 
necessity of the cooperation of both parents in the care o£ 
the young, it becomes supremely significant for the social 
life. While it is a law that the higher we ascend in the 
animal scale, the less energy is devoted to mere physical 
reproduction, it is equally a law that the higher we ascend 
in the animal scale the more energy is devoted to the care 
and rearing of the offsprin^r that are bom. The social re- 
sults of the reproductive process become, therefore, increas- 
ingly rich, significant, and complex as we ascend in the 
scale of animal life. It is among the higher animals that 
the family as a form of association receives its highest de- 
velopment, and hitherto it has been among the most highly 
civilized peoples that the family as a human institution has 
been held in highest regard and most safeguarded in cus- 
tom and in law. 

It 18 not, therefore, too much to say that the social proc- 
ess is a function of the reproductive process quite as much 

1 CI. Sutherland, Origm and Chrowth of the Moral inatmet. Chaps. 
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as it is a function of the food process ; that the social order 
exists to safeguard the birth and upbringing of each new 
generation quite as much as to assure an adequate supply 
of material goods to those already existing. Of course, these 
two phases of the social process are supplementary and 
should not be set in opposition to each other. They would 
not need to be distinguished, were there not some who talk 
as if the only function of the social life were to secure for 
all an adequate supply of material goods. Certain it is that 
all forms of social life, from the ants and bees to man, and 
in the human world from savage to civilized, have been 
determined from considerations of reproduction quite as 
much as from considerations of nutrition. The goal of 
social development is, therefore, quite as much control over 
the reproductive process as control over the food process. 
The child is not only the center of the family life, but of 
the whole social system as well. The child's heredity, birth, 
care, and education are the supreme concern of church and 
state as well as of the home, and the sooner this is recog- 
nized the better. 

The Origin of the Social Nature of Conscionsness. — If the 
general forces at work in the genesis of association or 
group life are now clear, it remains only to say a word 
about the social character of the individual mind ; that is, 
how consciousness comes to be the chief connecting link 
between individuals living in association. As far back as 
we can go in mental evolution, the psychic elements of life 
are a chief means of binding individuals of the same species 
together. Instincts, emotions, and sensations of one indi- 
vidual organism often seem made to fit into corresponding 
mental processes of another organism ; and varied means of 
interstimulation and response are developed. The mind 
seems to be social in its nature from the start, and to be 
at once a social product and a social instrument. 

The reason for this is now clear. Consciousness is con- 
cerned with the mediation of the activities of the life- 
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particularly those of the food process. But the 
life-process of the individual is only a part of the larger 
life-process of the group to which he belongs. The procur- 
ing of food and the protection against enemies, as we have 
aeen, are activities which can be more successfully carried 
on by the group than by the individual. But consciousness 
is concerned with the mediation of these life activities. If 
they are carried on by groups it is evident that the only 
way the mind can control them is through some form of 
p^chic interconnection between the individuals of the 
group. Hence have arisen the various forms of psychical 
interaction (interstimulation and response) between indi- 
viduals. These forms of psychical interaction, in man at 
least, are so perfect that intelligence controls collective ac- 
tion almost as easily as individual action. Thus the social 
character of mind is an expression of the fact that it has to 
do with the mediation of a process which is carried on by 
several cooperating individual units; while society, the psy- 
chical interrelations of these individuals, me^ns that there 
is one common process of living carried on by these cooper- 
ating units on the psychic plane, that is, on the plane of 
interstimulation and response. Society in the concrete 
sense, in other words, may be practically defined as a group 
if individuals who carry on a common life-process by means 
of interstimulation and response. 

The Origin of Human Society. — The position already im- 
plied is that the processes involved in human association 
are fundamentally the same as in animal association; in 
other words, that animal society is the precursor of human 
society, and that, strictly speaking, human society is but 
a form of animal society. Human society is, however, so 
different from animal society that it is considered by many 
to be 8ui generis. But the whole difference between the 
two, it can readily be shown, is in the forms and definite- 
ness of the psychical interaction between individuals. 
What especially distinguishes human society from animal 
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groups is the possession of articulate language. It is this 
which makes possible the communication of definite ideas, 
giving a far greater degree of definiteness to the whole 
process of mental interaction and making possible among 
human beings many higher forms of cooperation. Ar- 
ticulate speech, of course, rests in some degree upon the 
power of forming abstract or general ideas, though it in 
turn reacts to develop that power. Upon these two great 
differences between man and the other animals — articulate 
speech and the power of abstract thought^ — rest the chief 
differences between animal and human society; for the 
other great distinctive marks of human society, such as 
the rationality and self-consciousness of its individual mem- 
bers, religion and government, all go back to or are in- 
timately associated with language and the power of abstract 
thought. 

Instinctive Origin of Human Society. — ^If what has been 
said is true, then human society must be regarded as an 
inheritance from man's prehuman progenitors, and as a 
form of animal society. Even many of the forms of human 
association were doubtless fixed in the subhuman stage. 
This is notably true of man's family life, which in its es- 
sential features, as Westermarck and others have shown 
must be regarded as an inheritance from man's ape-like 
progenitors.^ It is also true of such a form of association 

1 These, of course, go back to the more fundamental differences 
in mental constitution between man and other animals, pointcnl out 
by Professor Thorndike among others (see his Anitnal Intelligence, 
pp. 124-42). Thorndike sums up these differences in mental con- 
stitution between man and other animals as chiefly differences in 
their mental associations. Man's associations " are naturally far 
mode delicate, complex'and numerous" (/oc. ci/., p. 137). This gives 
rise to tlie great difference that man has " free ** or ** independent 
ideas'* which are unattached to specific reactions (op. cit., pp. 124, 
153-54). 

2 See Westermarck's History of Human Marriage, Chaps. I and 
III. For a judicious summing up of the controverted question of 
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BB leader and follower, for the phenomena of leadership 
are found among many of the higher animals. 

In a word, human society rests upon instincts estab- 
lished by natural selection during the long prehuman stage 
of man's evolution. These instincts were the basis of all 
the primitive forms of association among men, and the 
addition to these of the intellectual elements of language, 
abstract ideas, self-consciousness, and reason is what gave 
rise to the peculiar products of human social evolution, 
human institutions and civilization. 

Human Social lAfe Modified by Intellectual Elements, — 
The origin of these intellectual elements which have given 
a peculiar color and form, so to speak, to human association 
we cannot here discuss except to say that they are them- 
selves largely social products. Language is manifestly a 
social product, and the fact that man is the only speaking 
animal is correlated with the fact that he is preeminently 
the social animal. In the same way, the power of abstract 
thought and of syllogistic reasoning may be shown to 
depend largely upon language and other traits developed 
through association. Even self -consciousness itself, the 
consciousness of the unity and continuity of our mental 
life; which many make the distinctive mark of human 
society, is probably an outcome of association.* It certainly 
depends for its development in the child largely upon lan- 
guage and the general give-and-take of the social life. All 
this, of course, is equivalent to saying that the differences 
between animal and human society are due to the natural 
social evolution of the human species; that the causes of 
these differences are to be sought in human social life it- 
self, and not outside. 

the existence of a primitive state of promiscuity, see Thomas, Source 
Book of Social Origins^ pp. 530f. 

t (^. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Inierpretationa, pp. 13f. ; 
Cooley, Social Organization, Chap. I; Giddings, Elements of Social- 
ogy. Chaps. IX and XX. 
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This is not saying, of course, that there may not be 
instincts peculiar to man as an animal which ac^oiint in 
part for the differences between animal and human bo- 
ciety. But it is saying that these peculiar human instiiiets 
are not what give human society its distinctive character, 
but rather the intellectual elements; and that these in- 
stincts have evolved, and all man's instincts been modified, 
under the influence of a social life in which intelleetoal 
elements were powerful. Thus are harmonized the in- 
stinctive and the intellectual elements in human society. 

Contrasts Between the Family lAfe of Man and of 
Brutes.^ — The family life of man, as the primary form of 
human association, will serve to illustrate these points. 
Though man's family life in its essentials is undoubtedly an 
inheritance from his prehuman precursor, yet one is stmck 
at once by the vast differences between the family life 
of man and that of the higher animals nearest him. There 
is, for example, in the human species no pairing season, 
little tendency to natural ornament during the period of 
courtship, but a strong tendency to artificial adornment^ 
while there seems to be an instinct against incest,' prevent- 
ing close inbreeding. These differences may be perhaps 
set down to a difference in instincts between man and the 
higher animals. On the other hand, there are many dif- 
ferences which cannot be so explained, such as the fact that 
the endorsement of society is almost invariably sought 
among human beings before the establishment of a new 

iThe substance of this analysis (developed more fully in my 
elementary text, Sociology and Modem Social Prohlema, pp. 66, 
67), 1 owe to Professor W. F, Willcox. 

2 The recent criticism of the view that the aversion to incest 
is instinctive (e.g., that of Havelock Ellis in his Psychology of Sex) 
amounts only to this, that the instinctive tendency is not so much 
against incest as toward sexual attraction between relatively strange 
or unfamiliar persons (the so-called "instinct of exogamy"). But 
this theory practically comes to the same thing as Westermarck's 
theory. 
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family^ usually through the forms of a religious marriage 
eeremony ; that there exists a feeling of modesty regarding 
matters of sex; and that chastity is enforced, on married 
women at leasts among all peoples. While these peculiar 
traits of human family life may perhaps in part be traced 
to peculiar ** human instincts/' yet the element of self- 
eoDseiousness in each of them is so large and so manifest 
that they may be safely ascribed largely to man's intel- 
lectual nature. Thus the human family life illustrates 
both the instinctive origin of human association and its 
modification through intellectual elements which have 
caused it to vary widely from the primitive animal type. 
Prolongation of Human Infancy- — Here must be no- 
ticed the influence of the prolongation of human infancy 
upon human social life. This purely biological fact, whose 
importance John Fiske was the first to call attention to,^ 
has had a profound influence on both the instinctive and 
intellectual elements in human association, and especially 
on human family life. We have already noted how the 
prolongation of the period of immaturity of offspring 
affects social evolution in general, cementing the union 
between the parents and giving opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the sympathetic instincts and emotions within 
the family group. It is, no doubt, largely due to pro- 
longed human infancy, therefore, that we have regularly 
in human society a permanent union between the parents 
lasting throughout life; permanent sympathetic relations 
between all members of a family group, giving rise to 
the sentiment of blood kinship; and a high development 
of sympathetic feeling and altruism in human society gen- 
erally. It is, however, often overlooked that the pro- 
longed period of immaturity in man, besides cementing 
the human family group and generating altruism in an 
instinctive way, gives opportunity for the intellectual ele- 

1 OutUnea of Coamio PhiloBophy, Vol. II, pp. 340-46, 360. 
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Diente in human association to assert their influenee. It 
is prolonged immaturity which makes education possible, 
and gives opportunity for social tradition to mold each 
individual in conformity with the habits of his social group. 
f Language could hardly be transmitted, and could not be 
developed and perfected without prolonged immaturity. 
And so with every other spiritual possession of humanity. 
Abstract thought, religion, government, and moral ideals 
could hardly effectively mold individual conduct or in- 
fluence the social organization, were it not for the period 
of relatively prolonged plastic immaturity through which 
every individual passes. Upon this biological circumstance 
depend, therefore, many of the striking features of human 
social life, especially the influence of intellectual elements, 
hence plasticity and, ultimately, the capacity for social 
progress itself. 

Other peculiar features of human social life, which by 
some are held to be so peculiar as to make human society 
in a class by itself and not comparable with animal groups, 
may now be quickly disposed of. It is said that man 
transforms the environment while the environment trans- 
forms the animal.* While the contrast in such absolute 
terms is not justifiable, yet it must be admitted that man's 
growing masterj' over physical nature is one of the most 
striking facts of human social life. But it is evident that 
it is but an outgrowth of man's power of abstract thought 
together with that vast cooperation which human science 
and art imply. It is a secondary, then, rather than a 
primary ditlVrence between human and animal social life. 
Again, the existence of a conscious social morality in hu- 
man gn>nps has been claimed to be an irreducible differ- 
ence betw^vn them and animal groups. But even Aristotle 
pereeiveii that this was due to the fact that hiunan groups 
posseiis language and so siK»ial tradition, and we may add, 

1 See Ward, Pure Socioloijtt. pp. 16, 17. 
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the power of abstract thought to form ideals. Organized 
government is a distinctive feature of human societies, 
although not all possess it. But organized government un- 
doubtedly rests upon the same foundations as social moral- 
ity, with perhaps an even larger rational and deliberative 
element. Finally, religion is a distinctive feature of all 
human groups whatsoever, but it is probably a product of 
the interaction of man's self -consciousness and reason with 
his instinctive life. 

To sum up: we may conclude, then, that the social de- 
velopment which we find in humanity is in principle the 
same as the social development which we find in the ani- 
mals below man; that the origin of human society is in 
the instincts established by natural selection long before 
the human stage was reached, though the development of 
human society has been largely modified by intellectual 
elements. Though these intellectual elements are impor- 
tant, human society is not in any sense an intellectual con- 
struction due to the perceptions of the utilities of asso- 
ciation. It is not a contract, as was once thought, which 
can be made over to suit the pleasure of the parties thereto ; 
neither is it a machine of the gods which man cannot mod- 
ify. Human society is modifiable in the same sense and 
in the same degree in which human nature is modifiable. 
While social organization, customs and institutions rest 
fundamentally upon instincts which have grown out of 
the necessities of the life-process, these instincts and the 
habits which grow out of them are modifiable by intellec- 
tual elements, especially in the young. Education is the 
only sure means, and probably, the only safe means, of 
social reorganization. 

Wat Man Primitively a Social Animal f — If this question 
means whether man lived in association with his fellow 
human beings at the earliest human stage, not solitarily, 
there can be but one answer. There is not the slightest 
evidence that man was ever a solitary creature, or even 
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that he lived in solitary family groups.^ The evidence 
from the highest animals, from prehistoric archeology, 
from the lowest existing savages, from human instincts, 
from language and other sources, points to the conclusion 
that primitive man lived in hordes of several related fam- 
ilies. The full evidence for this conclusion cannot here 
be given. 'It is sufficient to say that the remains of paleo- 
lithic man in Europe clearly show the existence of hordes 
of considerable size and also indicate the existence of a 
family unit within the horde. Typical lower savages of 
the present, such as the Bushmen of South Africa, the 
Andaman Islanders and the Fuegians likewise live in hordes 
of related families as do also some of the apes, notably the 
chimpanzee, which is nearest to man. Finally, the hu- 
man instincts furnish good evidence that man was adapted 
primitively to the family and to the kindred group, but 
not to larger groups. 

What then about man 's antisocial characteristics ; were 
they not primitive? Is it not notorious that man, as the 
old Latin adage puts it, has always been the wolf of his 
r brother man, and is not this wolfishness in man a survival 
from more primitive conditions t The answer is that while 
man was primitively social, his sociality was narrow, con- 
fined largely to the family and to the kindred group, and 
that consequently he is not as yet well adapted to wider 
social relations. It is interesting to note, however, that 
these so-called antisocial traits of man are not found most 
fully developed among the lowest savages. Rather they 
characterize peoples that are somewhat advanced in cul- 
ture, particularly those in the stage of barbarism. Thus 
cannibalism, evidence seems to show, did not characterize 

iCf. Giddings, Elements of Sociology, p. 232. The biologists, 
Thomson and Geddes, speaking even from the biological point of 
view, say {Evolution, p. 100) : " There can be little doubt that man 
was from the first distinctively social." For the opposite view, see 
Ward's writings in general (e.g.. Pure Sociology , p. 666). 
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primitive man (except as it may have existed sporadically), 
but only became developed after the stage of barbarism 
liad been reached. At any rate, the peoples among whom 
sannibalism is most fully developed at the present time 
lure peoples relatively high in culture. Again, there is 
good reason to believe that war was not common in the 
most primitive stages of human evolution, but only de- 
ireloped after population had considerably increased and 
peoples had begun to press upon each other's territorial 
limits and food supply. The lowest peoples in point of 
solture even at the present time we find again to be essen- 
tially peaceful. War with its ferocities, cannibalism, and 
ilavery are relatively late products, then, in social evolu- 
tion and incident to man's adjustment to a wider and more 
x>mplex social environment. It is, therefore, quite within 
the truth to say that it is the struggle and conflict that 
liave been developed within the species in its more com- 
plex stages of evolution that have called forth, sometimes 
in exaggerated forms, the predatory and antisocial tenden- 
eies which we see more or less in human society at present. 

Nevertheless, as hps just been said, man's sociality and^ 
bis social instincts are adjusted primarily to a relatively 
aarrow social environment, namely, the primitive environ- 
tnent of the family and the kindred group. It is not, 
therefore, incorrect to say tliat man is as yet only partially 
socialized. With reference to his present complex social 
life this incomplete socialization of man seems to be pro- 
nounced, but this is in part due to the fact that the com- 
plexity of social organization and its attendant competi- 
tion have made demands upon the individual's instincts 
EUid reason which cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
met at once. As has already been pointed out, man 's in- 
stincts in particular are found to be inadequate for the 
complex social life of civilized societies, and even individ- 
ual reason is in part inadequate. 

However, history shows that there has been an expand- 
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ing social consciousness; that is, while man's native im- 
pulses adjust him only to a relatively narrow group, his 
intelligently formed habits have been adjusting him to con- 
tinually wider and wider groups. Accompanying this 
wider adjustment, brought about through the mediation of 
intelligence, reason and widening sympathy, are expanding 
feelings of social solidarity, until the most highly developed 
man of the present recognizes his oneness with all the rest 
of humanity, the conscious goal of his endeavor being to 
adjust himself to humanity collectively rather than merely 
to his family, his community, his nation or his race. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that man is undergoing an evo- 
lution adjusting him to a wider social environment. In 
part this adjustment is perhaps taking place through natu- 
ral selection, though it is even more an adjustment which 
is brought about through custom, tradition, education and 
conscious moral ideals. In other words, the most highly 
developed social groups are making conscious efforts to 
have all individuals born within their limits acquire habits 
of thinking, feeling and action which will adjust them to 
a much wider social life than that to which they are natu- 
rally adjusted. It is through such conscious efforts of edu- 
cation that we must expect the new and fully socialized in- 
dividual to arrive rather than through waiting for the long 
process of selection to bring about the creation of such an 
individual type. 

The Solidarity or Psychical Unity of Society. — We have 
already said that ** society is an expression of the original 
and continuing unity of the life-process of the associating 
organisms." It is important that the student grasp this 
conception of the unity of society at the beginning;* and 
that he see that this unity, though primitively biological, is 



1 The idea of social unity is, of course, very old, goinj? back to 
Creek philosophy. Cf. Stein, Wcsen und Aufgabc dcr tiociologie, 
pp. 12, 13. 
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now mainly psychic. The picture which modem psychol- 
ogy presents of the individual mind is apparently at first 
sight not favorable to this conception of psychic units 
larger than the individual consciousness; for each mind is 
wholly unconnected with other minds except through the 
intervention of physical media, and, as we have already 
seen, there are no direct causal connections between one 
mind and another. Each mind, however, responds to phys- 
ical stimuli, and among these stimuli are the signs or sym- 
bols created in the physical medium by other minds. Thus 
through interstimulation, mental interaction (i.e., inter- 
mental processes) is possible. Development under similar 
biologic conditions makes all minds of a given social group, 
moreover, respond in like ways to like stimuli. Thus, from 
the first the interactions of a group of individuals tend to 
become orderly ; and as we have just seen, natural selection 
favors those groups in which orderly and definite forms of 
interstimulation and response are highly developed. Thus 
the action and reaction of mind upon mind through the 
intermediation of physical stimuli becomes an orderly, 
well-defined, and continuous process, which we know as the 
** social process,*' and which we name in its various phases 
communication, suggestion, imitation, sympathy and . the 
like. It is thus through various forms of interstimulation 
and response that groups of individuals can act together; 
and as we have already seen, groups of individuals of the 
same species living together must act together to survive. 
Hence from the beginning social groups carry on a common 
life-process by means of interstimulation and response; 
that is, they are functional unities in which the unity of 
function is secured mainly by psychical means. 

Whether a society shall be called a psychical or a 
psycho-physical unity is manifestly merely a matter of the 
choice of terms. The phrase ** psychical unity '* seems, 
however, preferable because it expresses the dominantly 
psyohioal character of the processes with which the sociolo- 
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gist deals.* The process of interaction between individuals 
is dominantly a psychical process in that its dominant ele- 
ments are«psychical. The functional unity or solidarity of 
society is, therefore, essentially psychical, and society is in 
its essence, though in the broad sense, a psychical unity. 

Thus is justified methodologically the sociological point 
of view — the view of the group as a functional unity, and 
the interpretation of its phenomena from the standpoint 
of its collective life, that is, from the standpoint of the mass 
as a whole. Hence the sociologist does not consider the in- 
dividual as such, as we have already emphasized, but only 
the individual as a functioning element in the larger whole; 
while the pgfychologist, on the contrary, considers the social 
whole only to throw light upon individual experience as 
such. It is manifest that the study of interstimulation and 
response from the side of individual experience would show 
only half of the whole process. In the interests of science, 
it is important that the process be studied from the point 
of view of the larger unity, if the interstimulations and 
responses of individuals are determined, more or less, upon 
the basis of the needs and interests of a collective life. It is 
the task of the sociologist, then, to interpret the social life 
from the standpoint of a social life-process. Just what the 
nature and methods of this social life-process — this process 
of living together — are, we shall see in the next chapter. 

1 Cf. the writer's discussion of this point in Ammctm Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 66G-71. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PACT FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY: 

THE SOCIAL COORDINATION * 

The Psychological View of Society. — The psychological 
view of society which we have thus far developed in the 
preceding pages may perhaps be summed up roughly in a 
single sentence as follows : Society is a mass of interactions, 

of interstimulations and responses, between individuals, not 
haphazard, but regular, coordinated and controlled, work- 
ing for the most part toward definite ends and making so- 
cial groups true functional unities, ruled by habit largely, 
but like all organic unities, undergoing adaptive changes 
which are themselves regular, and which, moreover, give 
rise to the more important socio-psychical phenomena. As 
we have seen, from a psychological point of view, a society 
may be practically defined as a group of individuals who 
carry on a common life-process by means of interstimula- 
tion and response. In other words, society or association 
is a psychical process, that is, a process immediately made 
up of and ruled by psychic elements, such as impulse, in- 
stinct, habit, emotion, desire, interest, sensation, imagina- 
tion and reason. The fundamental fact, accordingly, with 

which the sociologist has to deal, is the process of mental 
interaction, of interstimulation and response, between in- 
dividuals. It is this interstimulation and response which 
makes up all social phenomena and which is, therefore, the 

1 The substance of the first half of this chapter was presented as 
a paper before the American Sociological Society, December, 1909 
(■ee A.fiserioafli Journal of Sociology, VoL XV, pp. 69d-618). 
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subject-matter of all the social sciences, and particularly 
of sociology. The significant thing for the sociologist, how- 
ever, is not that mental interactions between individuals 
exist, but that they are regular ; not haphazard, but coordi- 
nated and controlled. Without this regularity in the forms 
of interaction between individuals, social science in gen- 
eral would be impossible, for the object of all scientific 
study of society is to discover regularity in social activity, 
that is, in the forms of interstimulation and response among 
individuals. 

The Social Coordination. — This regularity and coordina- 
tion in mental interaction, interstimulation and response, 
which brings to a unity of aim the activities of the indi- 
viduals of a group, may be called the social coordination, 
just as the bringing to a unity of aim of physical and psy- 
chical processes in the body is called a coordination. This 
coordination or coadaptatiou of individuals in activity is, 
of course, what makes group action possible. It creates the 
unity of the group; and the coordinations that persist — 
become habitual — form the substance of permanent social 
organization. Moreover, just as the conscious life of the 
individual centers about the process of adaptation, so it is 
the changes in these social coordinations, the breaking down 
of old ones and the building up of new ones, which give 
rise to the more important phenomena of collective mental 
life. From this standpoint, we shall find, the function of 
the various psychic elements in the social process will read- 
ily become clear. We are justified in concluding, therefore, 
that the most important and practically most fundamental 
fact for the psychological sociologist is this coordination or 
coadaptatiou of individuals in activity — the social coordi- 
nation.^ 

1 While the term " s^hmrI co<>rdi nation " vvna borrowed by the 
writer from the functional psychologists (see American Journal of 
tiociology. May, 1899), the term was used earlier by other sociol- 
ogists, though with a narrower counotutiou (see, e.g., Giddings, 
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To trace out the mechanism of the origin, development, 
and forms of these coordinations or adaptations between in- 
dividuals constitutes the task of the sociologist from the 
psychological point of view. In doing this his point of 
view, as we have already pointed out, is necessarily that of 
the group, not that of the individual ; for the individual in 
his instinctive and habitual reactions gives at most only 
the starting point for these coordinations. The real reason 
for the existence of such coordinations, or coadaptations, 
must always be found in the carrying on of a common life- 
process by a group of individuals, else they would not ex- 
ist. The co<3rdinations, in other words, are coordinations 
of individuals in function, and the group must be consid- 
ered as a functional unity in order to understand them. 

The Origin of Social Coordinations, — The biological 
origin of social coiirdinations is not a concern of the psy- 
chological sociologist as such, though the matter has re- 
ceived incidentally some attention in discussing the origin 
of society. We may note that the development of species 
and groups under similar biologic conditions gives rise, as 
has been so much emphasized by Professor Qiddings, to 
Buch organic and mental similarity that their individual 

Principles of Sociology y pp. 388-90 ) . The term " coadapiaiion " 
wa« borrowed from the writings of Dr. M. M. Davis, whose views 
of the nature of the Hfx>ia1 life, as set forth briefly in his Psycho- 
logical Interpretations of Society^ are in many points closely similar 
to those of the writ<»r. The term " coadaptation " has, of course, 
long been in use in biological writings (e.g., Darwin in Origin 
of Hpecies). Recently many sociological writers have expressed 
views of the nocial life similar to those set forth in this chap- 
ter. Dr. Ren<* Worms, e.g., says {Les Principes biologiques de 
revolution socialr, p. 23) : "Adaptation is the most general fact 
in the socinl existence. . . . For the solidarity of all element* 
is the first attestation of social stnictiire {anatomie) , and their co- 
ordinated action is the first attestation of social function {physiolo- 
gie).** Cf. also Waxweiler's discussion of social coiirdination in bis 
Esquiast d'une Sociologie, pp. 228-48; also the general ideas io 
Vaccaro's Bases sociologiques du Droit et de VEtat, 
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units respond in like ways to like stimuli;^ and that this 
organic similarity ii^ undoubtedly the biological fact which 
makes possible coordinated social activity. Moreover, on 
account of this fact and also on account of the selective 
processes in nature which favor the existence of group life, 
the instincts of the individuals of a social species are made, 
as we have seen, so that they fit into one another, as it were, 
and thus their instinctive reactions are coordinated with 
one another. Instinctive reactions thus yield certain co- 
ordinations or coadaptations between individuals to start 
with. In the social life of man these instinctive reactions 
are modified through habit and intelligent adaptation, so 
that the adjustment of the activities of individuals to each 
other may reach such a high degree of perfection that 
groups often act with the spontaneity and certainty of in- 
dividual units. Through instinct, habit and intelligent 
adaptation, then, wrought out under similar life conditions, 
the activities of individuals become socially coordinated or 
coadapted. 

Practically the psychological sociologist has to start his 
interpretation of the social life with these social coordina- 
tions. Just as the psychologist cannot get back of organic 
activity and have anything left of mental life, so the soci- 
ologist cannot get back of social activity and have anything 
left of social life, for we do not think of the group as a 
unity except in connection with its activities. The coordi- 
nation of individuals in activity is the sign of social rela- 
tionship, social organization, social life, throughout the ani- 
mal scale. Individuals living together in mere proximity 
cannot be said to have social relationships until they become 
functionally related to each other as parts of some func- 
tioning whole. Society is the cocirdination of the activities 
of individuals.^ In a psychological inU^rpretation of so- 

1 See Descriptive and Uiatorical Sociologif, Chap. II. 

2 Cf. the statement of Dr. M. M. Davis (Psychological Interpre- 
tations of Society y p. 9) : " The essence of society is adaptation. . . . 
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ciety, therefore, we must bej?in with concerted or coordi- 
nated activity, with the group acting together in some par- 
ticular way, for it is this which constitutes the group a 
functional unity, and which is the first psychic manifesta- 
tion of group life. 

« 

Social Coordination and Social Cooperation. — It may be 
objected that what we have called the social coordination is 
nothing more than social cooperation under another name. 
But social coordination, as already implied, does not neces- 
darily mean that the relationship is one of mutual aid. It 
may be one of exploitation, or even of modified hostility. 
There is, however, it must be admitted, no objection to em- 
ploying the phrase ** social coiiperation " in a very broad 
way to designate the sum of social coiirdinations, for social 
cooperation in this broadest sense is made up of social co- 
ordinations; popularly, however, social cooperation is used 
in a much narrower sense as implying a high degree of 
reflective consciousness on the part of the individuals whose 
activity is coordinated. Even by some scientific writers 
the term cooperation is used in exactly this way. Thus, we 
find Professor Giddings, for example, saying, ** There can 
be no cooperation except among those who are, in a good 
degree, like minded, and who are so far conscious of their 
agreement that they can intelligently plan their common 
activity."* It is manifest that such social cooperation as 
Professor Giddings is speaking of, implies a high degree of 
reflective consciousness which hardly exists imtil man is 
reached in the animal scale and is not present even in many 
human groups. The term '* social coordination " has been 
used to express the connection between the activities of a 
mass of individuals living together and carrying on, 

MiUiona of brain cellH arc coiirdinaUHl to think as one brain. Physi- 
ology tries to ti'll how. Millions of brains coordinate themselves 
and function in many ways as one brain. The how of that marvel 
10 for sociology." 

» Elements of Sociology, p. 77. 
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through interstimulation and response, a common life- 
process, because it is a colorless term, not implying the high 
degree of consciousness which sometimes attaches to the 
phrase social cooperation. Manifestly, as has already been 
said, all social organization is an outcome of social coordi- 
nation and social coordination can, therefore, be regarded 
as synonymous with social cooperation only in the sense 
that all social organization implies cooperation. 

Objective Expressions of Social Coordination. — Social co- 
ordinations have both objective and subjective expressions 
in the collective life. Their objective expression is chiefly 
in those relatively uniform and universal ways of action 
to which Professor Sumner has given the name ** folk- 
ways." * The folkways are simply regular modes of social 
activity in a given group of people. The better term would 
probably be ** social habits," since these regular modes 
of social activity are not, by any means, confined to 
the large group which we term a folk or a people, but are 
found in the smallest groups of society as well. Every 
family group, for example, illustrates these regular modes 
of social activity which we have termed social coordinations. 
The family, indeed, beautifully illustrates the whole matter 
of social interaction and social coordination ; for the activ- 
ity of each member of a family group is coordinated in very 
definite and regular Avays with the activity of all the other 
members of his group. Just as every coordination in the 
individual that persists is termed a habit, so every coordina- 
tion that persists in a social group may be termed a social 
habit. In those large groups which we term peoples there 
is, of course, no objection to calling these regular modes of 
social activity ** folkways," as Professor Sumner do(^. 

Of course, there are many other ways in which social co- 
ordinations express themselves objectively. As we have 
already repeatedly said, the whole matter of social organi- 

t Cf. Sumner's Folkways ^ Cbap. I. 
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zation is simply a matter of the types of social coordination 
that persist among the members of a given group, that is, 
all the forms or modes of association are simply different 
objective expressions of social coordination. All of the ob- 
jective regularities and uniformities in society may, there- 
fore, be looked at as so many objective expressions of social 
coordination. A custom, for example, is but a social habit 
(in this case, a ** folkway ") which has persisted long 
enough in a people to gain a certain prestige, while what we 
call institutions, are but sanctioned forms of association, or 
of social coordination. 

Types of Social Coordination or Forms of Association.^ 
— The analysis of the various types of social coordination 
has, as yet, only just begun. It is evident, however, that the 
types of coordination between individuals are as complex 
as human life itself, and that an analysis of society into its 
various types of social coordination would be practically 
equivalent to an analysis of social structure as a whole. All 
possible coordinations between individuals exist, and hence, 
an infinite variety in the forms of human association. The 
honor of beginning a serious study of the various types of 
social coordination, that is, of the forms of association, as a 
definite sociological problem, belongs to Professor Simmel,* 
of the University of Berlin, but his analysis is very far 
from satisfying. What he has studied chiefly are the empty 
forms of as.sociation, that is, the forms themselves without 
definite content, such as efjuality, superiority, subordina- 
tion, and the jikr. lie omits, for example, such common 
forms of social coordination as are seen in the family, such 
as husband and wife, parent and child. For a full under- 
standing, however, of the types of social coordination, we 
must consider not merely their empty form, but also their 
content. It is appartmtly an inexhaustible task to classify 

iSw Chapter XVT. 

2 See his Hoziologir, Chap. I ; also American Journal of 800*01- 
ogy, VoL XV, pp. 289f. 
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and arrange the various types of persistent interaction be- 
tween individuals: The progress of sociology as a science 
is, however, not dependent upon any exhaustive enumera- 
tion or classification of the types of social interaction. 
Rather, sociology must show the way in which types ol 
social coordination arise and are changed into other types 
and the significance of the principal types for the collective 
life of man. 

Subjective Expressions of Social Coordination. — But the 
subjective expressions of social coordination are of not 
less importance than the objective expressions in folkways, 
customs, institutions and social organization. Those sub- 
jective expressions are to be found in the mental attitudes 
which the individuals of the group maintain toward each 
other. A group of individuals carrying on a common life- 
process through interstimulation and response, must main- 
tain certain habitual psychical attitudes toward each other 
in order that they may respond quickly and effectively, 
each to the stimulus which the activity of the other affords. 
Hence, the significance of fx3clings, emotions, ideas and be- 
liefs in all forms of human social life. Feelings, emo- 
tions, ideas and beliefs are, on the one hand, expressions 
of common life activities, and on the other, they power- 
fully rcenforce and direct those activities. The family 
group again illustrates the matter. The mental attitude 
of the members of a family toward one another is an ex- 
pression of their common group life and group activities. 
Corresponding to their habitual modes of interaction, are 
certain feeling, or emotional attitudes, and even certain 
ideas and beliefs. Thus, the social coordinations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, are each subjectively expressed 
by appropriate feeling, or emotional attitudes. 

Common Feelings, Ideas and Beliefs in the Social Life 
— Inasmuch as the family group is organized largely on ar 
instinctive basis, the subjective expressions of its coordina 
tions are chiefly in feeling and emotional attitudes. Hence, 
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we ordinarily think of such relationships as husband and 
wife, parent and child, in terms of feeling. In larger 
social groups, however, built up chiefly upon the basis of 
acquired habits, common ideas and beliefs may. be the 
chief expression of social coordination; but in any case, 
habitual modes of interaction must come to have attached 
to them certain feeling tones in the individuals concerned — 
that is, they must give rise to certain feeling attitudes of 
certain individuals toward each other. In animal groups, 
where the interactions are almost wholly instinctive, not 
much more than the feeling attitude may exist as the sub- 
jective accompaniment of social coordination, but in hu- 
man societies, with their larger element of acquired habit, 
the chief subjective expressions of social coordination are 
frequently common ideas and beliefs; thus, in a modern 
nation, unity of action and of life is secured partly through 
sentiments like patriotism, but even more through certain 
§renerally accepted ideas and beliefs. Such generally ac- 
cepted ideas and beliefs, which form the psychical basis of 
institutions, may be called ** coordinating ideas." The 
importance of such coordinating ideas in human social and 
institutional life, although first emphasized by Comte, has 
not as yet been adequately investigated, or even recognized, 
by sociologists. 

The whole matter of uniformities of feeling, belief and 
opinion in social groups, evidently, then, must be studied 
in connection with social coordinations if it is to be under- 
stood ; for the mental attitudes of individuals toward each 
dther and toward their group as a whole are expressions 
of the way in which they are socially coordinated. These 
subjective expressions of social coordination are, of course, 
since thought and feeling mediate activity, also marks 
of incipient stages of new forms of social organization as 
well as of existing forms. In a group of individuals, then, 
carrying on a common life-process through interstimulation 
and response, mental attitudes mediating social activities 
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mark the beginning of new coordinations, or coadaptations 
as well as those coordinations that have become fixed as 
social habits. 

Social Habits. — Thus far in this discussion, the point of 
view has been that of the social habit, and it may be well 
to note a little more fully the nature of social habits. As 
has already been said, in a broad sense, sodal habits are 
simply social coordinations that persist. In their various 
modifications they are known, in the larger human groups, 
as folkways, customs, manners, morals, laws, institutions 
and the like. In brief, all the tangible uniformities of 
the social life are social habits. It is evident that they 
rest partly on instincts, partly on acquired habits. As has 
already been noted, in all social species, the instincts of 
individuals are made so that they fit into each other, as it 
were, and provide certain social coordinations to start with. 
This is especially true of man, human family life, as we 
have just seen, illustrating especially these instinctive co- 
ordinations between individuals. But it is also true that 
in man social habits are largely acquired. While the orig- 
inal or instinctive coordinations between human individu- 
als may be numerous, yet on account of the complexity of 
man's social life, these original social coordinations have 
become overlaid with a vast mass of ac(|nired social habits 
that are even more important for the distinctive character 
of human society than the instinctive co(*)rdinati(»ns. Ilenee 
the need in human society of definite forms of nu»ntal in- 
teraction, of interstimulation and response, whcn^by every 
individual may acquire the habits of his group, lleneo 
also why human groups have developed such definite forms 
of interstimulation and response, as oral and written lan- 
guage, and superior types of suggestion and iiiiitJition. 

The Psychical Mechanism of Social Change. — We must 
now leave the point of view of social habit, and ask what 
happens when social habits change; for we know that ir 
social groups, as in individuals, habitual ways of actioD 
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are continually being modified. The social coordination 
that exists to-day in a group of individuals may no longer 
exist to-morrow. Even the type of coordination itself 
changes. Now, in a group of individuals carrying on a 
common life-process, there must be some very definite mech- 
anism by which habitual waya of interaction are modified 
or even radically changed. That mechanism is found in 
the various forms of communication and in other simpler 
forms of interstimulation, such as suggestion. Psycholo- 
gists, as a rule, have had little to say about communica- 
tion, probably because it is so obviously a social process. 
At any rate, all that we know goes to show that communi- 
cation is a device to carry on a common life-process among 
several distinct, though psychically interacting, individual 

units. All the higher forms of communication had their 
origin in the needs of, and exist for the sake of perfect- 
ing, a common life.^ Aa we have already seen, the dis- 
tinctive mark which separates human society from animal 
groups and which makes it separate and unique, is the 
possession of language- or articulate speech. 

In the transition from one social habit to another, in 
the breaking down of one social coordination and in the 
building up of another, then, various forms of communica- 
tion come in to mediate *he process. Just as in the in- 
dividual the transition from one habit to another is marked 
by mental processes of discrimination and association, so 
in the social group the transition from one social habit 
to another is marked by processes of criticism and discus- 
sion. When anything goes wrong with the working of a 
social habit, various appreciations of the social situation 
are ooromunicated from one individual to another. Public 



1 Cf. the remark of Professor Mead ( Psychological RuUeiin, Vol. 
VI. p. 40<J) : "The proliahlc beginning of human communication 
was in ctwiperation, not in imitation, where conduct differed and 
yet where the act of the one anHwered to and called out the act of 
the other." 
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criticism marks, then, the bad working or the breaking 
down of some social coordination. Discussion of the whole 
social situation comes in to pic^ out the elements in the 
old habit that are unworkable and to select those that may 
be made the basis of a new habit. Discussion works in 
society, therefore, very largely as the association of ideas 
works in the individual mind. Through discussion certain 
elements in the situation, objective stimuli, or ideas, are 
selected and fixed upon by the group for the building up 
of a new coordination. When the ideas for the building 
up of the new coordination have become relatively settled 
we have what is called the formation of a public opinion. 
In order to carry out this public opinion there is usually 
necessary the selection of certain individuals that are 
judged to be especially fitted to carry out the new social 
policy and we have the phenomena of leadership, and of 
authority resulting. Along with these more tangible 
processes of intercommunication, there are, of course, those 
less tangible processes of interstiniulation, such as various 
forms of suggestion and imit^ation. At any rate, the mech- 
anism by which the transition from one social habit to 
another is effected must be made up of various forms of 
interstimulation and response, and among the more impor- 
tant of these are public criticism, free discussion, public 
opinion and conscious social selection of ideas and indi- 
viduals. It is obvious that without these the process of 
social change, of continuous readjustment in society, could 
not go on ; that new habits adapted to the new life condi- 
tions could not replace the old habits which are no longer 
adapted. 

The Fanction of Imitation.* — ITere must be briefly noted 
the function of imitation in this process of continuous so- 
cial readjustment. As Professor Baldwin has insisted,' 

1 See Chapter XIII. 

^Social and Ethical Interpretations, passim, 
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imitation, in its broadest sense, is undoubtedly the chief 
means of propagating acquired uniformities in human so- 
ciety. Its exact function, as just pointed out, is to mediate 
in the formation of those social coordinations, where uni- 
form, concerted activity is desirable. It comes in, there- 
fore, to assist in building up most social habits, and es- 
pecially in mediating relatively simple and unconscious 
coordinations between individuals. The error of the imi- 
tation sociologists consists in fixing attention upon but one 
element in the building up of social coordinations, rather 
than upon the whole process. The tacit assumption of 
the imitation theorists is that it is the uniformity or like- 
ness of activity which makes social coordination, society, 
possible; whereas unlikeness of activity is necessary for 
many of the higher forms of social coordination. In the 
family, for example, while imitation smooths the way for 
many adjustments, yet many of the coordinations between 
its members are possible only because of original and ac- 
quired differences. Imitation does not, therefore, enter 
into all social relationships — that is, into all forms of 
interstimulation and response. It is, however, the great 
and indispensable means of bringing unity in a group when 
uniform, concerted action is necessary or desirable. Hence, 
all social species, including man, are highly imitative. The 
tendency to imitate, therefore, like communication, must 
be regarded as an outcome, an instrument, of the social 
life, not its basis. 

The Fonction of Sympathy and Undergtanding.^ — We 
must also here note briefly the role of sympathy and un- 
derstanding in mediating the more complex coordinations 
between individuals in human society. Sympathy and un- 
derstanding are among the striking products of harmonious 
social coordination. At the same time they are chief in- 
struments in effecting harmonious coordinations. Indi- 

1 See Chapter XIV. 
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viduals whose activities are coordinated in harmonious re 
lationships, as, for example, in the family, always develoj 
sympathy and understanding. Instinctive sympathy may 
perhaps, be regarded as an outcome of those selectiv< 
processes which have favored the existence of certain socia 
coordinations between individuals; while habitual sym 
pathy accompanies the harmonious coordinations betweer 
individuals that are acquired through habit. On the othe: 
hand, only individuals who sympathize with each othei 
and understand each other are manifestly fitted to co 
ordinate harmoniously their activities in very complex ways 
Thus, in all the more complex social coordinations, sym 
pathy and understanding are necessary processes for th( 
harmonious adjustment of the activities of individuals. II 
is the lack of a sympathetic understanding, indeed, which 
most frequently gives rise to that failure to build up har- 
monious coordinations between individuals which, as we 
shall see, is the source of much of the conflict and much 
of the tragedy of the social life. As sympathy and under- 
standing are so important in the collective life, groups oi 
all sorts do all that they can to promote sympathy and 
understanding between their members. Every social group 
therefore, strives to promote acquaintance and like-minded- 
ness between its members. Here comes in the social 
significance largely of convivial occasions arid of ** so 
ciety " in the narrow sense of the word. Modern civilized 
societies especially take many artificial measures, through 
popular education, the deliberate cultivation of altruism 
and the like, to promote sympathy and understanding] 
among their members. Moreover, individuals, conscious 
that their successful social adjustment depends upon being 
understood and sympathized with by their associates, sedu 
lously seek sympathy and understanding from one another. 
It is safe to say that sympathy and understanding arc 
more important in carrying on a collective life than external 
forms of social constraint. 
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Professor Giddin^irs has formulated a law of sympathy, 
which we must here note, based upon the degree of resem- 
blance or likeness between individuals, viz., ** The degree 
of sympathy decreases as the generality of resemblance in- 
creases."* But it seems more probable that sympathy is y 
directly proportionate, not to the amount of resemblance, 
but to the harmony of the coordination between individuals. 
The more harmonious the coordination between individuals, 
the more their sympathy, and vice versa. Resemblance 
affects sympathy only indirectly, only as it is necessary 
for the coordination of their life activities. Thus a man 
may have more harmonious coordinations with his dog, 
and hence more sympathy, 4han with many of his fellow- 
men whom he resembles much more closely. Again, though 
members of the same family may differ greatly as regards 
sex, age, t<jmperament, yet if they have A harmonious co- 
ordination of their activities, they rarely lack an abundance 
of sympathy for each other. All this does not preclude, 
of course, sympathy from arising in anticipation of har- 
monious coordination between individuals; for, a^i con- 
sciousness has to do with the mediation of activity, all 
mental processes may mark the beginning as well as the 
establishment of activities. If we take sympathy in the 
very broad sense of all the altruistic impulses and feelings 
of human nature, whether native or acquired, then evi- 
dently sympathy in this sense of altruism is necessary for 
all higher types of social relationship. Those coiJrdinations 
which involve very complex cooperation or mutual service 
between individuals, often remote in time and place, in- 
volve a high degree of reflective sympathy or altruism. 
Sympathy in this broad sense is so important in human 
society that it will be necessary for us to examine in some 
detail later its function in social organization and progressi 

1 See Elements of Sociology, p. 67; also Inductive Sociology, u^-- 
108. 
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The Function of Confidence and Mutual Trust. — Closely 
connected with sympathy and understanding in the social 
life are confidence and mutual trust. Confidence and 
mutual trust are, on the one hand, an outcome of harmonious 
social relations (coordinations), and on the other, are nec- 
essary for the establishment of any complex coordinations. 
Harmonious relationships beget confidence, but on the other 
hand, confidence is necessary for all but the simplest re- 
lationships. People cannot live together without some de- 
gree of mutual trust. Individuals must form a ** stable 
environment '** with reference to each other, if they are 
going to successfully coadapt their activities. The Knowl- 
edge or belief that we can rely upon the character of 
others, we call confidence or faith in others, and like all 
other forms of our knowledge it is concerned with the 
mediation of activity-^in this case with the mediation of 
the coordination of activities. 

Economists have remarked upon the vast role played 
by confidence or mutual faith in the transactions of finance 
and commerce. It is scarcely necessary to add that it plays 
an equally important part in all other phases of the social 
life. Without it the family could not exist, government 
could not be carried on, and philanthropic work would have 
no basis. The social worker who is trying to lift up a 
depressed family or class or a backward race must have 
faith in the persons he deals with if he is to secure help- 
ful coordinations between his efforts and their own — that 
is, secure their cooperation in the betterment of their own 
condition. 

The Function of Stimuli Arising from Intergroup Conflict 
and Competition. — Another factor in bringing about social 
coordinations of a high type are the stimuli arising from 
intergroup conflict and competition. While the stimuli 

1 T am in(lel)t(»(l for UiiR phrase to a former student, Dr. R. R. 
Kern, now of the George VVashinfjton University. 
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aflForded by the struggle with the physical environment 
and with other nonsocial forces are conceivably sufficient 
to bring about the highest degree of coordination, unity, 
and solidarity in the larger human social groups, yet histor- 
ically they have not done so. Rather, it has been the stim- 
uli arising from the conflict and competition of one human 
|i:roup with another which has chiefly developed conscious 
social solidarity in the larger human groups. The con- 
flict and struggle with natural forces of groups of indi- 
viduals carrying on a common life has necessitated in 
some species the development of a high type of social co- 
ordination, but in humanity it has usually been conflict 
and competition of human groups with one another which 
has developed the highest degree of social unity. 

Danger tightens, and security relaxes, the bonds of all 
social groups;* and no danger in historical times has threat- 
ene<i human groups comparable to that offered by con- 
flict with other human groups. This conflict has stimulated 
in human groups not only imitativeness, sympathy and 
understanding among their members, but also the develop- 
ment of consciously coordinated activities and of conscious 
collective control over the activities of masses of individ- 
uals. In other words, human groups involved in a life and 
death competition with other groups, could survive only 
by the development of high types of conscious coordination 
of the activities of individuals. While previous to such 
conflict the members of a group may have but a vague 
ccmsciousness of their conunon life and of the ends of 
their activities, through such conflict and competition these 
ends become sharply defined in consciousness and the in- 
dividuals who make up the group become vividly conscious 
of the relation of the activities of each to the collective life. 
Thus the group achieves group or social self -consciousness. 
In the same way it achieves a higher degree of organiza- 



1 Cf, Ross, Foundations of Sociology, p. 287, 
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tion, for the group becomes conscious that definite relations 
between individuals and some centralized control are neces- 
sary if the group is to succeed in its competition with 
other groups; and more definite organization and cen- 
tralized control are expressions of the closer coordination 
of the activities of individuals. In the same way, also, 
the group takes on a more decided individuality. In the 
intergroup competition, it must develop a definite direc- 
tion and purpose in its activities and so a definite char- 
acter. Thus groups develop what may be called a group 
will. Group individuality and group will are phenomena 
which will be discussed later. 

Conflict Within the Social Group. — The process of con- 
tinuous readjustment in society, the breaking down of old 
social habits and the building up of new ones, ordinarily 
goes on without shock or disturbance — oftentimes, indeed, 
without the individual becoming vividly conscious of 
change. Habits, however, must be continually modified in 
social life as well as in individual life. Variations con- 
stantly arise in individuals and in the environment, mak- 
ing old social habits no longer workable. Through proc- 
esses of discussion, suggestion, imitation, the formation 
of a group opinion, the selection of ideas and ideals, a 
new social coordination, or adaptation between individuals, 
is built up, which, if it works well, persists and becomes 
a new social habit. This process often goes on, as we have 
already noted, without the individual even being conscious 
of change; for, though the individual may participate in 
discussion, may receive suggestions and may imitate, may 
accept ideas and beliefs, may even select leaders and au- 
thorities, yet he may be (juite unconscious of the end of 
the process — the construction of a new social coordination. 
But sometimes a new and harmonious coordination can- 
not be built up, for a sufficient stinnilus for its construc- 
tion cannot be found. It is here that nuich of the tragedy 
of social life comes in, for it is here that the opportunity 
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for conflict and hostility within the group arises. Let 
us ilhistrate again from the family life. Parent and child 
may have a certain coordination — a certain habitual atti- 
tude toward each other, which works well during the 
child's younger years; but the parent often forgets that 
that coordination and his attitude must be modified with 
the child's growth. As a consequence, the old social co- 
ordination is maintained too long and when it finally breaks 
down, no adequate stimulus may be found for the build- 
ing up of a new harmonious coordination. Hence conflict 
often arises between parent and child. It is the same with 
the relations of husband and wife and with all other social 
relations. Conflict of individuals within a group arises, 
then, through the faihire to build up new social coordina- 
tions adapted to new life conditions, so that the individuals 
of a group may form a stable environment with reference 
to each other. The result is a conflict of habits and the 
possible disintegration of the group. Conflict of one so- 
cial group with another is, of course, an entirely different 
matter. 

Conflict Within National Groups, — It is the same in the 
wider social organization of nations and peoples as in 
the more intimate social relations of smaller groups. Nor- 
mally, a people's institutions are continually changing; 
old institutions are gradually replaced by new ones as 
life conditions change. Normally, the breakdown of an 
old institution is so gradual that by the time it disappears 
a new institution adapted to the new life conditions is 
ready to take its place. The change has been brought 
about from one social form to another through such peace- 
ful means as public criticism, free discussion, the forma- 
tion of a public opinion and the selection of individuals 
to carry out the line of action socially determined upon. 
But where these means of effecting social readjustments 
are lacking, or imperfectly developed, social habits may 
become relatively fixed and immobile. Now, a society, like 
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an individual whose habits become inflexible, is bound to 
have trouble. It is from such conditions that those vast 
social disturbances which we term revolutions with their 
bloody conflicts between classes arise. Revolutions, in 
other words, are due to certain interferences in the mech- 
anism by which normal social readjustment is accomplished; 
that is, they are disturbances in the social order due to 
the breakdown of social habits under conditions which 
make difficult the reconstruction of those habits, that is, 
a new social order. 

Some depjree of conflict and opposition within a group, 
whether small or large, is, however, a normal accompani- 
ment of the breaking down of old habits and the build- 
ing up of new ones. In any mass different individuals 
will be exposed to different stimuli, and will respond to 
the same stimuli differently. That is, they will be exposed 
unequally to life conditions, and will vary in their responses 
on account of organic variations. Hence, social coordina- 
tions, customs, institutions and the like, will be unequally 
suited to various individuals; and in the building up of 
new coordinations different stimuli, ideas, ideals, or prac- 
tical interests, will appeal to different individuals as the 
proper basis (adequate stimulus) for the construction of 
the new coordination, llence the degree of conflict which 
is often seen in criticism, discussion, and other processes 
connected with social change. Hence also the inevitable 
and necessary opposition between parties in building up 
new coordinations and institutions in national groups. It 
is evidently the proper function of parties to sense and 
evaluate different stimuli, to bring about discussion of 
these stimuli, which may serve as adequate (that is, as 
** coordinating ideas ") for the construction of new and 
advantageous coordinations. Parties, however, as we shall 
see later, tend to become mere ** interest groups " and to 
set up their own advantage or existence as ends in them- 
selves. 
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Revolutions as Illastrating the Process of Social Beadjott- 
ment Under Abnormal Conditions.^ — The whole psychology 
of social coordination and of social change, and the part 
played by the more obvious factors in the mechanism 
of social change, cannot be better illustrated than by those 
convulsive movements in the history of societies which we 
term revolutions. It will be well, therefore, to examine 
the psychology of revolutions in order to illustrate the 
theory of social organization and of social changes which 
we have just set forth. We are not using the word revo- 
lution now in a loose sense to designate any sudden po- 
litical or social change from coups d'etat, or ** palace revo- 
lutions," to mutations in fashions or industrial changes 
due to great inventions, although, of course, the psycho- 
logical theory of social order and of social change that 
has just. been set forth apply to these proct*sses. Rather, 
we are now using the word revolution in its strictly po- 
litical sense. As Bodin long ago pointed out, the mark 
of revolutions in this sense is a change in the location of 
sovereignty. Such movements always imply a shifting of 
the center of social control from one class to another and 
inwardly are often marked by change in the psychical 
basis of social control, that is, a change in the common ideas, 
beliefs and sentiments upon which the social order rests. 
Outwardly such movements are frequently characterized by 
bloody struggles between privileged and unprivileged 
classes, which not infrequently issue in social confusion 
and anarchy. R<*volutions, in this strict sense, although 
superficially political, are, then, even more sociological 

1 The substance of this section was published as a separate 
article on " A Psychological Theory of Revolutions" in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology for July, 1905. It is utilized here be- 
cause it exactly illustrates the writer's theory of the nature of the 
psychological process in human society. The theory was first out- 
lined in an article published in the American Journal of Sociology 
in May, 1899 (Vol. IV, p. 817). 
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phenomena, and as such the theory of revolutions must 
form an important chapter in any theory of social evolution 
which deals with human history as it finds it. Revolutions, 
in the sense in which we have used the word, are, perhaps, 
best typified in modern history by the Puritan Revolu- 
tion in England and by the French Revolution. Less typ- 
ical, but still in some sense revolutions, were the American 
War for Independence and the American Civil War. Many . 
other essentially revolutionary conflicts in modem times 
might be, of course, instanced. 

We may note that the objective explanations of revolu- 
tions which have usually been offered by historians and 
economists — that is, explanations in terms of economic, 
governmental, and other factors largely external — ^have 
been far from satisfactory inasmuch as they have lacked 
that universal element which is the essential of all true 
science. These explanations have, to be sure, pointed out 
causes operating in particular revolutions, but they have 
failed to reveal the universal mechanism through which 
all revolutions must take place. The reason for this must 
be now clear to the student, for as we have already seen, 
nearly all social occurrences are in the nature of re- 
sponses to external stimuli. The same response, or similar 
responses, may be called forth, however, by very different 
stimuli, since the stimulus is only the opportunity for the 
discharge of energ>^ Consequently any explanation of 
revolutions or other social occurrences in terms of external 
stimuli is, as we have already seen, foredoomed to fail- 
ure, because such an explanation will fall short of that 
universality which science demands. The particular stimu- 
lus which occasions a revolution will vary in each instance, 
but the psycho-social mechanism through which the revo- 
lution is effected in every case remains the same. 

As has already been said, from a psychological point 
of view, revolutions are disturbances in the social order 
due to the sudden breakdown of social habits under con- 
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ditions which make difficult the reconstruction of those hab- 
its — the formation of a new social order. In other words, 
revolutions arise through certain interferences or dis- 
turbances in the process of normal social readjustment. 
"Where the normal means of effecting readjustments in the 
social life are relatively lacking, social habits and institu- 
tions tend to become relatively fixed and immobile and a 
conservative organization of society results. Now, societies, 
like individuals, are in danger when their habits for any 
reason become inflexible. In the world of life, with its 
constant change and ceaseless struggle, only those organ- 
isms can survive which maintain a high degree of flexi- 
bility or adaptability. It is even so in the world of societies. 
As Professor Ward says: ** When a society makes for itself 
a Procrustean beil, it is simply preparing the way for its 
own destruction by the on-moving agencies of social dy- 
namics." * It is evident, then, that a society whose habits 
become inflexible for any reason is liable to disaster. That 
disaster may come in two forms: it may come in the form 
of conquest or subjugation by a foreign foe; or it may 
come in the form of internal disruption or revolution, 
when the conditions of life have sufficiently changed to 
make old habits and institutions no longer workable. It 
is with this latter case that we are concerned. 

Conditions Giving Rise to Social Immobility, — The con- 
ditions under which social habits become inflexible, hard 
and fast, are many. In a general way they have already 
been indicated by saying that the mechanism by which the 
transition from one social habit to another is effected — 
namely, public criticism, free discussion, public opinion — 
has been partly destroyed. This has occurred most fre- 
quently, no doubt, under despotic forms of government; 
and hence the connection in popular thought between 
tyranny and revolution. Not only absolute monarchies, but 

1 Pure Sociology, p. 230. 
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aristocracies and oligarchies also, have frequently created 
types of social organization which were relatively inflexible. 
Despotic government, however, is only one of the many 
conditions favorable to social immobility. Authoritative 
religions which have glorified a past and put under ban all 
progress have also had much to do with creating social 
inflexibility. Again, the mental character of a race or 
people has much to do with the adaptability and progres- 
sivencss of the social groups which it forms, and some writ- 
ers would make this the chief factor. Finally, it is well 
known that in societies without any of the impediments 
of despotic government, authoritative ecclesiasticism, or 
inferior racial character, public sentiment, prejudice, 
fanaticism and class interest can and do suppress free 
thought and free speech, and produce a relatively inflexible 
type of society. 

Possible Consequences of Social Immobility. — ^Whatever 
the cause of their immobility, societies with inflexible hab- 
its and institutions are bound to have trouble. The con- 
ditions of social life rapidly change, and opposing forces 
accumulate until, sooner or later, the old habit is over- 
whelmed. Under these conditions the breakdown of the 
old habit is sharp and sudden ; and the society, being un- 
used to the process of readjustment, and largely lacking 
the machinery therefor, is unable for a greater or less 
length of time to reconstruct its habits. There ensues, in 
consequence, a period of confusion and uncertainty in which 
competing interests in the society strive for the mastery. 
If the breakdown imder these conditions be that of a habit 
which affects the whole social life-process, and especially 
the system of social control, we have a revolution. It is 
consequent upon such a breakdown of social habit, then, 
that the phenomena of revolutions arise. 

Psychology of Revolt. — But before considering some of 
these phenomena in detail, let us note somewhat more con- 
cretely how the old habits and institutions are overthrown. 
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Of course, the opposing forces must embody themselves 
in a parly of opposition or revolt. This party is composed, 
on the whole, of those individuals whom the changed con- 
ditions of social life most affect, those on whom the old 
social habits set least easily. The psychology of the revolt 
of large numbers of men to an established social order 
is, at bottom, a simple matter. It is simply a case of the 
breakdown of a social habit at its weakest point, that is, 
among those individuals with whom the habit is least work- 
able, or, in other words, whose interest lies in another di- 
rection. Prom these the attitude of revolt spreads by imi- 
tation, first among those to whom the old social habits are 
ill-adapted, and finally among all who are susceptible to 
the influence of suggestion. Thus the party of opposition 
grows until it comes to embody all of the influences and 
interests which make the old habits and institutions ill- 
adapted or even unworkable. 

The Role of " Destructive *' and " Disintegrating " 
Ideas, — The party of revolt in attacking the established so- 
cial order must have weapons. Usually it finds these 
weapons first of all in certain destructive and disintegrating 
ideas. Thought, as we have seen, in society may be con- 
cerned either with the building up or the tearing down 
of activities. Corresponding to the coordinating ideas, be- 
liefs or opinions upon which the institutions of a highly 
developed social life may be based, accordingly, are cer- 
tain disintegrating ideas upon which can be based no set- 
tled and harmonious social order. While the criticism of 
revolutionary periods begins with pointing out defects in 
existing social arrangements, it not infrequently ends by 
endorsing purely anarchistic ideas. In any case, ideas of 
an individualistic sort are made weapons of attack upon 
the established social order. They also often serve as 
watchwords and shibboleths to unite the party of revolt. 
Thus they serve not only as instruments of attack but also 
as means of rallying and unifying the revolutionary forces. 
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" Peaceful Revolutions,*^ — If these forces continue to 
grow it is evident that there is possible to the ruling classes 
only two alternatives: either they must make concessions, 
that is, attempt themselves the readjustment of institutions; 
or they must face actual conflict with the parly of opposi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, historically the former alterna- 
tive has much more often been chosen, thus open conflict 
avoided, and so-called ** peaceful revolutions " eflPected. 
If, however, no concessions are made by the ruling classes, 
or only such as are insufficient to bring about the read- 
justments demanded by the life conditions; if, in other 
words, the relative inflexibility of the social order is main- 
tained, then the antagonism between the old social habits 
and the new life conditions can be resolved only by open 
conflict between the ruling classes and the party of revolt. 
And when this conflict results in the success of the party 
of revolt, we call it a ** revolution.'' 

Anarchy of Revolutionary Periods. — Thus the old so- 
cial order is overthrown, violently, suddenly, and some- 
times almost completely. Now in the transition from one 
habit to another in the individual there is frequently to 
be observed a period of confasion and uncertainty; and 
this confusion is intensified if the breakdown of the old 
habit has been sudden or violent. We should expect, there- 
fore, an analogous confusion in society upon the break- 
down of social habits; and this is exactly what we find. 
The so-called anarchy of revolutionary periods is not due 
simply to the absence of efficient governmental machinery, 
but to the general breakdown of the social habits of the 
population. The anarchy is, of course, proportionate to 
the violence and completeness with which the old habits 
and institutions are overthrown. Again, in such periods 
of confusion in the individual consequent upon the entire 
breakdown of a habit, we observe a tendency to atavism, 
or reversion, in his activities; that is, the simpler and 
more animal activities tend to come to expression. This 
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tendency not only manifests itself in revolutions, but is 
of course greatly intensified by the struggle between the 
classes; for fighting, as one of the simplest and most primi- 
tive activities of man, greatly stimulates all the lower 
centers of action. Hence the reversionary character of 
many revolutionary periods. They appear to us, and.truly 
are, epochs in which the brute and the savage in man re- 
assert themselves and dominate many phases of the social 
life. The methods of acting, of attaining ends, in revo- 
lutions are, indeed, often characteristic of much lower 
stages of culture. These methods, as a rule, are unre- 
flective, extremely direct and crude. Thus resort to brute 
force is constant, and when attempts are made at psychical 
control it is usually through appeal to the lower emotions, 
especially fear. Hence the terrorism which is sometimes 
a feature of revolutions, and which conspicuously marked 
the French Revolution. 

Mobs in Revolutionary Periods. — Here another striking 
phenomenon of revolutionary epochs must be noted; and 
that is the part played at such times by mobs and other 
crowds.' It is evident that in the confusion and excite- 
ment of revolutionary times the most favorable conditions 
exist for the formation of crowds and the doing of their 
work. There is an absence, on the one hand, of those con- 
trolling habits, ideas and sentiments which secure order 
in a population; and, on the other hand, there is the re- 
version to the unroflective type of mental activities. Under 
such conditions, crowds are easily formed, and a suggestion 
suffices to incite them to the most extreme deeds. Thus 
much of the bloodiest work of revolutions is done by 
crowds. But it is a mistake to think that true revolutions 
can be initiated by mobs, or carried through by a series of 
them. Revolutions simply afford opportunities for mobs 



1 Lc Bon especially haa championed the " mob theory " of revo- 
lution*. See his works in general, especially The Crowd, 
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to manifest themselves to a much greater degree than they 
can in normal social life. 

Duration of Period of Anarchy. — The duration of the 
period of confusion, anarchy and mob rule in a revolution 
is dependent upon a number of factors. If the party of 
revolt is united upon a program, and if the population 
generally has not lost its power of readjustment, the period 
of confusion may be so short as to be practically negligible. 
Under such circumstances the reconstruction of new social 
habits and institutions goes on rapidly under the guidance 
of the revolutionary party. As an illustration of this par- 
ticular type of revolution with a happy outcome we may 
take our War of Independence. In this case the relative 
unity of the revolutionary party, the incompleteness of the 
destruction of the old social order, the vigorous power of 
readjustment in a relatively free population, all favored 
the speedy reconstruction of social institutions. 

State of " Chronic Kcvoliition.^' — Unfortunately, this 
speedy reconstruction of social habits is not the outcome of 
all revolutions. Too often the revolutionary party is uni- 
fied in nothing except its opposition to the old regime. It 
can find no principle or interest upon which a new social 
order can be reconstructed. Moreover, through a long 
period of social immobility the population seems often to 
Iiave lost in great degree its power of readaptation. In- 
deed, in rare cases, peoples seem to have lost all power of 
making stable readjustments for themselves. Under any 
or all of these conditions, it is evident that the period of 
confusion, anarchy, and mob rule in a revolution must con- 
tinue for a relatively long time. During this time frequent 
attempts may be made at the reconstruction of the social 
order without success. These attempts are continued until 
some adequate stimulus is found, either in an ideal prin- 
ciple or in the personality of some hero, to reconstruct 
the social habits of the population. Or, if no basis for the 
reconstruction of the social order can be found, revolution 
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may become chronic; and the period of relative anarchy 
and mob rule may last for years, only to be ended perhaps 
l>y the subjugation and government of the population by 
an external power. 

Sociology of the " Dictatorship," — A more usual out- 
come, however, to the chronic revolutionary condition is 
the ** dictatorship." How this can arise from conditions 
in revolutionary times is not difficult to understand. The 
labors of ethnologists have shown us that democracy in 
some shape is the natural and primitive form of govern- 
ment among all races of mankind; that despotism has 
arisen everywhere through social stresses and strains, usu- 
ally those accompanying prolonged war, when a strong 
centralized system of social control becomes necessary, if 
the group is to survive. Now, in that internal war which 
we call a revolution, if it is prolonged, it is evident that 
we have all the conditions favorable to the rise of des- 
potism. When the party of revolt are unable to agree 
among themselves, and can oflPer to the population no ade- 
quate stimulus for the reconstruction of the social order, 
nothing is more natural than that that stimulus should be 
found in the personality of some hero ; for social organiza- 
tion la primitively based upon sentiments of personal at- 
tachment and loyalty far more than upon abstract prin- 
ciples of social justice and expediency. The personality 
of a military hero affords, then, the most natural stimulus 
around which a new social order can, so to speak, crystal- 
lize itself, when other means of reconstructing social in- 
stitutions have faile<l, and when continued social danger 
demands a strong, centralized social control. The dictator- 
ship, in other words, docs not arise because some superior 
man hypnotizes his social group by his brilliant exploits, 
but because such a man is ** selected " by his society 
to rt»construct the social order. Caesar, Cromwell and 
Napoletm, these typical dictators of revolutionary eras, 
would probably have had their places filled by other, 
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though perhaps inferior, men, had they themselves never 
existed. 

Reaction After Revolutions. — Here may be briefly ex- 
plained the reaction which frequently follows revolutions. 
No revolution is, of course, complete ; it is never more than 
a partial destruction of old habits and institutions. Now 
new habits, as we have learned, have to be erected on the 
basis of old habits. What remains of the old social hab- 
its after a revolution must serve, therefore, as the foun- 
dation for the new institutions, since no other foundation 
is possible. After repeated attempts at reconstruction of 
the social order have failed, it is the easiest thing to copy 
the old institutions, and this is often the only successful 
means of restoring social stability. Hence the reversion to 
prerevolutionar>' ctmditions. But, in the nature of things, 
such reaction is usually only temporary. The population 
has learned that the social order can be changed, and at 
some later time is quite sure to attempt it again. 

The practical conclusifyH from all this is that revolution 
is impossible in a perfectly flexible and adaptable t>'pe of 
sixMal onranization. On the other hand, revolution is in- 
evitable^ Ivirring foreijin ci^nquest, in those types of social 
and political onranization which do not change with chang- 
ing life conditions.* If the social sciences cannot foretell 
s^xMal cventis thoy nevertheless can 5^ define the condi- 
tions under which thc>' txvur that social development can 
K^ ci>ntri>lU\l Thus it is of v?ilue to society' to know the 
sr*Mioral ci^nditions under which revolutions occur; for such 
kno\vU\lpc jxMiits out the way by which revolutions can 
Iv avoidtxl It is worth while for a society to know that 
by onciMiracinc intolliiront public criticism, free discussion, 
nnd ftw tboucht aK^it s^vi^l conditions and institutions, 

1 It iit j»«iTxv\v myvs>i«TT to n^^fi XhuX iHr rpc«it revolutions, end- 
"iT^c \hc mpj of the XlADrhii .^>Tj«sTy in l^in* and the Diaz r^me 
in \1r\i<v\ thonch ct^minc V">nr fiftfi tho^^ words were originally 
mTilt<*n, >Mi^ic exactlT illwMT«i<Hi 'hf ^iew* bere set forth. 
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by keeping itself adaptable, flexible, alert for betterment, 
it is pursuing the surest way to avoid future disaster. 
Social science, if it cannot foretell the future, can never- 
theless indicate the way of social health and security. 

Confnaion in Periods of Transition. — Such social disturb- 
ances as revolutions, with their confusion, anarchy and 
conflicts between classes, are distinctly pathological; but 
we may note that there is often a period of confusion in the 
transition from one social habit to another, which is nor- 
mal, because it may take some time for a large mass of 
individuals to discover an adequate stimulus for the build- 
ing up of a new social coordination. This fact has often 
been noted even by nonscientific writers on social prob- 
lems, but it has not usually been explained as due to the 
psychological difficulties of reconstructing habits in a large 
mass of individuals, that is, of building up new social co- 
ordinations. Temporary social disorganization may, there- 
fore, result from the breaking down of old social coordina- 
tions and the normal difficulties in building up* new ones. 
We see this with reference to the family in the United 
States at the present time. The old authoritative, semi- 
patriarchal family of past generations has broken down. 
As a form of institution it will no longer work under mod- 
em conditions. As yet, however, the mass of people have 
not been able to discover a sufficient stimulus in any so- 
cial ideas or ideals for the reconstruction of the family 
upon a new and stable basis. While a new ethical fam- 
ily of a stable type has emerged among certain elements 
of our population, other elements are in a condition of 
confusion as regards their family life and have not yet 
developed any new and stable type of the family adapted 
to the new life conditicms.' 

" Critical " and " Gonstmctive " Periods in History. — 
Many historical writers, since Saint-Simon first put for- 

1 Cf. the study of "The Problem of the Modern Family" (Chap. 
VII) in my Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
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ward the theory, have noted that periods of relative stabil- 
ity in institutions are followed by periods of criticism and 
disorganization, only to be succeeded again by periods of 
upbuilding and relative stability. These periods need not, 
of course, coincide for all classes of social institutions, a 
period of breaking down in one class of institutions being 
not infrequently synchronous with a period of reconstruc- 
tion in another class. Lately this theory has been revived 
and restated by the German historian. Professor Karl 
Lamprecht,* who finds that periods of individualism and 
dissociation are regularly followed by periods of synthesis 
and reorganization about some dominant idea or intellectual 
element. Hence he finds that there is a universal psychic 
mechanism by means of which all social transitions are ef- 
fected. The reasons for these ** critical '* and *' construc- 
tive '' periods in the historical process are now clear. Quite 
evidently this theory states in somewhat looser language the 
alternation between social habit and adaptation which we 
have just been discussing. Periods of stability in institu- 
tions are necessarily followed by periods of breaking down, 
of criticism, and of disorganization when life conditions 
change, to be followed again by periods of synthesis, of 
reconstruction when some adequate stinnilus (idea.s, ideals, 
opinions) can be found upon which to base new social hab- 
its or institutions. The period of criticism, of disorganiz;i- 
tion, and of confusion is abnormal and socially dangerous 
only when unduly prolonged. 

" Static " and " Dynamic " Civilizations.^ — While under 
normal circumstances social life presents a more or less 
continuous alternation between habit and adaptation, yet 
habitual tendencies may predominate under some circum- 
stances in some societies and adaptive tendencies under 
others, as we have already seen. The tendency for habit 
to predominate to the exclusion of adaptation is particu- 

i In his book, M^hai i« History? Chap. IV. 

* Cf. Dealey's discussion in his Sociology, Chap. IX. 
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larly seen under certain very simple conditions of life, 
such as have usually existed in primitive and barbarous 
societies, and such as sometimes exist, as we have already 
seen, under the powerful conservative influences of authori- 
tative religions and of despotic governments. Under such 
conditions social habits tend to become fixed and immobile 
and we have resulting what is usually called static civiliza- 
tion. Where the conditions of life are comparatively sim- 
ple and unchanging, relatively static civilization seems to 
be the normal result. If such a society is not disturbed 
by outside influences, such as incursions of hostile peoples 
or by changes in the environment, these static conditions 
may last for centuries. Sooner or later, however, adapta- 
tion, as we have already seen, must come, because the 
growth of population alone usually necessitates some 
changes in habits. 

Whenever, then, through growth of population or 
changes in the environment, old habits of life work badly 
and break down, adaptive processes must come in in the 
ways which we have already described. In highly ad- 
vanced societii»s rapid increase of population and changes 
in life conditions may go on so rapidly that adaptive proc- 
esses seem to predominate altogether in the group life. 
Indeed, the trend of social evolution, as it becomes more 
complex, seems to be more toward continual change or 
adaptation in the social life, tinder such conditions, we 
have a ** dynamic " civilization, and it is conceivable that 
dynamic civiliziitioius like the one which we are living in 
may continue an indefinite period, especially through re- 
flective interference on the part of man with natural con- 
ditions with the object of securing man's adaptation to a 
perfectly univei'sal environment. But while we cannot see 
any end of a progressive or dynamic civilization, it is 
evident that just as fast as adaptation is secured to life 
conditions in any given group, there will be a tendency 
again for habitual tendencies to predominate; and this is 
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to be welcomed, because, so far as we can see, adaptation 
is not an end in itself in the social life-process. Social 
equilibrium and stability are desirable not less than s^ial 
change and adaptation. Every dynamic condition of so- 
ciety, therefore, looks forward to the reestablishment for a 
greater or less length of time of static conditions of a 
higher type than those which preceded. 

Badicalism and Conservatism in Society. — If human so- 
ciety alternates between periods of relative stability, or 
habit, and periods of relative instability, or adaptation, we 
should expect that these tendencies of the social life would 
appear in the character of individuals. We should ex- 
pect some individuals to show more the habitual or static 
aspect of the social life, others to show more of the adap- 
tive or dynamic aspect, for individuals in society are 
unequally exposed to the different factors which influ- 
ence social change. This is exactly what we find. All 
social populations are divided more or less into conserva- 
tives and radicals, the conservatives being anxious to main- 
tain the status in which things are found, the radicals be- 
lieving in change. Of coui'se, under certain social condi- 
tions, the conservatives, who, we may say, stand for social 
habit and represent, therefore, the habit type of mind, 
dominate; while under other conditions, the radicals, who 
st^^nd for social change and so represent the adaptive type 
of mind, are in the ascendency. 

Whether particular pei'sons are conservatives or radi- 
cals will depend, of course, upon their mental make-up 
and upon their expasure to certain social influences. Bi- 
ological make-up in the way of natural tendencies to varia- 
bility has, of course, something to do with determining 
whether a person is conservative or radical. Most usually, 
however, the influence of the social environment, especially 
of education and economic conditions, will have the con- 
trolling infltience. Those persons with whom existing in- 
stitutions work badly will under ordinary circumstances 
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become the advocates of social change, and, under certain 
conditions, may become extreme radicals or revolutionaries, 
in ways which we have already described. 

Both radicalism and conservatism, therefore, are sim- 
ply expressions of tendencies of the social life, and in their 
interpretation are to be brought into line with the general 
theory of habit and adaptation in human society. The 
absurdity of extreme forms of either radicalism or con- 
servatism must be manifest when we consider the role of 
habit and adaptation in the social life. No society could 
long exist in which habit wholly predominated and the 
power of adaptation had been lost. On the other hand, 
no society that is in a continual process of change or adap- 
tation, which is always without a settled condition of its 
institutions, can possibly achieve anything worth while. 
Society cannot exist, therefore, without conservative tenden- 
cies, on the one hand, nor without radical and progressive 
tendencies on the other. Both are necessary for that whole- 
some alternation of condition and change, habit and adap- 
tation, which makes up the normal life of human groups. 

The Khythm of Individualization and SocializatioiL. — 
Finally it may be pointed out that the alternation oi in- 
dividualization and socialization in human sociktiy which 
Ratzenhofer has specially emphasized * is closelj connected 
with this matter of social habit and adaptation. In periods 
when social habits are relatively fixed and stable the in- 
dividual becomes seemingly simply an element in a static 
social order. The adaptation of the individual to the so- 
cial order is so complete that he seems to lose a great 
measure of his individuality. Controlled by social habit 
he seemingly becomes a very insignificant element in the 
vast social mechanism. On the other hand in periods 
when social habits break down and there is necessity of 
social readjustment there is opportunity for the individual 
to af«ert himself. At such times the individual becomes 

I Sociologiache Erkennlnia, pp. 201-4. 
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more or less free from the domination of custom, tradition, 
folkways and even the recognized institutions of social 
control. The individual is thrown back upon his own in- 
stincts, habits, feelings, beliefs and ideas. Under such 
circumstances individualism grows and its growth may 
even become a menace to the reestablishment of stable rela- 
tions between the members of the group and between the 
group and its life conditions. Individualism may, there- 
fore, tend toward social anarchy, that is, the dissolution 
of the whole social order. Sooner or later, however, as we 
have already emphasized, some adaptation of the individ- 
uals to each other and to their environment must be made, 
if not upon a higher plane than the previously existing 
social order, then upon a lower plane. 

Hence the alternation between periods of individualiza- 
tion and socialization, like the alternation between critical 
and constructive periods, appears inevitable in human so- 
ciety, because it is based upon the rhythm of habit and 
adaptation in all individual and social development. But 
the outcome, whether of a higher social life or a lower 
social life, is altogether something within rational control. 
If there is too great socialization of the individual lie 
loses individual initiative, becomes a mental and jnoral 
weakling, and the resulting social order is static, chang- 
ing only to revert to a still lower type. On the other hand, 
if there is too great individualization, the individual sets 
himself up as a law unto himself. There results unending 
conflict of social habits and ultimately social dissolution, 
with inevitable reversion to a lower type of order when 
order is restored. If a society is to remain in a healtliy 
condition, therefore, neither individualization nor socializa- 
tion must be carried too far. Individualization must be 
such as to develop individual initiative, mental and moral 
character and yet prepare the individual for the highest 
coordination of his activities with the activities? of other 
individuals. Socialization must aim, therefore, not at de- 
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stroyinf? the initiative, freedom, and personal moral char- 
acter of individuals, but must aim at creating in them a 
strong mental and moral character which will spontane- 
ously and harmoniously adjust itself to the highest needs 
of the social life. Individualism of the right sort is neces- 
sary for any high type of social life. On the other hand, 
socialization is necessary for any sort of social order. Not 
an absolute individualism nor an absolute collectivism, but 
a socialized individualism and an individualized collec- 
tivism must be the rational aim of civilized societies. 

Individualism and collectivism are, therefore, merely 
abstractions from the social life-process just like radi- 
calism and conservatism. Neither can exist in its pure 
form in human society. The absurdity of either an abso- 
lute individualism or an absolute socialism as a practical 
social creed must be manifest. While the danger of present 
civilized societies seems to be from an excessive individual- 
ism, which at times seems to threaten to dissolve all exist- 
ing institutions, yet it is evident that these societies could 
readily go to the other extreme, and that a socialism which 
would suppress individual initiative and lay no emphasis 
upon the mental and moral character of the individual is 
a very real danger which threatens in the future. The 
evident solution must be some form of education which 
while socializing the individual will at the same time de- 
velop a high type of individual character, thus assuring 
the c(mtinuation of social order and progress. 

Summary. — This chapter, as its title indicates, has 
brought us into the heart of sociology and all of its difficul- 
ties. All are agreed that the social life is possible only 
through the mental interaction of individuals. This means 
that the social proei^ss must be described in essentially psy- 
chological terms. If sociology is to become a science, it 
must find, then^fore, some psychological universal to ex- 
plain social condition and change, social structure and func- 
tioning. Three possibilities present themselves in the 
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search for such universal principles of explanation in psy- 
chology according to the development of psychology itself. 
First, psychology may develop along mechanistic lines, in 
which case the universal, or principle of explanation, of 
social phenomena is to be sought in the physio-chemical 
processes of the nervous system.* In this case psychology 
resolves itself into the physiology of the brain and nervous 
system, and consciousness is not a factor, performs no work, 
in the social life. The second possibility is that psychology 
may develop along absolutely indeterministic lines and it- 
self offer no universal principle of explanation for either 
individual conduct or the social life. In this case conscious- 
ness is essentially a lawless factor, and neither psychology 
nor sociology can become sciences in the strict sense. The 
third possibility, and the one which has been adopted in 
this book as most in accord with common experience and 
with the developments of modem psychological science, is 
that psychology will accept the functional point of view, 
that consciousness does work, does function, and as such has 
a survival value in the life-process; but that consciousness 
in its functioning is itself regular and does its work within 
universal organic processes, especially the processes of habit 
and adaptation. In this case sociology must find its uni- 
versal in the processes of habit and adaptation in which 
consciousness appears as a mediating, guiding and con- 
trolling element. The social life being itself a form of 
adaptation, a coadaptation of individuals, can be under- 
stood psychologically only by locating its phenomena within 
the processes of habit and adaptation. This is what we 
have attempted to do in the first half of this chapter; but 
certain other equally valid ways of looking at the social life 
from the standpoint of functional psychology remain to be 
indicated. 

I This would seem to be the position of my colleague, Professor 
Max Meyer, in his recent work on The Fundamental Laws of Human 
Behavior. 
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CHAPTER VIII (continued) 

THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY: 

SOCIAL SELF-CONTROL 

In the first part of this chapter we have attempted to 
state the social process very largely in objective terms, that 
is, in terms of social coordination, social habit and social 
adaptation. It is, of course, possible to state the same facts 
in various subjective terms. Especially valuable is it to 
look at the whole process of social coordination and adap- 
tation from the standpoint of the control which the group 
has over its own activities and the activities of its mem- 
bers. We shall therefore attempt to give a partial state- 
ment of the social life-process in terms of the social control 
of activity. 

Social Self-Control. — In Chapter VII, we pointed out 
that collective control of the life-process in all of its phases 
has been aimed at by social groups from the beginning. 
This collective control of life-processes, which involves 
what we may call social self-control, is evidently an 
aspect of social coordination; for we could not have a 
coordination of the activities of individuals without 
some control over those activities. In the lower forms of 
social life control over collective activities is purely in- 
stinctive; but in human social life this instinctive control 
is gradually replaced by intelligent and purposive control. 
Human societies, therefore, imdertake more or less con- 
sciously, to shape and mold the habits and even the beliefs, 
desires and ideals of their members, so that their activities 
may be easily and advantageously coordinated. Thus arise 
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the phenomena of social control, studied so fruitfully by 
Professor Boss, in his work on Social Control^ and more 
recently by Professor Giddings in a paper on ** Social Self- 
Control"^ 

In a sense social control is characteristic of all social 
groups whatsoever. Group action, except perhaps in its 
simplest forms, is impossible without some degree of col- 
lective control. But it is only in human groups with their 
self-conscious units that we get conscious and deliberate, 
though still perhaps more or less instinctive, attempts to 
control the activities of the individual. Human societies, 
therefore, from the first present the phenomena of authority 
and of social discipline. If an individual varies too greatly 
from the standards of his group, if he refuses to coordinate 
his activities in harmonious ways with the members of his 
group, he is punished ; and from childhood to the grave the 
individual is surrounded with stimuli of all sorts, though 
chiefly in the way of rewards and penalties, to get him to 
coordinate his activities advantageously with those of his 
group. As Professor Giddings says, ** The creation and 
perfecting of discipline, the standardizing of conduct and 
character by means of discipline, has been the work upon 

which society has directed its conscious efforts from the 
beginning.'' 2 

All of this of course involves social constraint upon the 
individual. Long ago Professor Durkheim claimed that 
such constraint was the distinguishing fact of society, the 
criterion of the social. While we cannot agree to this, yet 
it is evident that social constraint must be present in all 
social groups whose members have been in any degree indi- 
vidualized. And with the greater individualization of the 
units of civilized societies, ap[)arently more and subtler 
forms of social constraint are necessary in order to get the 

1 Political Science Quarterly, Vol, XXIV, pp. 669-88. 
2I/0C. cit, p. 679. 
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individual to conform his conduct to the standards of his 
group. While these constraints may exceed the limits of 
wisdom, may prevent fruitful variations, that is, may main- 
tain social coordinations which are no longer best adapted 
to life conditions as we have just seen, yet unquestionably 
such social constraints are necessary to carry on a collective 
life-process at all, and are, therefore, on the whole, benefi- 
cent to the individual as well as to the group. 

" Conscious of the usefulness of solidarity,** as Pro- 
fessor Qiddings says, *' the group, as it becomes self-con- 
scious, endeavors by definite policies so far to prescribe 
individual conduct as to control and limit variation from 
type. Society thus becomes a type-conforming group of 
associates." * But it is not for the end of simply maintain- 
ing a type that societies attempt to control conduct ; for a 
certain amount of variation, of difference, in social groups 
is desirable and even necessary; rather it is for the sake 
of carrying on a collective life-process which involves ever 
more complex coordination of individual activities. As the 
collective life-process becomes more complex social activities 
and habits must be brought more vividly to consciousness 
for the sake of controlling those activities and habits. 
Hence, human societies enter upon definite conscious poli- 
cies of social control, and some of the most important insti- 
tutions of human society are devoted to developing and per- 
fecting means of social self-control. These are the so-called 
regulative institutions of society. 

The Function of Government and Law. — Chief among 
these institutions are government and law. Evidently the 
function of government, as the name implies, is to regulate, 
that is, to cocirdinate and integrate the activities of social 
groups. Definitely organized government in human so- 
ciety, according to anthropological evidence, seems to have 
arisen mainly through military necessities. Only when war- 

1 Popular Srirnce Monthly, July, 1909, p. 86. 
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fare became common, that is, only when their safety was 
threatened, did human groups establish permanent authori- 
ties to more strictly coordinate and direct the activities of 
their individual members, particularly with reference to 
external enemies. But while government had its origin in 
military necessities, in all civilized societies it has under- 
taken the more positive work of coordinating and control- 
Ung the activities of the members of its group, first, with ref- 
erence to securing internal order, and then with reference 
to social welfare generally. This last work of controlling 
the whole collective life-process in the interest of the well- 
living of its individual members, as Aristotle saw, seems 
to be the ultimate function of government in human socie- 
ties. Government, therefore, becomes the chief regulative 
organ of civilized societies, and its work in the social life 
has been not inappropriately compared to the work in the 
body of the higher coordinating centers of the brain and 
nervous system. 

Closely connected with government, though having to 
some extent independent origin, is law. Law undoubtedly 
had its origins in cwstom, as the work of all the legal his- 
torians and sociologists has shown. Law is, therefore, 
closely connected with social habit, and if connected with 
habit, inasmuch as all habits are ultimately based upon in- 
stincts, then connected also with instinct. Formal laws are, 
then, merely social habits brought to consciousness for the 
sake of greater control over the habit. In all social grou])S 
individuals vary in their habits and some vary beyond the 
limits which are judged necessary for group safety. Law 
is established, then, in its statutory and common law forms 
for the sake of effecting a higher degree of social self-con- 
trol and of constraining individuals that vary from the 
standards which are recognized as necessary to carry on 
the collective or group life. In other words, laws exist for 
the sake of maintaining a given social organization or social 
order, though in recent times they have come to be used as 
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a means of coercing a variant social minority to coordinate 
their activities with those of a social majority. Law, in 
other words, has become a chief means by which govern- 
ment integrates and coordinates social activities. Conse- 
quently, laws which represent the habits of only a minority 
of a population are not easily enforced; at least, not in 
democratic communities where popular will and public sen- 
timent are the chief means of social coercion. 

The whole structure of the law is designed, on the one 
hand, to restrain the activities of individuals so as to pre- 
vent too great a departure from type, and, on the other 
band, to coordinate the activities of individuals so as to 
carry on successfully a collective life-process. On account 
of its very nature, however, law is necessarily limited as an 
instrument of social control to overt acts of omission or 
commission. 

Systems of Intercommunication and of Education. — In 
large complex social groups the coordination of the activi- 
ties of a vast number of individuals would be impossible 
without a highly developed system of intercommunication 
between the individual units. Modern civilized societies 
could scarcely survive without such systems of intercom- 
munication, for only with the help of these elaborate means 
of interstimulation is it possible for them to carry on their 
complex life-process. It is not necessary to dwell in detail 
upon the coordinating and integrating effect upon large 
masses of individuals of the stimuli communicated by the 
press, the telegraph, the telephone and other devices; for 
that has often been done. It is only necessary to point out 
that these devices were not invented and popularized 
merely for individual convenience, but rather as necessary 
means of achieving social coordination, social solidarity, so- 
cial unity, in large and complex groups. 

In the same way systems of education are necessary for 
the survival of large and complex groups. In such groups 
the opportunities for individual variation and differentia- 
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tion, and hence for the conflict of habits, greatly increase. 
While this can be overcome in part by government, law, 
religion and other agencies of social control, it can be radi- 
cally overcome only by a system of education which will 
coordinate each individual effectively with the group before 
he actively participates in the carrying on of the collective 
life-process. Systems of education have not been created 
for the training and development of individuals as such, 
but rather to fit individuals for membership in society, that 
is, to control the process by which they acquire habits, so 
that they shall advantageously coordinate their activities 
with those of their group. Such social education remains, 
however, relatively an ideal in modern societies; for under 
the influence of philosophical individualism in the Nine- 
teenth Century education became essentially an individual- 
izing rather than a socializing process. Hence, many of the 
inharmonious adjustments between individuals in modem 
society. 

The Function of Religion and Moral Ideals. — Finally, 
the function of religion and morality in the social life as 
regulative institutions needs to be noted. Religion is essen- 
tially an emotional attitude toward the universe, especially 
toward unknown powers or agencies which are supposed to 
be behind its phenomena. Practically, religion is a desire 
to come into right relations with these unknown powers or 
agencies. In all ages and among all peoples, therefore, re- 
ligion has been a powerful instrument of social control, 
because it adds a supernatural sanction to conduct. The 
supernatural sanction of religion in the early stages of so- 
cial development is especially seen in maintaining the social 
order, for the religious attitude of mind very generally 
attaches itself, at least in its earlier developments, to habits 
of action which have been found to be safe and to conduce 
to individual and social welfare. On account of the power- 
ful reenforcement which religion gives to custom and other 
forms of social habit, it has frequently been, as we have 
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already seen, one of the main factors in producing social 
immobility or a static condition of society. For this reason 
many writers have seen in religion only a conservative force 
which tends always to be an impediment to progress. Even 
so, however, religion is such a powerful instrument of social 
control that such a writer as Ward can characterize it as 
the force which holds the social world in its orbit. 

However, this viewof religion as tending simply to main- 
taining existing social coordinations is but half of the truth. 
Religion is an instrument of social control in a higher sense 
also. All of the more highly developed religions at least 
are closely connected with social idealism. This is seen not 
only from the character of their divinities, which usually 
represent ideals of individual character, but also from the 
character of their heavens, which are always pictures of 
ideal societies. The religious sanction early becomes at- 
tached to idealistic morality ; and moral ideals, for the mass 
of every civilization, seem to get their chief significance and 
sanction from religion. Moreover, the higher types of re- 
ligion are powerful preventives of social pessimism, for 
they combat the idea that the misery and suffering of life 
are without meaning and value. Religion thus becomes a 
powerful instrument of social control for the adult indi- 
vidual. It gives meaning to life, encourages hope and 
strengthens loyalty to high social ideals. Thus it gives sta- 
l)ility to character and not only makes possible stable and 
harmonious coordinations between individuals but also 
stimulates relations of a higher type. This is especially true 
of the Christian religion, the distinctive social merit of 
which seems to be that it stimulates especially the altruistic 
impulses and feelings of the individual ; and, as we have al- 
ready implied, it is only the highest development of the 
sympathetic feelings and altruistic impulses which is equal 
to the task of creating the highest type of social relations 
among individuals. 

The chief social value of religion, then, is in supporting 
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moral ideals. These moral ideals are merely social ideals. 
They are standards of conduct or of behavior which society 
has reflected upon and sanctioned. In the low stages of » 
mental and social development morality is therefore 
scarcely more than custom. The folkways, as Professor 
Sumner has insisted, become the mores, as soon as they are 
thought of in connection with social welfare.* The mores 
of low civilizations and of the masses of all civilizations 
may not be, therefore, greatly in advance of the actual so- 
cial life ; but through intellectual development and with the 
aid of religion moral ideals of a higher sort come in time 
to be widely accepted, ideals which represent not simply 
the order of things but an ideal order. The function of 
systems of morality is not only, then, to maintain social 
habits which have been found safe and useful, but also to 
secure higher types of coordinations between individuals. 
The virtues bind men together in harmonious social relar 
tionships. Things which conduce to social harmony and to 
social survival receive powerful social sanction, and these 
moral standards become powerful instruments of social con- 
trol, the control extending not only to the overt acts of the 
individuals but to mental attitudes, motives and intentions. 
Thus moral ideals come to be formed which function toward 
a higher type of social life ; and idealistic morality, coalesc- 
ing with religion, comes to be rightly regarded not only as 
a device for maintaining social order, but also as an instru- 
ment for securing the highest type of social progress, that 
is, progress in harmonious adjustment of individuals to one 
another. 

Social Maladjustment. — Social maladjustment in complex 
societies may spring from many causes. It may result from 
the failure of the regulative institutions or machinery of 
society to control the habits and character of individuals, so 
that they successfully coordinate their activities. But it 

1 Folkways, pp. 30f. 
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may also result from weakness of the individual, whether 
hereditary or acquired, physical or mental. Individual 
variation, in other words, springing from sources more or 
less independent of social conditions, may give rise to in- 
dividual defects in body or mind which are fruitful causes 
of social maladjustment. However, the bulk of social mal- 
adjustment in modem civilization more probably springs 
from faulty social arrangements, especially from faults in 
the economic organization of society and in the training of 
the young.* Especially is it due to lack of adequate stimu- 
lation, training and education to make the individual ac- 
quire the habits and ideals of his group, so that he shall be 
able to participate effectively in the carrying on of the col- 
lective life-process. In complex social life there are, of 
course, many social conditions which may make it impos- 
sible for the individual to adjust himself to these condi- 
tions, or to the institutions and order of society generally. 
These conditions destroy the individual's power of harmo- 
nious adjustment, either through giving him habits which 
are not adapted to a high type of social life, or through 
compelling him to live in such circumstances that his nor- 
mal bodily and mental development cannot be secured. 
Hence we have the genesis in modem societies of dispro- 
portionate numbers of dependent persons on the one hand, 
and of delinquent persons on the other, along with a class 
of more or less hereditary defectives. Such socially unad- 
justed persons, if their numbers sufficiently increase, menace 

the very existence of the societies of which they are a part; 
for besides the burden which they impose on the socially 
normal part of the population, there is always danger that 
the social degeneracy which they represent will spread to 
the whole population, rendering it incapable of complex 
adjustments or coordinations of activity. It is evidently 
the social function of philanthropy to reclaim to society, if 

1 Cf. Devine, Misery and It8 Causes, Chap. I. 
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it can, these socially unadjusted classes, and if it cannot^ to 
seclude them from free social life. 

The revolt of a large number of persons to an estab- 
lished social order can hardly be considered a case of 
social maladjustment. It is rather the sign of the bad work- 
ing or breaking down of social habits for a portion of the 
population. Usually it is, therefore, the forerunner of 
more or less social reconstruction. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that social revolt and opposition in some cases means 
nothing more than the love of opposition and conflict for 
its own sake. It is also conceivable that the exceptional in- 
dividual, the genius, may be out of adjustment with his 
social order because he perceives an ideal social order, bet- 
ter social coordinations, beyond the capacities of his group. 
In both of these cases, however, the resulting social malad- 
justments are rarely serious. 

Group Will and Group Individuality. — ^AU human social 
groups elaborate what may be called a group will; that 
is, as has already been implied, they act to a certain ex- 
tent as individuals, and acting as individual units they 
come to have a sort of individuality or gwasi-personality. 
This follows from what has been said concerning the ac- 
tivities of individuals of social groups being necessarily 
coordinated in certain definite ways to carry on a common 
life-process. That is, they must be brought to a unity of 
aim, and therefore, of purpose. In human groups, these 
aims become conscious and accentuated by habit. Hence 
it comes about that human groups frequently have quite 
as distinct characters as individuals. The individuality of 
national groups is especially pronounced on account of the 
relative independence and high degree of unity of those 
groups. 

The phenomena of group will and group individuality 
are an outcome, the student will note, of the cocJrdination 
of the activities of the individuals in the group in certain 
definite ways. Group will, and so also ** popular '* will, is, 
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therefore, a very definite matter, and needs to be borne 
in mind in all study of the social life. By group individu- 
ality or personality we mean nothing more than that the 
activities of the members of a group are coordinated in 
certain definite, and usually in certain conscious ways, and 
that these have become so habitual that they give a fixed 
character to the group as a whole. 

From the fact that groups act and behave as individuals 
do with reference to their life conditions, it follows that 
groups as well as individuals, as we have already noted, 
may exhibit selfishness or egoism in extreme degrees. In- 
deed, all social groups tend to consider their own collective 
life as of paramount importance, and '^ success at any 
price " may as easily become the watchword of groups as 
of individuals. Hence the danger to cultural and national 
groups and to humanity of the egoism of minor groups. 
Parties frequently set themselves above the country which 
they are supposed to serve. Religious denominations and 
sects have repeatedly in history been guilty of making the 
interest of their sect the final criterion of right conduct. 
Moreover, all institutions, although primarily but sanc- 
tioned forms of association, tend to become identified with 
*' interest groups," and make themselves rather than the 
larger social life of which they are a part, an end. Even 
institutions of learning have been known to make their life 
an end in itself apart from the larger life of humanity. 
Thus, it is evident that group individuality is liable to 
become exaggerated into what we might call group indi- 
vidualism, or group egoism, and become an even greater 
peril to the larger collective life than the egoism of indi- 
viduals. 

Intereit Oronpi. — Every social group of any size tends to 
differentiate and split apart into several competing groups, 
owing to the inevitable variation in the life conditions and 
activities of a number of individuals. Those whose ac- 
tivities are naturally most harmonious, that is, most 
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and spontaneously coordinate in carrying on certain phases 
of the life-process, tend to form groups of individuals 
whose activities are closely coordinated, and whose habits 
vary in certain distinctive ways from the larger group of 
which they are a part.^ These subordinate social groups 
are usually called parties, factions, classes or ** gangs " ; but 
since interest is the subjective side of activity, they may be, 
and in sociological literature usually are, called ** interest 
groups. ' ' 

Interest groups are, then, subordinate groups of indi- 
viduals whose activities are coordinated, either purposely 
or unconsciously, to achieve certain more or less definite 
ends in the collective life-process. While the end to be 
achieved may be at first very vague, yet through competi- 
tion and conflict with other groups the end may become 
sharply defined in the consciousness of the individuals who 
make up the group. In the same way the interest group 
achieves organization and a relative degree of solidarity; 
for it is the strain and stress of competition, and of danger, 
as we have seen, which tightens the bonds of groups and 
unifies them. In other words, when groups in the face of 
great difficulties attempt to do certain things they can only 
do them by the closest coordination of the activities of indi- 
viduals, by what we in ordinary language call ** team 
work." This implies that each individual lose his personal- 
ity, as it were, in his group, that is, subordinate his activi- 
ties completely to those of the larger unity ; it implies great 
collective control of individual activities, on the one hand, 
and great social self-control, in the sense of close and har- 
monious coordination of all the activities of the group, on 
the other. Like individuals, under such circumstances, in- 
terest groups develop a definite direction and purpose in 
their activities and a definite unified character. In other 



1 One of the best recent studies of the formation of groups is Dr. 
George E. Vincent's paper on "The Rivalry of Groups" {Amerioan 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1911). 
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words, they develop a group will and a group individuality. 
Like individuals, too, they develop, under such circum- 
stances, tendencies to aggrandize and exploit, and to accept 
no standards but success and self-interest. That is, they 
develop group egoism. 

All that has been said thus far concerning the develop- 
ment of solidarity and unity in interest groups applies 
equally to national groups. It is of importance chiefly be- 
cause Gumplowicz and other sociologists of the ** conflict 
school '* have carried to an extreme the doctrine of the 
solidarity and egoism of interest groups.* These sociolo- 
gists proclaim that the national group is nothing but a bal- 
ance of competing interest groups ; that it is out of an un- 
mitigated conflict of classes and races that the structure 
of national governments arise; and that they represent 
nothing but an equilibrium or compromise between such 
conflicting ** interests." The followers of Marx also advo- 
cate the view that there has been no other force in human 
history than the conflict of classes, of economic interest 
groups. As opposed to this doctrine of the absolute solidar- 
ity and unlimited egoism of interest groups, it must be 
said that, while there is always danger that the members of 
a class, a party, or a faction, may forget the larger social 
unity which they are supposed to serve, yet normally the 
members of such interest groups have their activities far 
more coordinated with the larger social whole than with 
the subordinate interest group. In other words, the whole 
personality of the individual is usually not surrendered to 
his class or his party, but a part of his activities, and usu- 
ally the more important part, remain harmoniously co- 
ordinated with those of the larger group. Normally, then, 
an interest group will not push its victory to extreme limits. 
The doctrine of the absolute egoism of groups, and that 
political structures are a balance of the egoistic pressure 

t Cf. the discussion in Robs, Poundatiotu of Sociology, pp. 272->90. 
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of one group upon another, is, therefore, without any ade- 
quate foundation in fact. Even in the case of the relations 
between national groups, where the doctrine of a balance 
between absolute egoisms should apply if anywhere, it is 
doubtful if it applies. More and more a larger proportion 
of the inhabitants of civilized countries, under the influence 
of humanitarian education and ideals of universal altruism, 
are seeking to coordinate their activities, not simply with 
their class, their nation, or even their race, but with hu- 
manity as a whole. Civilized nations, on account of the 
influence of these enlightened few, no longer dare to push 
to the limit any advantage which they may have over 
weaker nations. 

'' Stratified '' and Componnd Societies. — Groups enter into 
and form coordinations with other groups as individual 
units. Thus are formed all sorts of compound societies. In 
some cases such groups were originally separate, and do not 
lose their identity to any extent in the larger group, but 
remain separate and distinct. The familiar historical ex- 
ample is where one people has conquered another, and the 
subjugated are reduced to a subject or slave class. In such 
cases caste lines are apt to continue indefinitely to separate 
the several groups. What we have, therefore, in such cases 
is a coordination between groups, usually in the form of 
the exploitation of a weaker class by a stronger. The 
coordinations between the members of the two classes 
will all tend to be of the same general type, while within 
each class between its members will develop varied coordi- 
nations according to life conditions. Only in the ruling 
class, however, can the mechanism of social coordination 
and of social change be fully developed and function freely. 
Hence the whole psychology of group action, group organi- 
zation, and social change which we have just set forth would 
have to be considerably modified if applied to ** caste '* or 
compound societies. In such cases there seems to be con- 
siderable warrant for the doctrine of absolute group ego- 
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ism, and it is worthy of note that this doctrine originated 
where such societies have existed more or less down to the 
present — in East Europe. 

limitatioiiB of a Functional Interpretation of Social Phe- 
nomena. — The interpretation of social life and processes 
which has thus far been offered has been strictly functional. 
However, it must be pointed out that such a functional in- 
terpretation has certain limitations. All processes in 
organic nature tend, as it were, to overflow their limits of 
utility; that is, nature's method seems to be to produce a 
superabundance so that actual functional needs will be cer- 
tain of being met. The functional interpretation of such 
things in society as communication, imitation and conflict, 
therefore, breaks down at certain points. We communicate, 
for example, oftentimes when we have no need of doing so 
in order to carry on a common life-process. We talk with 
each other merely for the sake of talking without refer- 
ence to the functioning of any coordinated activities. The 
process of communication has, therefore, been to a certain 
extent freed from life needs and life conditions. Neverthe- 
less, to acknowledge this in no way overthrows the view of 
communication as having to do with the carrying on of 
common life-processes. Even if communication often does 
exist in human society for its own sake, from the point of 
view of the origin and development, structure and function 
of society, we may say that communication is a device, 
primitively and also dominantly at the present time, for 
the carrying on of a common life-process in a group of in- 
dividuals.^ 

Again, while serious conflict arises in social groups 
mainly through the failure to build up new harmonious co- 
ordinations, yet we have to recognize that there is a certain 
amount of conflict in modem societies which is carried on 

* Rom's criticism of a functional interpretation of social activ- 
ities {Poundatiofu, p. 154) is, of course, based upon too narrow a 
eoneeption of function. 
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as it were for its own sake. Conflict, with some persons, has 
become an end in itself, and their love of conflict for its 
own sake leads them into all sorts of needless oppositions 
with other individuals. In other words, the combative in- 
stinct in some persons may become so greatly exaggerated 
that they take delight in conflict as such, without any refer- 
ence to the life-process. This is as true of nations even as 
of individuals. History is filled with examples of such 
conflicts that are apparently meaningless from the stand- 
point of the carrying on of a collective life, although we 
should be cautious about interpreting conflicts of larger 
groups of individuals as belonging to this type. Even ad- 
mitting, however, the existence of these meaningless con- 
flicts between individuals, interest groups, and national 
groups, this by no means overthrows the view that conflict 
is primitively and dominantly a matter associated with the 
carrying on of a common life; that conflict is in the main 
either an expression of struggle between two competing in- 
dependent groups, or else an expression of failure to main- 
tain or build up harmonious coordinations between indi- 
viduals belonging to the same group. 

The Limits of Social Coordination and of the Complexity 
of Social Organization. — It is manifest that at any particular 
stage of the mental and moral development of the indi- 
vidual there are limits to social coordination and hence to 
complexity of social organization. The higher types of 
social coordination require a corresponding development in 
the intelligence and self-control of the individuals con- 
cerned. Hence, also, the more complex types of social or- 
ganization require a similar development in individuals. It 
is not true, therefore, that social evolution can proceed 
independently of individual evolution. Upon the mental 
and moral development of the individual depends the 
height to which the complexity of social organization can 
be carried. The nature of the individual, therefore, marks 
the limits of social evolution at any particular stage. If 
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individual character and intelligence cannot be raised to 
meet the requirements which high types of social coordi- 
nation and organization impose, then social organization 
must drop back to lower levels. If the social organization 
of any people, accordingly, becomes so complex that the 
character and intelligence of its constituent individuals are 
unable to meet its requirements, then such social organiza- 
tion must disappear, and there is a chance that in the proc- 
ess of social dissolution the people or nation itself may 
likewise disappear. While a people's social organization 
may therefore be much lower than their fully developed 
mentality and moral character is capable of sustaining, yet 
it is an old truth, and one well worth emphasizing, that any 
great advance in social evolution must ultimately depend 
upon raising the moral character of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Sommary. — Activity is fundamental in the social life as 
well as in mental life. It is the coordination of the activi- 
ties of the individual units which makes social life possible. 
The social coordination is, then, fundamental in any inter- 
pretation of the social life from the standpoint of activity 
or function. Ideas, feelings, and mental attitudes gener- 
ally, are secondary, because these are merely mediatory of 
the social activities made possible by the coordination of 
innumerable individual activities. The social activities that 
persist, the more or less permanent social coordinations, 
resting upon habitual activities or attitudes in the indi- 
vidual, may be appropriately called ** social habits." These 
social habits must continually be changed in order to ad- 
just groups to new life conditions. Changes are made in 
group habits, collective adaptations are made to new life 
conditions, through various forms of interstimulation and 
response, especially through communication. Communica- 
tion, suggestion and imitation are mainly devices to carry 
on a collective life — that is, they exist because of the social 
life and are its instruments. It follows that anything which 
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interferes seriously with the mechanism of social adaptation 
is liable to produce abnormal conditions of the social life 
and ultimately profound social disturbances. A certain 
rhythni is to be observed in institutions, and in social life 
generally, periods of criticism and confusion due to the 
breaking down of social habits, being followed by the build- 
ing up of new habits and institutions which, when estab- 
lished, result in relatively long periods of social stability. 

In order to carry on any collective life-process, except 
of the simplest sort, societies must control the activities of 
their individual members. All social coordination, beyond 
simple, instinctive sorts, necessitates collective control of 
individual activities. Hence the phenomena of authority, 
social control, and social constraint in human groups. 
Moreover, as social groups take on more complex activities, 
conscious social self-control becomes increasingly necessary ; 
and in the more highly organized societies, therefore, social 
discipline of all sorts — ^government, law, education, mo- 
rality and religion — ^become increasingly important. Con- 
scious of the direction and purpose of their activities, 
human groups take on a definite character. They develop 
a conscious group will, and a well-marked individuality, 
which often becomes exaggerated. But the whole process 
of the developing social life is strictly limited and condi- 
tioned at any given time by the mental and moral character 
of the individual units. 

Just the part played in the social life by the various 
psychic elements in the individual, such as instinctive im- 
pulse, feeling and intelligence, must now be examined 
before we can construct a theory of social order and 
progress. 



CHAPTER IX 

. THE b6lB of instinct IN THE SOCIAL LIFE ^ 

There can be no psychology of the associational proc- 
ess, and hence no adequate sociology, until we can answer 
the question, What part does instinct play in guiding and 
shaping that process! While we have already discussed 
this problem to a certain extent and indicated roughly our 
view, we need now to examine more in .detail the relation 
between instinct and social life. 

It is said by some that instinct is a word which merely 
serves to cover our ignorance ; that when we have explained 
anjrthing through instinct we really have no explanation 
and that a sociology which employs such a term must be 
either veiy incomplete or very metaphysical in character.* 
In reply, it may be said that the psychological sociologist 
who bases his interpretation upon modem psychology has 
no alternative but to employ the word instinct. Modem 
psychology has given a perfectly definite connotation to this 
term, as we have already seen, and while the biological 

1 Perhaps the better title of this chapter would be " The ROle 
of Instinctive Impulse in the Social Life"; but as. most psycholo- 
gists use the term " instinct " in such a broad way as to make it 
synonymous with instinctive impulse, this usage has been followed. 
Those who prefer, therefore, may read " instinctive impulse *' wher- 
ever the term '* instinct " is used. 

3 Cf. the remarks of Professor Kelsey, American Journal of Ffoci- 
ology. Vol. XV, p. 616. The question at issue is, of course, the old 
question of the importance and extent of the innate in man. See the 
writer's article on " The Instinctive Element in Human Society " in 
the Popular Science Monthly for March, 1912. 
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sociologist may properly refuse to allow the term instinct 
to stop his investigations, the psychological sociologist, 
on the contrary, when he h^s reduced social phenomena 
to psychological terms cannot be said to have any further 
duty. Of course, instincts are determined by selective proc- 
esses in nature, and therefore can always themselves be ex- 
plained by the biologist, or in the case of human society, 
by the biological sociologist; but when the psychological 
sociologist has pushed back his explanation to the biological 
process of selection that is as far as he can reasonably be 
required to go. Certainly a psychological theory of society 
that did not take into account such instincts as mother love, 
combativeness, acquisitiveness and the like, would be a very 
one-sided intellectualistic sort of theory. To understand 
human society on its spiritual side, we must begin, there- 
fore, with the human instincts. 

Recognitions of Instinct in Historical Social Theories. — 
The instinctive, or the inborn, has been more or less rec- 
ognized in all theories of the social life since Aristotle, 
which take into consideration more than the intellectual 
elements. Aristotle's theory of society, indeed, may be 
said to have been that society was of an instinctive nature. 
Prom Aristotle down to modem times society has been 
explained more or less in terms of a so-called social instinct 
or instincts. The trouble with this theory of earlier so- 
cial philosophy is manifestly that it based society upon one 
or more specific instincts, whereas, as we have seen, all 
man's instincts have been modified by his social life, and 
he enters into social relations not through any one or even 
a few, but practically through all of his instincts. 

As we have seen, the instincts of the individuals of a 
social species like man are made so that they fit into each 
other, as it were, and so provide certain social coordina- 
tions to start with. While such instincts as sociability 
further and make easy the process of coadaptation of in- 
dividuals to one another in society, it is not true that the 
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social life rests upon some vague specialized social instinct 
or instincts. To a certain extent, therefore, the older way 
of explaining man's social life through social instincts was 
unscientific and perhaps might even be called metaphysical, 
although Comte, who was extremely keen in detecting any- 
thing metaphysical in science, accepted the general view 
that man is by nature a social animal.^ There can be no 
objection, therefore, to the essence of Aristotle's instinctive 
theory of society. The objection is only to the crude state- 
ments which it has received at the hands of certain the- 
orists. 

Among practically all writers in the social sciences we 
find, indeed, more or less recognition, implicit or explicit, 
of instinct as a factor in the social life. This recognition, 
however, is often given in such a crude and vague way, as 
McDougall has shown, that the use of the term instinct 
by many of these writers must be regarded as highly un- 
scientific* Likewise, implicit recognitions of the instinctive 
elements in the social life have been also at times exceed- 
ingly crude. The earlier economists, for example, made 
much of certain ** properties of human nature " such as the 
aversion to labor, the love of gain, and the like. Now, by 
properties of human nature one can only mean, in terms 
of modern psychology, inborn tendencies or capacities, 
that is, instincts in a very broad sense. All the explana- 
tions of the past in terms of such crude psychology must, 
of course, be replaced at present by explanations which 
conform to modern scientific psychology, if the social sci- 
ences themselves are to be made scientific. 

Becognitions of Instinct in Recent Sociological Literature. 
— Comte fully recognized the importance of instinct in hu- 
man society.* He blamed the social theorists of his day for 

1 Cf. Pomtive Philonophy, Bk. VI. Chap. V. 
« Introduction to ffocial P»ycho1ofiy, pp. 21, 22. 
3 See Positive Philosophy, Bk. V. Chap. VI. Comte anticipated 
the modem paychological doctrine of inatinct. He defined instinct 
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accepting the '' fanciful supposition that intellectual con- 
structions governed the general conduct of human life."* 
Nevertheless, it may be said that in his own theorizing 
Comte quite lost sight of the principle which he had laid 
down, when he indulged in the fanciful supposition, not 
only that society could be organized on a basis of intel- 
lectual constructions, but that it had in all past stages 
been actually so organized.^ Comte, however, may be par- 
doned for his inconsistency in finally accepting an intel- 
lectualistic interpretation of human society, for he had 
not modem psychology to guide him. But the modem 
sociologist who sets up intellectualistic theories of human 
society at the present time may be less easily pardoned; 
yet among modern sociologists there has been, down to 
recent years, but little recognition of the part played by 
instinct in shaping and molding our social life. Some so- 
ciologists, to be sure, like Professor Ward, have empha- 
sized the ** unconscious " character of social progress in 
the past and of many present social processes,' and by this 
unconscious element in society they seem to mean very 
largely, an instinctive or biological element. In Ward's 
sociological theories this is still more evident by the use 
which he makes of ** desire '' in his social interpretations, 
for, as we have already seen, the desires are frequently 
more or less blind impulses connected with the instincts. 
In general, however, in sociological literature, there was 
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as "any spontaneous [native?] impulse in a determinate direction, 
and even anticipated James's thesis that in this sense there were 
more instincts in man than in the brutes {loc. cit.), Comte got his 
view as to human instincts from GaU, who, as every student of the 
history of science knows, did much to put psychology on a scientific 
basis, though his just fame was long obscured by his connection 
with the pseudo-science of phrenology. 

1 Op. cit., Bk. VI, Chap. V. 

2 See the discussion of Comte's " Law of the Three States " in 
Chapter XI. 

3 See, e.g., his Pure Sociology, pp. 260, 302-4, 545. 
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little adequate explicit recognition of the large part which 
instincts play in our social life down to the publication of 
McDougall's ** Social Psychology '' in 1908. While many 
scattered articles and passages had emphasized the im- 
portance of instinct in particular phases of the social life, 
McDougall's work first systematically attempted to show 
the bearing of instinct upon the social life as a whole and 
upon the social sciences.* After showing the large part 
which instinctive activities play in all social processes, 
McDougall concludes, ** the springs of all the complex ac- 
tivities that make up the life of societies must be sought 
in the instincts, and in the other primary tendencies that 
are common to all men and are deeply rooted in the remote 
ancestry of the race."^ 

However great or small the part which instinct plays 
in human society, it is certainly necessary, if we are to 
study human society psychologically, to begin with the 
native elements found in the individuals which compose 
this society, and then to show the part they play in social 
organization. 

Hiiconceptions of liuitinet. — Much of the denial of any 
role whatever to the instincts in human social life has 
been due to many misconceptions of instinct. In the first 
place, many thinkers have ccmceived of instinct as some- 

1 While McDougaU munt be given the credit of being the first 
•ociological writer to emphasize the fundamental importance of 
instinct in the social Bciences, it is only fair to add that several 
teachers of sociology (including the present writer) had for many 
years done the same thing in their instruction. The common source 
of all ideas concerning the importance of instinct in human life 
among English-speaking psychologists and sociolo^sts was, of course, 
James's well-known chapter on "Instinct" (Chap. XXIV) in his 
Principl€9 of Psychology^ which the student will do well to read 
even yet. Sociological writers of psychological training have ac- 
cordingly long given more or less explicit recognition to the instinc- 
tive element in human society. Bee, e.g.. Hothouse, Morala in Bvfh 
lution^ Chap. I. 

3 Op. cii,, p. 351. 
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thing hard and fast, as a definite, ** crystallized," so to 
speak, mode of activity which characterizes only the lower 
animals.^ These persons have in mind particularly the 
manifestations of instinct seen in insects and other lowly 
forms of life. It is true that in these low forms of life 
the inherited, preorganized forms of activity are hard and 
fast, and being so simple, are relatively definite. They, 
therefore, preclude all education ; but as James and Thorn- 
dike and others have shown, in all the higher types of 
animals, on the contrary, instincts are almost never hard 
and fast and such as to preclude education. The instincts 
of many of the higher animals like the horse and the dog, 
for example, may be easily modified through training and 
experience in many ways. We must not, therefore, have 
the conception of instinct as a hard and fast, crystallized 
mode of action, for this is true only of instincts in the 
lower forms of life. There may be in the higher forms 
many preorganized activities without their being so defi- 
nite as to preclude all modification, and hence all education. 

Another misconception of instinct is that instincts ex- 
press themselves without reference to the stimuli in the 
environment. That they are predetermined modes of ac- 
tivity with which the environment has nothing to do is, 
of course, not true of the instincts of any animals, and 
especially is it not true of the instincts of the higher ani- 
mals. Instinctive activities never develop in the higher 
animals unless there arc stimuli in the environment to 
develop them. While they are innate, complex, motor 
tendencies, they cannot set themselves off of themselves, so 
to speak, but are dependent for their development upon 
the appropriate stimuli in the objective world. 

A third misconception is that instincts exclude conscious- 
ness and reason. We have already seen in a previous chap- 

1 This seems to be the conception of instinct held by Professor 
Lloyd Morgan. See his Eahit and Instinct and his Comparative 
Psychology, 
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ter that the very reverse of this is the ease. While a high 
degree of consciousness may not always attend instinctive 
activity, yet where any instinct in a higher animal is 
blocked, there is vivid consciousness through desire of the 
end sought; and reason, so far from being opposed to our 
instincts, as we have already seen, is very often merely an 
instrument in the carrying out of our instincts. 

Instincts cannot be said, therefore, to be ** blind " ex- 
cept in their beginnings and in the lower types of toimals, 
although, of course, it is only the most highly developed 
mind that understands the meaning of instinct and per- 
ceives the biological ends involved in instinctive activities. 

Another point which perhaps should be reemphasized 
is that instincts in the higher animals and in most low 
animals only come gradually to expression. As Thorn- 
dike says, ''Ihere are all degrees of gradualness in the 
maturing of instincts."^ Conse(iuently it is only the ma- 
ture individual who shows all of the instincts of his species, 
and even he may not show all in their full development, 
on account of the fact that the environment may not have 
afforde<l stimuli for their proper development, and also 
on account of the fact that organic variation may cause 
certain instincts to be weak or missing altogether in that 
particular individual. Thorndike goes so far as to say that 
there is probably ** no instinct which is not entirely lack- 
ing in some individuals '*; * and this statement, though dif- 
ficult to accept as regards some of the more fundamental 
instincts, is entirely in accord with what we know of varia- 
tion in organic life. 

1 Elements of Pnychology^ p. 188. 

^Op. cit., p. 193. Cf. the remark of Royce {OuiUnes of Psyehol- 
ogy, p. 303 ) : "In f»cneral our mcwt important instinctfl appear slow- 
ly, bit by bit, not an at all finished tendencies to specific kinds of re- 
action, but as at first crude and awkward tendencies in the general 
direction of a piven kind of action. The unfinishcnl form in which the 
instincts appear in all the hijjher vertebrates seems to be of great 
Importance for the development of the individual animal.'* 
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The Nature of Hnman Instinets.^ — We are now prepared 
to see exactly the nature of man's instincts, and in what 
ways they differ from the instinctive activities of other 
animals, and particularly those of lower types of animals. 
In man, then, as in all the higher animals, there is a highly 
developed nervous system characterized by a multitude of 
more or less perfectly preorganized reactions.^ These 
preorganized reactions have been established through the 
operation of selection upon variations in the hereditary ele- 
ments, just as the bodily characteristics of the species have 
been established; and like the latter, they are transmitted 
from generation to generation. These hereditary reactions, 
as we have already noted, have been classified into reflex 
and instinctive, but for the sake of simplicity we shall call 
all of these inborn or preorganized activities instinctive. 
As noted, these native reactions are not in man fixed and 
unalterable, but are subject to modification or eliminatioh, 
according to changes in the environment. Nor are these 
reactions always specific, but, as Thomdike says, ** the ma- 
jority of instincts are vague, variable, and rough-hewn "; 
^* they are often indefinite and general.^ ^ ^ Strictly speak- 

1 The view of instinct here presented attempts to trace instincts 
no further hack than tlie structure of the nervous system and the 
selective processes in nature which have determined that structure. 
As is weU known, Professor Jacques Loeh has attempted definitely 
to connect animal instincts with the " tropisms " of organic matter 
(see especially the chapter on *' The Theory of Animal Instincts" 
in his Comparative Physiology of the lirnin awl Comparative Psy- 
chology). This tlieory, which would make inntinct primarily a mat- 
ter of organic chemistry, though apparently accepted by Royce 
{Outlines of Psychology) , is very far from being accepted by psy- 
chologists generally. For criticism of the theory see Jennings, Be- 
havior of Lower Organisms, Oiap. XTV. 

2 In addition to the authorities already mentioned the student 
will do well to read, for a simple description of the leading human 
instincts, Kirkpatrick's Fundamentals of Child Study, Chaps. III- 
XIII. 

8 Op. cit, pp. 189, 190. 
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ing, we have, therefore, in man no definite, hard and fast 
instincts such as characterize the lower types of animals. 
For that matter, this type of instinct, as we have already 
seen, is also rare in the higher animals. What we have 
in man is, rather, a complex series of more or less gen- 
eralized instinctive reactions which fit man to cope with 
his environment fairly well from the start, and which, as 
we have already seen, are the basis of all of his mental 
life. The instinctive reactions in man are, therefore, but 
the starting point for his mental and social life. Upon 
them all habits must be built. Indeed, as Thorndike says, 
the instincts become ** permanent property by being turned 
into habits."* 

Nevertheless, these innate psycho-physical dispositions 
in man must be taken account of in all social theory and 
in all social practice. It may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to see in any concrete situation in human life just how 
much is to be ascribed to the innate and how much is to 
be ascribed to the acquired. However, even though we 
cannot quantitatively determine the relations between 
these two elements, it is important to know that they both 
exist and that the former is prior to the latter. 

McDougall defines instinct as ** an inherited or innate 
peycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor 
to perceive and to pay attention to objects of a certain 
class, to experience an emotional excitement of a particu- 
lar quality upon perceiving such an object, and to act in 
regard to it in a particular manner, or at least, to experi- 
ence an impulse to such action."' But this definition 
makes the conception of instinct needlessly complex, and 
McDougall himself is forced to admit that there are many 
instincts with no clearly defined emotions attached to them.' 

1 Op, cit, p. 188. 

s Introduction to Ffocial Psychology , p. 20. 

s As Profefiflor Mead says, McDougall has mixed up his doetrine 
of instancUi with his doctrine of the emotions. While the •motionB 
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Also he has to exclude, according to this definition, the 
more general or nonspecific tendencies of organic psychical 
life, such as imitation and sympathy; but McDougall's 
treatment of the matter shows that he regards the essence 
of instinct to be the ** innate psycho-physical disposition." 
It seems, therefore, much better for the purpose of the 
sociologist to lump all of these innate tendencies of human 
nature together and call them instinctive tendencies, recog- 
nizing that there are in man, at least, few definite, specific 
instincts so well marked that we can point them out and 
say that this activity belongs to that particular instinct 
and that activity belongs to another. Bather, it is better 
to accept Thorndike's view that the majority of human 
instincts are vague, relatively nonspecific and rough-hewn ; 
and instincts in this sense are, perhaps, as James has as- 
serted, in man more numerous than in any other animal. 
The Extent of Instinctive Activities in Human Life. — 
As we have already said, it is impossible to determine as 
yet, with any quantitative degree of exactness, the propor- 
tion of human activities that may be regarded as pri- 
marily instinctive. In general, we may regard those as 
instinctive which characterize the species, that is, which 
are relatively common to all men in all stages of culture. 
This, however, cannot be exactly true because different 
groups of man have been exposed to different selective in- 
fluences. The different races, therefore, as we shall see, 
may well have certain differences in their instinctive re- 
actions, and civilized man may have differences from unciv- 
ilized man. Indeed, the biological conception of instincts, 
as determined by the operation of selective processes upon 
hereditary elements, necessitates the view that instinctive 

are undoubtedly complexes of feelinj» attached to instinctive activ- 
ities, it does not follow that every instinctive activity has a distinct 
characteristic emotion, or even that it has any emotion accompany- 
ing it whatsoever. See the discussion of the nature of feeling in 
Chapters VI and X. 
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reactions are continually being modified in all groups of 
man by selection. Various forms of social selection must 
have modified somewhat, therefore, the instinctive reactions 
in civilized man, as distinguished from the barbarian and 
the savage. We need have, accordingly, little hesitancy 
in affirming that those activities are instinctive or innate 
which are, with exceptions, common to a large majority 
of the species. We may also detect human instincts by 
comparing the activity of man with animals. Meet of 
the human instincts have their parallel or counterpart in 
the instincts of the higher animals. Again, through child 
study it is possible to observe the unfolding of innate 
psycho-physical dispositions and tendencies where there has 
been no att<mipt to modify these through education, and 
in this way, from the study of the child and the adolescent, 
we may also perceive, with more or less clearness, some of 
the instinctive elements in human conduct and character. 
The task before us, therefore, in determining quali- 
tatively, if not quantitatively, the role of the instincts in 
mediating coordinations of individual activity, in shaping 
forms of associations, and in molding human institutions 
is not an impossible one.* 

Human Iiutincts and Human Institutions. — There can be 
no question that instinctive reactions are the basis of co- 
ordinations between individuals in society, that is, the basis 
of social relationships. Not only do many of the simpler 
forms of association spring directly from human instincts, 
but also the instincts or, rather, the feelyigs connected with 
instinctive activities, have been instrumental in securing 
those sanctions which give certain forms of association their 
institutional character. Human institutions rest, then, 
upon instincts, not merely as forms of association, but as 

1 Psychologifltfl find alno many other marks of instinctive reac- 
tions. An we have already noted, marked emotion Is a frequent 
accompaniment of instinctive activities; and they seem to be In- 
variably characterized by spontaneous or involuntary attention. 
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sanctioned forms, for the sanctions that are given in social 
life are as frequently instinctive as purely rational. 

Nevertheless, it is very difficult to trace out the in- 
stinctive elements in human institutions as they exist in 
modern civilized societies. This is not only due to the fact 
that instinctive reactions are overlaid with a mass of habits 
which we term custom and tradition, but also due to the 
very complexity of human instincts themselves. We can- 
not picture the relation of the various native reactions of 
man to one another as like that of the branches of a tree 
to each other and to some common trunk. Rather, in- 
stinctive activities coalesce, run into each other, and re- 
enforce each other in such complex ways that we can find 
no figure in external' nature to express it. Not only do 
certain instincts unite in certain modes of individual and 
social coordination, but they shift in their combinations 
of one with another so that in civilized society it is im- 
possible to make out very simple and clearly defined in- 
stinctive activities, as we have already seen. The social 
consequence is tliat human institutions may be expressions 
of one or more simple instincts or of a number of instincts 
combined in various ways. The student must remember 
that we are coasiderinj^: living processes and not static 
structures, and that instinctive activities, like all living 
processes, are indefinitely complex and interdependent 
among themselves. 

The consequence of this complexity of instinctive ac- 
tivities in man is that no satisfactory classification of hu- 
man instincts htus ever yet been proposed. Henry Rutgers 
Marshall has proposed \o classify instincts into (1) in- 
stincts which preserve the life of the individual; (2) in- 
stincts which preserve the life of the species; (3) instincts 
which preserve the life of groups or societies.* While 
this is one of the most satisfactory classifications yet pro- 

1 See his Instinct and Reason, Cliap. V, on "The Olasalficaiioii 
of the Instincts." 
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posed, it must be noted that it is not, by any means, a 
clear and exclusive classification. It is difficult to see, for 
example, whether certain instincts function most to pre- 
serve the life of the individual, of the species, or of the 
group. Others have proposed somewhat analogous classi- 
fications based upon the functional ends of instincts.* But 
these classifications are scarcely more satisfactory than that 
of Marshall. An ideal classification for sociological pur- 
poses would be, of course, to classify instincts according 
to the human institutions with which they are connected ;^ 
but the same instinct appears in so many institutions, and 
institutions are so frequently based on more than one in- 
stinct, that it is practically impossible to classify instincts 
in this way also. We shall, therefore, make no attempt to 
give a scientific classification of instincts either from a 
psychological or a sociological standpoint, but will content 
ourselves with noticing some of the principal activities of 
collective life and their connection with certain instincts.' 



1 See, e.g., Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, Chap. IV; 
Pyle in his Outlinva of Kducational Psychology (Chap. IV) fol- 
lows a similar method. 

2 A very convenient classification of instinctive impulses which 
sociological writers frequently find necessary to employ is the classi- 
fication into ** social " or altruistic instincts, on the one hand, and 
individualistic or egoistic instincts, on the other. While there is no 
** social instinct," there are ** social " instincts, including ( 1 ) those 
connected with the family g^oup, (2) those connected with larger 
groups (e.g., gregariousness, love of approbation, self-subordi na- 
tion ) . The classification of man's natural tendencies into ** social " 
and " antisocial ", has, therefore, a certain psychological as well as 
practical justification. In a larger sense, of course, practically all 
of man's instincts are social, in that they presuppose an environ- 
ment of other human beings. 

s The discussion which follows concerning the relation of specific 
social activities with certain instincts is, of course, only tentative. 
Whether any certain alleged instinct is found later to exist or not 
cafinot affect* the general trend of the argument of the book. In- 
telligence, of course, continually functions along with instinctive im- 
pulse in any specific social activity, as has already been pointed out. 
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Instincts Connected with Nutrition. — Food supply, as 
we have already seen, is the main thing at any particular 
time in the carrying on of a collective life. Man, and all 
other animals, therefore, have strong instincts connected 
with the getting and keeping of a suflScient food supply. The 
hunting instinct which is so strong in primitive man be- 
comes, perhaps, more or less transformed in modem so- 
ciety into a variety of economic impulses connected with 
the getting of a sufficient food supply. All races, however, 
whether obtaining food through hunting or not, seek in- 
stinctively to secure control over sources of food supply 
and to store up food. This leads man, and even some of 
the animals below man, to appropriate feeding grounds and 
to store food for unfavorable seasons. These feeding 
grounds and stored-up food supplies constitute the earli- 
est wealth or property of human groups, though it is to 
be noted that this form of property is distinctly not pri- 
vate or personal property. Moreover, all of the higher 
types of animals, and especially such a highly developeil 
type as man, must have instinctive tendencies to labor in 
order to secure food. While the older economists empha- 
sized man's aversion to labor, there is unquestionably in 
man, and particularly in civilized man, an instinct to work 
under certain conditions or stimuli. The instinct to labor, 
primarily connected with the obtaining of food and with 
bodily nutrition, is something which must be taken into 
account in all social theory. Man cannot live without 
work. This has been demonstrated a^rain and atrain when 
men are shut away from all forms of productive labor. 
While the instinct to work must have been orii^jinally con- 
nected with nutrition, it has, of course, in many of its 
higher developments, quite separated itself from nutritional 
functions.' 



1 Sec Professor Vo1»lon*s article on " The Instinct of Workm'an 
ship and the Trksomcness of T..abor," in Amvricnn Journal of <S'ocio/- 
ogy^ Vol. IV, pp. 187-201 (also referred to in his Theory of the 
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Many of the practical interests of social life gather, 
therefore, about food getting and the forms of labor nec- 
essary to get food. It is not difficult often to trace move- 
ments of population, such as migration and the like, to 
the food-getting impulses and the stimuli connected with 
food.* The more differentiated and individualized mani- 
festations of this instinct we shall notice later. 

The perversions of the instinctive, impulses connected 
with food getting are numerous. Like all self-regarding 
impulses, they are liable to all sorts of egoistic exaggera- 
tions from gluttony to subtle kinds of self-aggrandize- 
ment and selfish exploitation of others. Begging and steal- 
ing may both be regarded as primarily perversions of the 
food-getting instinct, though often more immediately con- 
nected with the great semi-independent instinct of acquis- 
itiveness which grows out of the food-getting impulses. 

Instincts Connected with Reproduction, — More impor- 
tant in many ways to the social life than the instincts con- 
nected with nutrition are the instincts connected with re- 
production. These are the foundation, not only of the 
family, but of all institutions connected with the care and 
education of children. We have under this head to do 
with two great primary instincts — the sexual instinct, or 
si'x attraction, and the parental instinct, or maternal and 
j>aternal love. These instincts are relatively independent, 
and often differently developed in the same individual.* 
The sexual instinct is evidently the basis for that coordina- 
tion between indiviMuals of different sex which we term 

Ijrisure ClasSy pp. 15f.). Loob in his Comparative Physiology of 
the Brain (p. 197) speakfl approvingly of Veblen's theory and says: 
" One of the most important instincts is usually not recognized as 
such, namely, the instinct of workmanship. Lawyers, criminolo- 
gists, and philosophers frequently imagine that only want makes 
man work. This is an erroneous view.*' 

1 For an cxamph' of this, see Woodruff, The Expansion of Races, 

» Cf. the discuAHion on " The R«»produetivo and Parental In- 

•tincta" in UcDougsdVs Introduction to Social Psyoholofy (Chap.X). 
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sexual love, and which leads to marriage and the family. 
In furnishing a basis for such a primary and necessary 
coordination of individuals, sex attraction becomes one of 
the great primary forces in society,' and about it social life, 
especially that of the younger members of a group, largely 
centers. Remote manifestations of this instinct are not 
difficult to trace in practically all phases of the social life, 
as, for example, in the artistic and the religious. In all 
the larger natural groups of man this instinct must be 
strong enough to assure that each generation is slightly 
more numerous than the preceding, otherwise the* group 
would soon become extinct; and the instinct is kept mod- 
erately strong by rigorous natural selection; for those in 
whom it is weak are apt to leave no oflEspring, while those 
in whom it is exaggerated are apt to leave only degenerate 
offspring. On account of the strength of the sexual in- 
stinct its control within the bounds of social utility has 
always been one of the most difficult problems of human 
society. Practically all social groups have attempted its 
control through custom, law, moral precepts or religious 
sanctions. As already pointed out, on account of its im- 
portance to the future and to the race, increasing social 
control over this instinct must characterize the more ad- 
vanced stages of social evolution. The perversions of this 
instinct on account of its connection with the family and 
offspring are, perhaps, more dangerous to society 's future 
than the perversions of any other. 

While the sexual instinct leads to love and marriage, 
and so is the entrance to the family life, it is the parental 
instinct which gives stability to the family, and so is the 

1 Nontechnical writers on social matters, with a sanity sonietinip^ 
not attained by professional sociologists, have always recognized this. 
Thus Professor Raiischenbusch justly remarks {Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, p. 272): "The attraction between men and women 
is just as fundamental a fact in the social life as the attraction of 
the earth is in physics." 
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real foundation of that institution in all ages and among 
all peoples.^ This is shown, not only by the customs and 
laws of practically all peoples, but also by the fact that 
among both the civilized and the uncivilized childless 
couples separate much more readily than those that have 
children. 

The parental instinct is noteworthy in that it is one of 
many instincts which differ in strength in the two sexes. 
Maternal love is notoriously stronger than paternal love. 
There can be no question, however, as to the instinctive 
character of paternal love, even though it appears to be 
often of a more deliberative and rational character. There 
was a time when even maternal love was thought to spring 
from such intellectual elements as the perception of the 
helplessness of the child, and the like. Such a shallow view 
of human nature failed to see entirely the biological springs 
of human passions, affections and emotions. It is safe to 
say that such a universal affection as paternal love is no 
less biological in its essential nature than maternal love, 
even though it may seem to have a larger rational and de- 
liberative element in it.* 

The parental instinct gives rise to a whole series of 
coordinations in society. Corresponding to the love of the 
parent is the filial love of the child, for the child no more 
needs to be taught to love its caretaker and protector than 
the parent needs to be taught to love the child. Among 
the children, too, develops that natural affection which we 
term brotherly love, and which later expands into the sen- 
timent of kinship. The coordination between the parents 
also becomes more complex, as something more than sexual 
love now unites them. As in humanity, the care of the 
child is so long continued, this gives opportunities, as we 
have noted, to build up habits of service and self-sacrifice 

1 See the writer's diflcuMion of this point in his Sociology and 
Modem Social Problems, Chap. IV. 
> See McDougall, op. cit., p. 69. 
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which few individuals would develop were there not such 
a powerful stimulus. Some psychologists, indeed, do not 
hesitate to trace all the altruism in society to extensions 
of the parental instinct. However this may be, the high de- 
velopment of parental and filial love is certainly necessary 
to any high development of sympathy and altruism in soci- 
ety generally. It has become a truism among sociologists 
that the family life is the chief generator of altruism in so- 
ciety ; * and that the amount of altruism in any given society 
bears a close relation to the quality of its family life. 

Instincts Connected with Self-Defense. — In the older 
works on social philosophy much is said of the instinct of 
self-preservation. But modern psychology has resolved 
this instinct into a number of instinctive impulses of dif- 
ferent sorts. All animals have instinctive impulses to pro- 
tect themselves from dangerous forces in the environment, 
which express themselves negatively in the instincts of flight 
and hiding, and positively by the tendency to fight or to 
defend themselves by physical force against enemies, 
whether of their own species or not. Chief among these in- 
stincts connected with self-defense is the fighting or com- 
bative instinct. 

Conflict within a species, as we have already seen, may 
be considered the negative side of the food and reproduc- 
tive processes; for, among individuals of a social specias 
the occasions for combat are chiefly connected with the 
competition for food or mates, or with the protection of 
offspring. In social species, moreover, the fighting instinct 
is more apt to manifest itself collectively in the competition 
of groups for a common food supply. 

On account of the strength of the instinct of pugnacity 
in man many have argued that primitively it must have 
been even stronger, and that the primitive condition must 

iCf. Comte'a remark {Poftitive Polity, Vol. II, Chap. V): "In 
the family life alone can the social instinct find any basis for 
growth." 
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have been one of unmitigated struggle between individuals 
or groujxs of individuals. The erroneousness of this view 
has already been pointed out. Very few animals will fight 
unless they are attacked and especially not members of 
their own species. This seems to have been particularly 
true of primitive man. Not until the earth filled up and 
competition for food and territory became intense did 
man's full ferocity against his fellowmen develop. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that in the whole course of hu- 
man evolution the fighting instinct has greatly increased 
in strength. While reaching its maximum expression in 
the barbarian stage of culture, even in civilized man this 
instinct is still unnecessarily strong. TRe unregulated 
struggle of our industrial, political and social life still 
causes, all too freijuently, obscure ferocities between man 
and man which break out into crime, while modem na- 
tions seem ready to fly at each other's throats at the least 
provocation. The removal in society of unnecessary causes 
of conflict or of unnecessary stimuli to the fighting instinct 
is one of the greatest tasks of social and moral reform, 
while the avoidance of occasions for conflict between na- 
tions is one of the first tasks of modem statesmanship. 
On the side of the individual, likewise, the control and 
regulation of the fighting instinct, so that the individual 
may adjust hinist^lf properly to the members of his group, 
is one of the chief problems of education. 

We have already pointed out the great role that con- 
flict and the combative instinct have had in social evolu- 
tion; how in social defense groups become knit together, 
better organized and more conscious of their collective 
life; how, also, in defensive or aggressive warfare the neces- 
sity of leadersliip and organization has greatly stimulated 
not only political development but all forms of social de- 
velopment as well. In these ways the fighting instinct has 
negatively mediated many coordinations in human groups. 
All military institutions, of course, rest directly upon the 
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instincts connected with self-defense, and especially upon 
the instinct of pugnacity; and as we have already seen, 
government and many other institutional forms of the 
social life were developed in connection with military ac- 
tivities. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in 
history on the whole, the peoples who have been the best 
fighters have developed the highest types of social institu- 
tions and of civilization generally.^ Very often, however, 
these combative impulses have become so exaggerated that 
they have resulted in positive injury to their groups, bru- 
talizing popular sentiment and feelings, destroying the 
material foundation of a complex civilization, and pro- 
ducing that *' reversal of selection " in human societies 
which Dr. Jordan and others are inclined to consider one 
of the chief factors in the social deterioration of a people.' 
In other words, historical peoples have often allowed their 
instincts of pugnacity to thwart all their higher social 
development. They have literaJ'y often fought themselves 
to pieces. The perversion of the instinct of pugnacity is 
seen, then, both in the individual and in groups, where 
fighting is carried on, not as a means of defense, but for 
its own sake. Whether or not the fighting instinct needs 
ever to be exercised against human beings in order to 
maintain it at normal strength is an open question. There 
seems to be but little danger of the fighting instinct in 
any race dying out, and tlie more reasonable view is that 
its legitimate exercise in civilized society is in combating 
the moral and social evils which prevent humanity from 
realizing its ideals,^ rather than in actual physical con- 
flict between individuals or groups of individuals. 

Closely connected with the instinct of pugnacity is the 

1 Cf. McDougal], op. cit.y Chap. XI. 

2 See Jordan, The Human Harvest. 

«The "moral substitute for war" is surely not the conquest 
of physical nature, as Professor James suggested, but the combating 
of social and moral evils. 
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instinct of rivalry or emulation. This seems to be, indeed, 
but an attenuation of the fighting instinct. It is, however, 
quite different in most of its manifestations. As McDougall 
says, ** While the combative impulse leads to the destruc- 
tion of individuals and societies that are least capable of 
self-defense, the emulative impulse does not directly lead 
to the extermination of individuals or societies." * Rather, 
he points out, the emulative impulse finds more satisfaction 
in keeping alive competitors. Emulation is, therefore, a 
form of competition which is markedly human, and es- 
pecially adapted to civilized societies. In our modem so- 
cieties it enters into practically all forms of our social life, 
being the form of competition which we find chiefly in 
education, in industry, in art, in science, and in practically 
all the other more ** socialized " forms of activity. Emu- 
lation thus tends to replace the more brutal form of com- 
petition by physical conflict in modern society, although, 
as we have already seen, wherever competition becomes too 
intense or too unregulated, it tends to pass over into the 
lower form of conflict. Even in the relations between civ- 
ilized nations emulation in commerce, science and art 
unquestionably tends to supersede actual conflict. While 
competition cannot be gotten rid 6f in social life for bio- 
logical reasons, it is probable that well regulated and or- 
ganized competition in which there is practical equality 
of opportunity and the ** rules of the game are known " 
will not stimulate greatly the fighting instinct in man, but 
only the instinct of rivalry and emulation. It is by this 
plan, it is thought by many, that human society may escRpe 
from the bloody conflicts of the past which have resulted 
from man's fighting instincts. 

Instincts Connected unth Sociability,^ — ^Man, like prac- 
tically all the other higher animals, has always, so far as 

1 Op. cit, p. 294. 

2 That sociability is an instinctive, not an " acquired " trait, prae- 
tically all of the work in modem psychology and sociology goes to 
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we can discover, lived in groups larger than the family. 
The reasons for this we have already pointed out. The 
advantages of group life must have given rise very early 
in man, or rather in man's precursor, to strong gregarious 
instincts. While in primitive man these groups or hordes 
may not, on account of scarcity of food, have been as large 
as in some other animals, yet man, like many other animals, 
shows a strong ** social " instinct. lie wishes to be in and 
of his group. He is not satisfied to live alone, and solitary 
confinement has proved in all ages, among the most terrible 
forms of punishment ever devised. In protecting himself 
against wild beasts, in obtaining a food supply, and in 
defending himself against his human enemies, man, as we 
have already seen, has found it absolutely necessary to live 
in comparatively large groups in order to survive. More- 
over, natural selection placed a premium from the first 
on those individuals that could live in large groups, for on 

« 

the whole it has been the larger groups that have survived 
from the struggle of group with group in the past. Thus 
we find in man powerful impulses to seek the companion- 
ship of his fellows, to keep closely at home within his own 
group, to follow his group in all things and to listen, as 
Mr. Trotter says, ** to the voice of the herd.'* * 

As McDougall says, it is possible that many of the 
actions which Professor Giddings attributes to the intel- 

fihow. For example, Professor Giddings's whole sociology is a dem- 
onstration of this. However, sociability, or grogariousness, is not 
a simple, definite instinct like, say, pugnacity; but rather a general 
tendency, like imitation, made up of several distinct, though re- 
]ate<l innate tendencies and impulses. One of the best recent treat- 
ments of gregariousness from the sociological standpoint is an arti- 
cle by Mr. W. Trotter on " Herd Instinct and Its Bearing on the 
Psychology of Civilized Man " in the Sociological Review for July, 
1908. As Mr. Trotter says, " Gregariousness is a phenomenon of 
profound biological significance and one likely, therefore, to be re- 
sponsible for an important group of instinctive impulses." 
J Op. cit. 
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lectual element, '* the consciousness of kind," should be 
attributed to the gregarious impulses in man,* although in 
fairness to Professor Giddings it should be said that he 
would doubtless include the gregarious impulse, or the in- 
stinct of sociability, within his concept of ** the conscious- 
ness of kind." 

There is, certainly, no instinct "which is more important 
for man's collective life than the gregarious impulse. 
While it may seem satisfied simply by the presence of 
other human beings, or living and being at one with one's 
group, yet when combined with other instincts like the 
food-getting impulse it gives rise to a vast mass of coordina- 
tions between individuals of a cooperative character. 
While we can scarcely speak of a cooperative impulse, in- 
stinctive sociability, reenforced and combined with other 
instincts, gives rise to many instinctive forms of coopera- 
tion. Thus groups seek food together, defend themselves 
against a common enemy, and engage in many collective 
activities. As McDougall suggests, man's very tendency 
to live in immense aggregations of population which we 
term cities, may be perhaps more or less an expression 
of man's instinctive sociability or gregariousness,' for the 
tendency to city life is seen almost as soon as material civ- 
ilization begins, and seems quite natural to man, although 
the great cities of the present are unquestionably the 
product of the industrial forces and conditions of our times 
rather than of man's gregarious impulses. 

The perversions of the gregarious instinct are many — 

» Op, cit.. Chap. XII. Cf. Judd's statement {Psychology, p. 217) : 
" I'liere is among all the higher animals an instinct toward contact 
with members of the same species." This is, of course, the impul- 
sive or motor side of ** the consciousness of kind," as Giddin^ has 
recog^nized. Genetically, however, the impulse toward association 
or living together in groups must have preceded any cognition of 
kind or similarity. 

- Op. ci'r, p. 100. 
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although not considered very reprehensible by society. The 
tendency of our times is, perhaps, to exaggerate certain 
aspects of the instincts of sociability, especially the fear 
which is shown of being conspicuous, the disinclination to 
preserve a relatively independent personality. Bather 
*' the voice of the herd " is listened to so attentively that 
independent moral judgment and character are frequently 
lacking among many individuals in modem civilized popu- 
lations. The dangers of these conditions to society are 
manifest. 

McDougall, Kirkpatrick and others suggest that the 
gregarious instinct is simply an extension of the various 
instinctive impulses connected with the family life.^ How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the instincts of sociabil- 
ity are but a section of that large mass of instincts which 
WG call the sympathetic or altruistic instincts. Through 
the life in larger groups the sympathetic emotions get ex- 
pansion along with the instinct of sociability. In this way 
altruism itself, which perhaps originated in the family life, 
came to extend, as we have already seen, to larger and 
larger groups of man. Thus the development of the in- 
stinct of sociability along with sympathy makes passible 
wider and wider coordinations between individuals so that 
social organization tends to embrace in its ultimate de- 
velopment the whole species of mankind. 

Just how far the social virtues, such as veracity and 
loyalty, should be considered as resting upon native im- 
pulses or instincts has long been a matter of debate. Of 
course, in the strict sense it may be said that any social 
virtue manifests itself as such only after reflection and a 

1 Kirkpatrick's statement ia {Fundamentals of Child Study, p. 
113): "The social instincts and feelings are only an extension of 
the parental instinct from the family to the larger group." Suth- 
erland, as is well known, would derive all man's sociability, all 
sympathetic and altruistic impulses and feelings, from the instincts 
connected with the family group. 
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definite choice of one or more courses of action. Even this 
view of virtue does not preclude us from looking to the 
instincts as a basis of many modes of conduct which we 
speak of as virtues. Truth-telling, for example, seems to 
be a natural impulse, and since as a method of conduct it 
is necessary for the harmonious and effective coordination 
of the activities of individuals in groups, it may rightly be 
regarded as having more or less of an instinctive basis, 
probably closely connected with the general instinct of soci- 
ability. While veracity may be largely a native impulse 
of man, this does not preclude, of course, that in certain 
situations deception and lying may not also be instinctive. 
We see in children, for example, the native impulse to tell 
the truth, and yet under certain circumstances we likewise 
see clearly the impulse to conceal and to deceive. As James 
and others have pointed out, these contrary impulses are 
a part of man's instinctive equipment in many directions.* 

Loyalty to one's group is a conspicuous social virtue 
which probably has an instinctive basis. Without a native 
impulse to be loyal to one's group it is impossible to con- 
ceive any high development of group life. Patriotism as 
a sentiment or emotion is probably a development of in- 
stinctive loyalty to one's own group, though patriotism in 
the strict sense must be considered more of a sentiment than 
as a simple emotion connected with a simple native impulse. 
Inasmuch as loyalty plays such a part in the development 
of all social life, one is forced to conclude that it must have 
in some degree an instinctive basis, although this by no 
means precludes the development of loyalty through tra- 
dition, imitation and other forms of education. Loyalty is, 
therefore, probably also connected closely with man's natu- 
ral instincts of sociability. 

Love of approbation, or of the approval of others, is 

i Principlrs of Psychohgy, Vol. 11, p. 392: "Nature implanii 
contrary impulses to act on many cla^sea of things." 
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another manifestation, largely instinctive, of man's innate 
sociability. Individuals, to live together in large groups, 
must be exceedingly sensitive to the opinion of other mem- 
bers of their group, and this sensitiveness is the instinctive 
foundation of the control which groups exercise over their 
individual members. The love of approbation, therefore, 
serves to coordinate and integrate groups in many ways. 

We have now, perhaps, emphasized sufficiently the great 
importance of innate sociability or of the gregarious in- 
stinct in man for his social life. This importance might be 
indefinitely illustrated on every hand, for there are very 
few social activities in which this impulse is not more or 
less manifest. As Mr. Trotter points out, the gregarious 
instinct is capable seemingly of indefinite combinations with 
other impulses, socializing them and at the same time often 
greatly intensifying them.^ Moreover, this instinct also re- 
enforces many acquired beliefs, interests and habits, and 
through this enforcement these beliefs, interests and habits 
get the sanction and force of the instinct itself. Thus so- 
ciety, in one way or another, finds ways of connecting beliefs, 
interests and habits which are valuable for the social life 
with man's gregarious impulses and in this way is able to 
make them of much greater influence in society. 

Instinctive Imitaiionr — As to whether there is an in- 
stinct of imitation or not psychologists disagree. Some 
hold that imitation is only a general neural tendency, that 
every native impulse tends to discharge itself not only in 
the presence of appropriate stimuli in the environment, but 

1 " Impulses derived from herd feeling will enter the mind with 
the value of instincts. Acts which it would be absurd to look upf»n 
as the results of specific instincts are carried out with all the enthu- 
siasm of instinctive behavior. Hence herd instinct can confer in- 
stinctive sanction on any part of the field of belief or action " ( op. 
cit.), 

2 See Chapter XIII for the discussion of the rftle of imitation in 
the social life. 
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also whenever a similar activity is perceived in another 
individual.* According to this view there is no specific in- 
stinct to imitate, but all instincts develop more or less 
through imitation, imitation being essentially a similar re- 
sponse to similar stimuli from a similar instinctive basis. 
While it must be admitted that much of the imitation that 
we see among animals is simply a manifestation of the de- 
velopment of latent instincts,'* nevertheless there are good 
grounds for arguing that in addition to imitation as a 
method of development of instinctive activities there is in 
man and in other gregarious animals a distinct specific tend- 
ency to imitate. In man it is seen in the passion ** to do 
as others do." This tendency to do as others do or to fall 
into line is one of the most useful, from a social point of 
view, of all of man's instincts. It helps to bring about 
many simple coordinations in social groups and enables 
them to act together in simple ways as against enemies and 
the like. It is not surprising, therefore, to see this specific 
tt'iidency to imitate strongest in the gregarious animals, and 
particularly in man. The imitative instinct proper must 
hv regarded, then, as a diflFerentiation of man's gregarious 



1 This is the position of McDougall {op. cit,. Chap. IV). Bald- 
win alHo considers imitation to be primarily a general neural tend* 
ency, though in a somewhat different sense from McDougall. His 
tluHiry of "organic imitation" will receive consideration in Chapter 
XIII. It may be remarked that to view imitation as a general 
neural U'ndency (as in one sense it undoubtedly is) is in no way 
opftosed to regarding it as instinctive in the broad sense. Since 
iniitution is in the main not "learned" in human society, it is ir 
a broad sense " instinctive." 

2 Tliorndike points out (Animal Intelligence, pp. 76f.) that ani- 
mals generally, with the possible exception of the primates, do not 
" imitate " in the sense of Irarning to do an act from seeing. Prac- 
tically all gregarious animals, however, do imitate in the sense 
of showing synipathetically-indur^'d activities; that is. the seeing 
of a certain instinctive activity in one animal furnishes the stimulus 
for a siinilnr action in another animal, usually of the same species. 
(See McDougall, op. cit., p. 104.) 
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impulses, or, if not, a specific differentiation, a reenforce- 
ment of the general neural tendency to imitate by the gre- 
garious impulses. 

Closely connected with man's imitativeness, and also 
with his native sociability, is his suggestibility. For this 
reason it has been claimed that suggestion and imitation are 
the basis of man's social life and that it is through these 
tendencies that man has come to live in groups, that is, to 
carry on vast collective life-processes.^ This theory of 
society we shall have to examine later, so that it is not 
necessary to do more at this point than to point out that 
we have to do in interactions between individuals not only 
with general neural tendencies to receive suggestions and 
to imitate, but also with a specific instinct to do as others 
do and with a sensitiveness to the views of one's group, both 
of which are unquestionably connected with man's strong 
gregarious impulses. 

Tlve Instinct of Acquisitiveness, — Acquisitiveness is a 
native impulse which has probably been more or less devel- 
oped out of the food-getting impulses. As an impulse, how- 
ever, it is not confined to the gathering and storing up of 
food, although it may have had its origin in that tendency, 
but it extends to the collecting and hoarding of anything. 
We find many evidences of this instinct in the animal world 
below man, since it is not infrequent among some of the 
higher animals for individuals not only to collect and store 
up a food supply, but also, as we see in monkeys, to collect 
and hoard things of no specific utility to them. In the low- 
est savages of the present this instinct seems to be but fee- 
bly developed, but it might well be argued that that is one 
of the reasons for their social backwardness, and that in 
primitive man this instinct of hoarding things of greater 
or less utility was one of the chief means of bringing about 

1 This is, of course, the central position of the imitation school 
of social theorists. Of. also the remark of Boris Sidis {Psychology 
of Suggestion, p. 310) : ** Man is social because he is suggestible." 
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those accumulations of material goods which are essential 
to progress in human society. Perhaps, as McDougall em- 
phasizes, the hoarding of grain for food supply among peo- 
ples was one of the first steps in civilization.^ In the tem- 
perate zones especially individuals who did not store up 
food for unfavorable seasons, such as droughts and the like, 
would be at a great disadvantage and would be suddenly 
eliminated. Moreover, those groups and families in which 
weapons, utensils and precious metals were accumulated 
would soon come to have a great advantage in any com- 
petition with other individuals and groups. Thus early 
civilization favored the development of strong impulses of 
acquisition in man. Later civilization has scarcely less 
favored the development of such innate tendencies. There 
can be scarcely any doubt that the acquisitive instincts of 
man have laid the foundation for many of the prominent 
features of our present S(x;ial life. 

While the acquisitive impulse is not so much a means of 
coordinating individuals directly, it becomes a powerful 
social force in that it is taken into account in all groupings 
and relations of man. It is, however, we may note, the 
foundation of that most important institution of our civili- 
zation which we know as private property.* All other com- 
binations and groupings of man have had to take into ac- 
count more or less the existence of this institution. In 
consequence there is considerable truth in tlie view that the 
instinct of private gain dominates, to a great extent, our 
present civilization. The socialists are, no doubt, in great 
degree right when they say that present 8(x»ial organiza- 
tion immensely stimulates this instinct and causes all sorts 
of needless exaggerations. Indeed, the civilized man is hav- 
ing this instinct bred into him perhaps more than any other 
quality by the processes of selection now going on in society. 

1 Op. rtf., Chap. XIV. 

'See Letoumeau's valuable study. The Evolution of Property, 
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Instincts of Self-Assertian and of Self -Abasement, — 
These two classes of instincts which have usually not re- 
ceived full attention from the psychologist are peculiarly 
human and have a peculiar significance for man's social 
life.* On the one hand, we find in human beings strong 
tendencies to assert superiority, to assume leadership, with 
which may be coupled tendencies toward self -exhibition and 
8elf«display. On the other hand, we find also developed, 
though usually not to the same extent in the same individ- 
uals, strong tendencies to subordinate oneself to superiors, to 
follow a I'^ader and to subordinate and abase oneself in cer- 
tain social situations. These peculiarly human instincts give 
rise to many of the most striking coordinations between 
individuals in society. The political tendencies of man and 
his superior social organization in general are more or less 
connected with the tendency to assert superiority on the 
one hand, and to follow a leader or subordinate oneself 
to an authority on the other hand. While we find leader- 
ship to some extent in animal groups in general, we do not 
find the tendency to subordinate oneself to a socially 
recognized superior anywhere nearly so developed in ani- 
mal groups as in human groups. Even in those human 
groups in which there is no organized political authority 
there is, nevertheless, recognition of the superiority of the 
elder men and of those who show personal prowess in battle 
and the like. The tendency of all human groups is, then, 
to organize about one or more personal leaders or authori- 
ties. In certain individuals the instinct of self-assertion 
becomes highly developed through the stimulus of success- 
ful exploits. The necessities of social organization lead to 
a selection of those groups in which tlie tendency for the 
mass to subordinate themselves and follow one or more 
leaders is highly developed. Reason also reenforces these 



1 MoDoii^all gives a brief, but trenchant, treatment of these two 
instincts, op. cit.y pp. 62-66. 
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tendencies, so that, given the lust for power or authority 
on the one hand, as we sometimes designate the instinct of 
self-assertion, and the tendency to subordinate oneself 
to an authority or to a leader on the other hand, we have 
the possibilities of very high types of social organization. 
Under the necessities of social survival, as we have already^ 
seen, these tendencies frequently give rise to a despotic 
type of society in which the will of the leader or ruler be- 
comes the representative will of the whole group. 

Of course, the instincts of self-assertion and of self- 
display are found in many of the more common things of 
the social life other than political and social organization 
on a large scale. We see on every hand the tendency of 
practically all human beings to assert their superiority in 
one way or another. Coupled with the tendency to imitate 
this tendency to assert superiority leads at once in society 
to the imitation of superiors and to the superiors refusing 
to imitate inferiors, but seeking to differentiate themselves 
from them in all their activities. It is upon this basis that 
fashions and conventions proceed, for the most part, in 
human society. 

Coupled with the instinct of self-assertion, as we have 
already said, is the closely allied instinct of self -exhibition 
and display. This is seen quite fully developed in the lower 
animals ajs well as in man. It is especially noticeable in all 
animals, human beings included, during the period of 
courtship and seems to be in some ways intimately associ- 
ated, therefore, with the sexual instinct. But self-exhibi- 
tion and display are tendencies of human beings found in 
all age periods and in all situations in life. To these 
instinctive tendencies must be largely ascribed the tendency 
which we find in all human beings to love ceremonial, 
parade, public display e^d ostentation of all sorts. With 
the growth of wealth in society this tendency takes on many 
forms, especially that of the ** conspicuous consumption " 
of wealth in order to attract the attention and envy of 
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others.* Pride of class, especially the pride of noble and 
wealthy classes, is a sentiment based very largely upon the 
instinctive tendencies to assert superiority and to display 
such superiority in the form of wealth or learning. 

It is manifest that this peculiarly human tendency of 
self-assertion and self -display is at the basis of much in the 
life of civilized societies. While self-display may express 
itself in present society in more aesthetic forms than it did 
in the barbarian and savage stage, it is, nevertheless, quite 
as strong in civilized man as in primitive man. Again, self- 
assertion may be seemingly held in check by the modern 
gospel of equality and democracy ; but we see on every hand 
sufficient evidence to show us that the love of power and 
the tendency to self-assertion are quite as strong now as 
ever they were. In fact it may be doubted whether man 
has not a greater love for inequality than for equality. 
Much of the so-called passion for equality is simply due to 
the desire of those lower in the social scale to assert them- 
selves as the equals of those who are socially more fortu- 
nate. It is only in the humanitarian few that the love of 
equality, based upon a strong development of altruistic in- 
stincts, may be said to truly exist at all. Hence, upon analy- 
sis we find that the love of equality in the strict sense must 
be considered a comparatively weak tendency in human 
nature. 

On the other hand, the tendency to subordinate one- 
self to superiors, even to abase oneself before superiors, 
sienis also to be as strong in human nature at the present 
time as ever. Many of the arrangements of our social 11 f(^ 
exhibit this tendency. This impulse may be in part, to be 

1 Professor Veblen's Theory of the Leisure Class is the most 
valuable detailed study which we have of the working of this in- 
stinct in human society. See especially Chaps. II-VII. It may Ix^ 
added that Professor Veblen's book is one of the best studies in all 
sociological literature of the working out in human society of in- 
stincts as against impersonal reason. 
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sure, one of the expressions of fear, and in part it is also 
an imitative tendency; but self-abasement is also more or 
less a distinct tendency of human nature which exhibits 
itself in certain situations and is necessary if we are to have 
any effective coordinations between leader and follower, 
between ruler and subject, between social superiors and in- 
feriors. Perhaps this tendency is connected with the in- 
stinctive tendency to obey parents which is seen in children. 
At any rate, we find universally in human society strong 
tendencies to follow leaders, to look up to and reverence 
authorities of all sorts (rulers, heroes, gods), and this tend- 
ency becomes exaggerated at times into sycophancy and 
parasitism. The tendency to subordinate and subject one- 
self to leaders and authorities is, however, whatever its ex- 
aggerations, one of the socially most valuable of all the 
native impulses of man. It seems, indeed, to be closely con- 
nected with the gregarious instincts. Without it complex 
types of social organization involving leadership and 
authority in varying degrees would scarcely be possible. 
Even the family, as we understand it, could hardly exist 
without this instinctive tendency, and certainly all forms 
of the state are dependent on the one hand on the tendency 
to assert superiority, and to assume leadership, and on 
the other hand, to subordinate oneself to authority and 
to obey superiors. 

Many other instinctive tendencies have been studied and 
fairly definitely determined by the psychologists. Nearly 
all of these have, of course, more or less bearing upon the 
psychology of man's collective life, but it is not the purpose 
of this book to enter into any detailed study of the influ- 
eiie«» of all sorts of instinctive impulses in human society. 
Only a few others are of sufficient importance to need men- 
tion. 

Const ructiveness is a native tendency which is usually 
recognized by psychologists. As an instinct it is supposed 
to have had its origin in the nest-building propensities 
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which primitive man shared along with many other ani- 
mals. It must have, however, been greatly developed in the 
early history of the race through tlie fact that only those 
individuals who had the capacity to make tools and weapons 
could have survived in the primitive struggle between man 
and other animal species. Strong constructive tendencies 
are, therefore, found in most normal children of the pres- 
ent. These tendencies in adults appear in what has been 
called the instinct of workmanship and the love of making 
things of all sorts, as McDougall says, from mudpies to 
metaphysical systems.* There can be scarcely any doubt 
that such an instinctive tendency exists in man and that it 
has been a very great factor in the development of material 
civilization. From the work of the megalithic builders of 
the second stone age to the great architectural and engineer- 
ing triumphs of modern civilization, this instinct has con- 
stantly been in evidence, working hand in hand with the 
intellect of man to achieve the conquest of nature. 

While play is not an instinct it represents the free 
functioning of many instinctive tendencies. As Groos has 
shown,^ the various forms of play of all animals secure the 
development of the instincts for the serious business of life. 
The play of children, therefore, is filled with instinctive re- 
actions and illustrates many instinctive forms of associa- 
tion. The amusements of adults are also more or less 
largely based upon the instincts. Amusement, as a form of 
recreation, almost necessarily must make its chief appeal to 
what is innate or instinctive in man, rather than to what 
has been learned or acquired, because activities of the latter 
type usually require more attention and eflFort to sustain 
them; hence,* the tendencies for amusements, sports and 
the like to go on upon purely instinctive levels and some- 
times, therefore, upon relatively low moral levels. The 
amusements even of civilized peoples are probably best 

1 Op. cit, p. 88. 

2 See his works on The Play of Animals and The Play of Man. 
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classified, psychologically, according to the special instincts 
which they excite. Many of them excite the fighting in- 
stinct. Games of chance usually excite the gambling in- 
stinct, the love of hazard, while not a few amusements gain 
their popularity from exciting sex instincts. The popular- 
ity of sports like football, in which the fighting element is 
largo, of various games of chance, of dancing, of the roman- 
tic novel, the sensational drama, the yellow newspaper, the 
detective story, prize-fighting and the like goes to show 
that the popular amusements and sports of even the most 
highly civilized pcH)ples are those which stimulate, as a rule, 
very primitive impulses. It is because of the large element 
of instinct in amusements and of the reversionary character 
of instinct itself that amusements have always given rise 
to many of the chief ethical problems in society. There can 
be no doubt that play and amusement serve very largely 
to mold character, especially in the young, as Aristotle long 
a«;o observed. The old Puritan theory of the place of 
amusement in life has long been outgrown, but the mod- 
ern view is pn)bably just as wrong and more dangerous, 
because it tends to encourage the expression of brutal and 
sensual impulses in man. The great ethical problem in 
connection with play and amusement, in other words, is. 
What instincts can we aflFord to excite through amusement 
in view of the demands of modem society and of the future 
society which we have not yet reached! 

In any case it is cjuite evident that in the forms of play 
and amusement, instinct plays a very large part, indeed 
the dominant part, even among the most highly civilized 
peoples. 

Original Differences in Individnals.^ — According to the 
general theory of instinctive reactions as the mental aspect 
of race heredity we would expect that these reactions should 

1 Professor Thomdikc's educational monograph on Individuality 
18 an excellent brief statement of the causes, nature and social 
effects of individual differences. 
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vary greatly in individuals. All organic structure is vari- 
able and this seenis to be eminently true of the inherited 
structure of the nervous system ; hence we have closely con- 
nected with the instincts proper, which must be regarded 
as relatively uniform throughout a species or a variety, 
many inborn individual peculiarities. For the most part 
these are variations in the strength or weakness of different 
instinctive impulses in different individuals. The student 
of sociology has to remember, then, that along with the 
principle of a fundamental similarity of all human beings 
in their instincts or native impulses goes the corresponding 
principle that individuals vary greatly and that these origi- 
nal individual differences have to be taken into account as 
well as the original individual similarities. Some indi- 
viduals are born weak in some lines while other individuals 
are born strong. It becomes a practical problem of great 
importance as to how the individual that is weak in certain 
directions, as e.g., in altruistic impulses, may be stimulated, 
while another individual who is strong in some other direc- 
tion, e.g., in combative impulses, may be repressed. All 
education and [)raetical social work must take into account 
these original individual differences. 

Certain differences in the native reactions of individuals 
correspond to large classes of the population and therefore 
are of peculiar importance to the sociologist. Such are the 
differences in the native reactions of the sexes and of the 
principal human races. We must note tht^e in some detail. 

Original Differences Between the Sexes} — There can be 
little doubt, as we have alrea<ly pointed out, that the strength 

1 Sec Thorndike, Individuality, C)My\\ 11, "The Influence of Sex"; 
also Thonhis, Sex and Society. The pioneer work in modern biology 
along this line was Geddes and Thomson's Evolution of 8cx, which 
still remains standard. 

As Professor Thorndike points out, the differences between the 
sexes are not qualitative, but differences in degree. Hence much 
overlapping in characteristics, the great mass of the two sexes coin- 
ciding. The same is true of racial differences. 
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of various native impulses varies greatly as between the 
sexes. We have already seen that the female sex is char- 
acterized by a stronger development of the sympathetic 
impulses and a weaker development of the combative im- 
pulses. Abnost all of the important human instincts seem- 
iiijrly vary considerably between the sexes. This may be 
aoeountetl for in part by the fact that the sexes have been 
rxposeii to different selective influences in their evolution, 
but probably it is even more to be accounted for by the 
♦ uiulaniental difference between the sexes, their difference 
ill organic metabolism;^ the male sex being more katabolic, 
that is, inclined to expend energy and so more inclined to 
activity and even to violence, the female sex being more 
anabolic, that is, more inclined to store up energy, to be 
passive and conservative. Many studies bave been made 
upon these original differences between the sexes which 
show themselves so markedly in every aspect of social life, 
and which endow the sexes with different capacities and fit 
them for different functions in society. Of recent years, 
however, there has been a growing school who have set out 
to show that all the mental and social differences of the 
sexes are due to their social environment. While there can 
be scarcely any doubt that the original differences betwfeen 
the sextos have been greatly accentuated by social conditions, 
and even that many feminine peculiarities are to be ascribed 
wholly to the influence of a particular culture, yet, on the 
other hand, when savages and children are studied, there 
is also s<»arcely any doubt that the original or instinctive 
ili (Terences between the sexes are very great. The attempt, 
iiul(»ed, to exi>lain away these differences as due simply to 
4Miltural modifications of a hiunan nature, which is the 
Kaine in both sexes, must be regarded as one of the serious 
errors of certain modem schools of thought; for the evi- 

1 Sec ProfoRsor Thomas's Sex and Socieif, Chap. I; also Qeddet 
and Thomson's Evolution of Sew, 
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dence from child study, from anthropology, and from ani- 
mal psychology is overwhelmingly on the other side.^ 

Indeed, these variations of instinctive reactions between 
the sexes, as has been pointed out, furnish the instinctive 
basis for many of the most important coordinations in so- 
ciety. Inasmuch as the reproductive processes involve a 
difference of labor between the sexes, if there were not natu- 
ral mental and social differences between them, it would be 
impossible for them to adapt themselves to each other in 
the carrying on of a common life. The different native 
reactions of the sexes are then valuable for society, and they 
are not less valuable in modern society than in primitive 
society. All intelligent social movements must take into 
account these natural mental differences between the sexes, 
and aim, not at their repression, but at their expression in 
accordance with the demands of present social conditions. 

A general difference which must be noted between the 
sexes of social import is that woman is more generally 
guided by her instincts and emotions than man. In other 
words, the element of instinct seems to dominate more in 
w^oman's conduct than in man's. It has been said by some 
that for this reason woman is nearer the savage or even the 
animal type than man. It might very well be replied, how- 
ever, that the reason for this is that woman's instincts show 
better adaptation to the requirements of the social life than 
man's. In other words, woman is more inherently social- 
ized; hence her instincts and ** intuitions " are safer guides 
for her than man's.^ All of which results in woman's in- 
herent social and moral superiority as regards natural 

1 See, p.p., Thorndiko's study of U credit \j, Correlation and Sex 
Differences in School Ahilitiea for unsuspected dififerences between the 
sexes. 

2 Cf. Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, Chaps. XIV, XXVJ. 
The word " intuition," as used by Ward and other sociological writ- 
ers, can only mean psycholoj^ically that certain inherent connections 
in the nervous system favor certain judgments ; i.e., ** instinctive 
judgment." 
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tendencies. In a certain sense, therefore, the nature of 
woman is more fully socialized than man's nature, and so 
far from representing an inferior social type, the average 
civilized woman represents a superior social type, to which 
the average civilized man is only slowly approximating. 
However, as we have already seen, the instinctive sociality 
of both sexes is relatively narrow and adjusted chiefly 
to the family and the kindred group. Superior sociali- 
zation in either sex implies the cultivation of the highest 
intellectual capacities and the repression and control of 
many instinctive impulses by the reason. 

Original Differences Between Races} — There can be no 
doubt that instinctive reactions are somewhat unlike in 
different races. All psychological experiments along this 
line point to this conclusion. This is what we should expect 
seeing that the great primary divisions of mankind have 
been evolved under widely different physical conditions in 
different areas of characterization. While the fundamental 
mental traits of the negro and the white, for example, are 
the same, yet differences in native reactions to similar 
stimuli are patent even to the ordinary observer. It is this 
difference of reaction which largely gives rise to racial 
problems, and which makes the harmonious adjustment of 
widely dissimilar races to each other and to the same en- 
vironment so difficult. There is every reason for believing 
because of this difference of instinctive reactions between 
races that the negro problem in the United States, for ex- 
ample, cannot solve itself or be solved by any superficial 
measures. On the other hand, there is no reason for believ- 
ing that a i)roper education which shall reach the negro 
masses cannot solve the problem of adapting the negro to 
our civilization, for «*<lucation can unquestionably overcome 
the slight difference in native reactions between the negro 
and the white by training and modifying these impulses. 

1 Cf. Thorndike, Individuality, Chap. II, " The Influence of Race." 
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Another instinctive element which probably enters into 
the difficulty of adjusting widely dissimilar races to each 
other is racial antipathy. There is good ground for believ- 
ing that this antipathy rests to some extent upon an in- 
stinctive basis; but there is no reason for supposing that, 
so far 38 this antipathy is irrational, it cannot be modified 
by humanitarian education and ideals. 

Instinotive Interests and Beliefs. — As we have already 
seen, interest, in the psychological sense, is the feeling side 
of attention. We have also seen that we attend to many 
objects because of instinct.* From this it follows that all 
individuals have powerful instinctive interests. This being 
so, it also follows that the instincts of man are enlisted upon 
the side of some beliefs rather than others. In a certain 
sense, therefore, ideas do get into the blood. Selection fixes 
certain native reactions. These reactions have as their 
mental accompaniment attention and feelings of interest, 
and interest gives rise to belief. What we think is largely 
an outcome of what we do, and as what we do is largely 
a matter of hereditary reactions, so what we think is also 
powerfully influenced by these reactions. 

Just what beliefs in human society may be traced to an 
instinctive origin and what to other sources, psychologists 
as yet are hardly prepared to say ; but it is certain that the 
nonrational beliefs of humanity are not entirely due to cus- 
tom, and indeed customs, as we have already seen, as fre- 
quently represent the instinctive tendencies of man as ac- 
quired habits. Probably many of the beliefs connected with 
sex, food, self-defense and adjustment to one's group are 
essentially instinctive. The belief in marriage- is such an 
instinctive belief among the masses of mankind. Optimism 
is probably an instinctive mental attitude, since it is found 
in children and the lowest races no matter how hard their 



1 Cf. Thomdike, op. cit,, p. 310. 

2 In the natural history sense of the term, as used by Wester- 
marck. 
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conditions of life may bo. Pessimism and meliorism, on the 
other hand, are outcomes of reflective thought. Many writ- 
ers have ably argued that our essential religious beliefis are 
of instinctive origin. The belief in God and the belief in 
the immortiility of the soul seem especially to have the 
marks of instinctive beliefs,* since in one form or another 
they are found among practically all peoples, and we may 
safely conclude, therefore, that they are an outcome of cer- 
tain instinctive tendencies of man in interaction with his 
self -consciousness and reason. 

Of course, not all the nonrational beliefs of human so- 
ciety are instinctive. Many of them have arisen simply 
through invention, and have been perpetuated by example 
and imitation. Beliefs in the long run, however, must con- 
form to objective conditions, that is, they mqst favor sur- 
vival. That a belief is instinctive, therefore, is no argu- 
ment against its rational validity. Rather there is a strong 
pn^sumption in favor of a belief that is widespread and of 
long standing. Instinctive beliefs which have served long 
the purposes of the race, controlling, educating, helping in 
social adjustment and so in social survival in the lives of 
countless generations, have certainly a strong presumption 
in their favor. The scientist and the philosopher may ra- 
tionalize these beliefs, but among the mass of men they do 
not rest upon any rational ground. Whether the scientist 
finds them rational or irrational, they will probably con- 
tinue to be accepted as long as they are necessary for in- 
dividual and s(M*i;il survival. 

Instincts and Civilization. — Probably civilization is not 
old enough to have prcnluced as yet any profound modifica- 
tions in man's instincts. Selection we know modifies native 
reactions only through long periods of time. Slight modi- 

» »Soo Pratt, The Pttychology of Religious Belief, efipecially Chap. 
II, on "The Nature of Belief." Cf. MarshaU's study of religious 
belief in his Itutinct amd Reason, 
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ficatioiis have undoubtedly been produced by civilization. 
We have already noted, for example, that the instinct of 
acquisitiveness seems much stronger in the civilized man 
than in the uncivilized, and possibly also the combative in- 
stinct, as we have seen, may be stronger in the civilized. 
Apart from such slight modifications, however, it is prob- 
ably true that man 's instincts are more adapted to the bar- 
barous and savage condition of existence than to civiliza- 
tion. Hence, human instincts are not sufficient to adapt 
man to the present conditions of life. They would be a 
much better guide if we were still living a wild life in the 
woods than they are in the complex civilized society of the 
present. As Sir Francis Galton has pointed out, this fact 
explains much of the difficulties civilized societies experi- 
ence in securing such adjustments as are required by the 
conditions of their life. Galton remarks very truly, ** Man 
was barbarous but yesterday, and therefore it is not to be 
expected that the natural aptitudes of his race should al- 
ready have become molded into accordance with his very 
recent advance. We, men of the present centuries, are like 
animals suddenly transplanted among new circumstances of 
climate and of food : our instincts fail us under the altered 
circumstances.'* * 

Here, of course, is one of the great reasons for the neces- 
sity of education in civilized societies. In savage and bar- 
barous societies instinct plus customary imitation suffices to 
secure most of the required social adjustments; but in our 
complex civilized societies these adjustments can only be 
secured by the careful building up of acquired habits 
through the bending and training, and sometimes perhaps 
even the suppression, of native impulses. No instinct that 
man possesses seems to be any more entirely equal in itself 
to the complex requirements of our modern life. The pa- 



1 Hereditary Ocnius, p. 337; quoted by Ward, Pure Sociology, 
pp. 449-50. 
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rental instinct seems to come nearer being adapted than any 
other, but even it, we are beginning to discover, needs edu- 
cation. 

It follows from this that our instincts and the correla- 
tive emotions are not good guides in the present situation. 
All of our instincts need the control of intelligence and rea- 
son. They are insufficient to secure the moral conduct of 
the individual. Conduct of the highest type, as has always 
been insisted upon by moralists, comes only by reflection. 
The instincts at best furnish only presumptions which need 
to be analyzed. No instinctive reaction, of course, would 
exist unless such a reaction had had some utility in the past 
history of the race, but because it is adapted to the past 
does not show that it is adapted to the present. Instinctive 
impulses always need to be analyzed in the light of the 
existing situation. Those persons, therefore, who, like 
Fourier, claim that the instincts and the correlated emo- 
tions should be the supreme guide in social life, would 

plunge society again into barbarism.* 

Jmtincts and Social Reconstruction. — It does not follow, 
however, from what has been said that the instincts should 
be disn^garded by those who are seeking the improvement 
of social conditions. On the contrary, it Ls safe to assert 
that no permanent improvement can be made in human 
social lif(» which does not take instinct into account. While 
our instincts are manifestly not adapted to present social 
conditions, they are nevertheless the basis, the raw material, 
out of which the ac(|uired habits of individuals must be 
built up, which will adapt them to present complex con- 
ditions. There is no such thing known to the psychologists 
as habits built up out of nothing. All acquired habits are 
secured by the bending and training of the native impulses. 
This has come to be fully recognized in education, and 



1 This is the so-callod " new hedonism " which would make the 
gratifying of natural impulses .the supreme value in lite. 
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scientific education has made the instinctive elements in 
the child the scientific basis for the training of the individ- 
ual. It is also time that it should be recognized in social 
reform, because social reform or reconstruction, as we have 
already shown, is in its essence not different from individ- 
ual education. Social reconstruction which ignores the 
instincts, which attempts to get a higher state of society 
without building it up out of lower types of reaction, Is, 
therefore, destined to failure. The recognition of the true 
role of instinct in human social life is, therefore, necessary 
as a basis for scientific social work and all scientific plans 
of social reform. Any plan of social reorganization which 
is made without regard to man's instincts will certainly 
meet with as great failure as any plan of individual educa- 
tion which is made without regard to native impulses and 
capacities. The recognition of the part which instinct 
plays in our social life is, therefore, necessary for wise 
social practice. On the other hand, human instincts being 
indefinitely modifiable, through selection in the race and 
through education in the individual, present no insuperable 
barrier to any sane plan for the ultimate amelioration of 
social conditions. There is nothing in them, therefore, 
which puts any permanent obstacle in the way of carrying 
out any rational measure of social reform, but their rec- 
ognition points to the inevitable conclusion that the one 
safe method of social reorganization is through ed neat ion, 
especially through the education of the young. When the 
instinctive element is thoroughly understood, it can be con- 
trolled and in this sense transcended. 

Reversions to the instinctive level of acti\nty occur in 
civilized societies under numerous conditions. The chief 
of these conditions are conditions of excitement such as 
occur in crowds, in war and in conflicts of one sort or 
another between cla&ses. The more important ]^henoinena 
of the crowd are, indeed, to be explained almost wholly 
by the fact that under conditions of excitement in a crowd 
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men revert to the instinctive level of activities.* Hence, 
the social danger from crowds which many writers have 
einpiiasizcd. As has already been pointed out, in such in- 
ternal conflicts in societies as revolutions the conditions 
exist, not only for reversion to an instinctive level of ac- 
tivities, but for the excitement of the more brutal instincts.' 
Attempted transformations of society by means of violent 
revolution, therefore, almost always result in at least tem- 
porary reversion of the social life to more primitive lev- 
els. In fact, any use of force in society, especially when 
force is directed a^irainst large masses of individuals, is 
apt to proiluce such reversions to instinctive activity. The 
use of force in human society is, therefore, to be deprecated 
and, indeed, all occasions which province such emotional 
excitement as to make difficult rational control of instinc- 
tive impulses. 

Instincts and Social Progress. — The view of instinct thus 
far pr(«ente<l has been that of a static or even reversionary 
element in human society. This is essentially the biologi- 
cal view. Biologists generally look upon instinct as some- 
thing static, but this is, perhaps, not quite a correct view 
from the sociological standpoint. Kidd, in his Principles 
of Western Civilization, attacks this idea of the essentially 
static nature of human instincts or of the biological equip- 
ment of the race.* He shows that every species in order 
to survive has to be adapted even more to possible future 
conditions than to the present. Only those whose instincts 
are thus adapted to the future can have any chance of 
surviving in a rapidly changing environment such as we 

1 See Rosa, FoundatioHB of Sociology , pp. 119f.; also his Social 
Pnychology, CImpH. Ill and IV. The numeroufl Btudies of the pny- 
choh)gy uf crowilfl l)y such writers as Le Bon, Tarde, Rosa and Bald- 
win make unnecesHary any treatment of this topic at length in this 
work. 

« 8ee Chapter VIII. 

» !See eflpeciaUy Chap. II. 
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find at least in civilized human societies. How an instinct 
can be adapted directly to the future environment, since 
all instincts were fixed by the selection of past environ- 
ment, it is difficult to see. What Kidd's argument amounts 
to is practically this, that in all species which live under 
the possibility of rapid changes in the environment, in- 
stincts must be plastic if the species is to survive. This 
is, as we have already seen, the case with the instincts of 
practically all of the higher animals. It is, of course, es- 
pecially the case with man and possibly even more the 
case with civilized man than with nature peoples. PIjls- 
ticity of the instincts in man means the possibility of bend- 
ing them in many directions, and so of building up on them 
many different acquired habits as the situation may de- 
mand. Of course, in this sense a species like man which 
undergoes rapid progress must have great plasticity of 
instinct in order to survive, and in this sense man's in- 
stincts are adapted more or less to future possibilities, as 
well as to present and past situations. Instincts are not 
therefore adapted to the future in any mysterious way, but 
simply through plasticity. Therefore, man's instincts are 
such as to make possible his adaptation to widtT and more 
complex environments tlian those under which he devel- 
oped. To this extent progress is conditioned by the nature 
of man's instincts. 

Of course, man's instincts are the general conditions of 
social progress from whatever standpoint we may look at 
the problem. As we have already seen, such instincts as 
acquisitiveness, gregarioiLsness and construct iveness have 
been the very conditions under which intellectual elements 
have brought about man's civilization. The instincts must 
be regarded, then, as positive and constructive, rather than 
as merely negative. The ways in wliich the various instincts 
have functioned as aids to pro«ri'es\s have been already 
pointed out. While all the instincts of man have been 
conditions under which hun'jni progress has developed, 
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there are certain instincts which, as it were, have a for- 
ward hxjk, namely, the altruistic impulses. These make 
possible, as we have already seen, coordinations or adapta- 
tions between individuals of a wider and wider sort. It 
is the hijrh development of these altruistic impulses in 
man which has especially made civilization and progress 
possible, for they make it possible for human groups to 
adapt their activities not simply to all other existing hu- 
man groujxs but even to future generations. Of course, 
the.se altruistic impulses have to be developed through edu- 
cation before they can make possible coordinations which 
are as wide as the race itself, and so progressive adapta- 
tion to the retjuirements of existence; but the fact should 
not be forgotten that they are original, native impulses. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that man's progress 
depends not solely upon his intellect, but also upon his 
social instincts, although these like many other things are, 
strictly speaking, to be regarded as the conditions of prog- 
ri^ss rather than its active agencies. 

Summary. — The native impulses are, then, from the psy- 
chological point of view the basis of man's social life. 
R(»presenting the innate* or the biological element in the 
relationships of individuals, they are necessarily the raw 
material out of which the social life is developed. They 
are the psychological expression of the biological forces 

• 

of selection and heredity as these latter well up in the 
social life at any particular moment. While they furnish 
only the beginnings of social organization, that is, only 
certain simpler coordinations between individiials, it is 
their modification by feeling and intelligence, functioning 
with respect to the environment, which produces the ac- 
« I 111 red habits out of which all higher forms of social eo- 
enli nation and social organization must issue. Concealed 
beneath these ac(|uired mod(« of behavior or conduct in 
the individual and in scK'iety, behind them all, are always 
the various instinctive impulses. As they represent the 
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original motor activities^ they may well be characterized, 
therefore, as the real propelling forces of society, since the 
feelings and emotions, as has already been pointed out, 
do not lie behind these activities but rather accompany 
them. The physiological impulses, then, which, when 
viewed from the pqrchological side, we term instincts, are 
the true primary forces of human society, the ultimate 
springs of all. activity; and their guidance and control 
through the education of the individual and the organizar 
tion of social relationships between individuals, that 
18, their control through reason, is the ultimate practical 
problem of human social life. 



CHAPTER X 

THE RdLE OF FEELING IN THE SOCIAL LIF|B 

Feeling as a Social Element — ^We have already seen 
that feeling is the organic valuation of our activities; 
that is, feeling is the value which is given to activity by 
the individual organism. We have also seen that when 
the activity has been in the past on the whole organically 
advantageous, the feeling accompanying it is usually agree- 
able, and when, on the other hand, the activity in the past 
has been organically disadvantageous, the feeling accom- 
panying it is usually disagreeable. Peeling, therefore, 
modifies activity in individuals and must be regarded as 
a relatively independent element.* If the primary force 
in social life is the activity of individuals which springs 
from native and habitual impulses, then feeling, in modi- 
fying these activities, must be regarded as a secondary force. 
This is equivalent to saying that feeling in the form of 
pleasure and pain can neither be regarded as a primary 
force in the social life nor can it be utterly disregarded 
and said to be no factor at all. 

The Older View of Feeling as a Social Element. — The 
social philosophy of the Eighteenth Century and much of 
that of the Nineteenth Century was based upon a hedonistic 
psychology, which proclaimed that all social actions might 

easily be explained in terms of pleasure and pain.* Accord- 

1 But comfMire what was said in Chapter VI on the Meyer-Ber- 
nard theory of feeling. 

< See above, p. 113. The words " pleasure *' and ** pain,** aa em- 
ployed throughout this book, are used in the popular sense (aa, e^^^ 
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ing to this hedonistic psychology, as we have already seen, 
the springs of human action were always to be found in 
the calculation of agreeable or disagreeable sensations. Ac- 
cording to this view, feeling was not only primary in the 

individual but also in society, and the whole explanation 
of the social life resolved itself into a calculus of utilities 
and disutilities to the feeling individual.^ But the hedonis- 
tic pqrchology may now be practically regarded as a thing 
of the past. All the researches of modem psychology into 
human nature tend, as we have already seen, to discredit 
the theory that the springs of human action are in 
feelings of pleasure and pain. While hedonistic pi^chol- 
ogy has been overthrown, it is still found, however, as 
the priemise of much that has recently been written in 
the social sciences and a hedonistic sociology still holds 
the field, although it is a manifest absurdit^r to maintain 
a hedonistic sociology when hedonistic psychology has been 
discredited. 

For example, Professor Ward's sociolojry, epoch-making 
and of permanent value as it is in many of its features, 
is, nevertheless, based upon a hedonistic psyeholoiry. Ward 
regards the feelings as primary in the individual, and 
pleasure and pain as the sole springs of action. Ho ac- 
cordingly considers that the feelinjKJ are the primary so- 
cial forces. It is true that he speaks also of tlio desiros as 
the true social force, but the context shows that in most 

in Bentham's writings), as the oquivalont of the psychological terms 
" pleasantness " and " unpleasantness." 

> As Dr. Bernard says in effect (The Trnufiltion to an Ofijrctirr 
Standard of Social Control^ p. 2), the influence of fe(»Hng upon social 
activity has been the central problem in the development of social 
and ethical theory since the time of Hoblies. It should be nddodthat. 
Dr. Bernard's dissertation is the clearest and the ablest discussion 
of feeling as a factor in the social life which has thus far appeared. 
but it came into the writer's hands after the present chapter had 
b<H»n written (1900), and it seemwl best to leave his original state- 
nu^nts unaltered. 
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ciises he uses the word ** desire *' in the feeling sense.^ He 
says, indeed, that desire is a form of pain. According to 
Ward, therefore, it is possible to interpret the whole social 
life scientifically in terms of feeling. All activities in 
society are but expressions, according to Ward, of feelings 
of pleasure or pain in the individual. Other influences in 
society, such as that of the intellect or reason, are not true 
forces at all, but simply serve to guide the expression of 
the feelings.^ It follows from this that the practical end 
of the social sciences should be to secure the ** organization 
of feeling '* in society. With Ward, therefore, the sub- 
jective element of feeling is the beginning and also the 
goal of all social activities. 

Dr. BentUy's View of Feeling as a Social Element, — 
Quite in contrast to Professor Ward's theories are the views 
of Dr. Arthur F. Bentley. According to Bentley, all 
attempts to interpret the social life in terms of either feel- 
ings or ideas have been scientific errors.' Just because these 
elements are so individual it is not possible, according to 
him, to make any use of them in the explanation of social 
phenomena. Rather, we can find sufficient explanation of 
all social phenomena in social activities themselves. Feel- 
ing gives no explanation, Bentley says, because feeling is 
simply the subjective side of activity. To state what goes 
on in society in terms of feeling may, therefore, have lit- 
erarj' or artistic value, but it can have no scientific value. 
For the mast part feelings are vague and unreliable and 
we cannot argue from them to social activities. On the 
other hand, whenever we find feelings definite, then they 
become 8imi)ly synonymous with activities, and the explana- 

1 Ward regards " desire " as feeling acted upon by memory. Cf. 
Psychic Factors of Citnlization, pp. 52-54; also Pure Sociology, pp. 
99-105 and 124-32. 

2 Pure Sociology, pp. 97, 463. 

T StK* Thr Prf>ccsH of Oovcmmmt, Chaps, I and II. The argument 
of these chapters is summariz4Ml in Chap. V. 
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tion of the activity in terms of feeling is simply snperflu- 
0U8. Says Dr. Bentley: ** When a feeling is as definite 
as, say, the love of theater-going, or when an idea is as 
definite, say, as some detail of ballot law reform which we 
are on point of adopting, it becomes the same thing as our 
activity itself. . . . Feelings and ideas vanish into the ac- 
tivity. They stand naked before us as impotent inferences 
from activity." * Therefore, Dr. Bentley concludes that it 
is unscientific to regard feelings or ideas as something be- 
hind the activities of society working upon it as causes, 
but we must explain the social life in terms of activity 
itself, or, as he says, in terms of ** practical interests," using 
that term in a purely objective sense. 

Now there is much in what Dr. Bentley says which is in 
line with the new psychology and with what has already 
been said in this text. We have already insisted that the 
social life must 'be approached from the standpoint of 
activity, that it must be interpreted primarily in terms of 
activity rather than primarily in terms of feeling or ideas. 
But Dr. Bentley goes altogether too far — much further 
than modern psychology would warrant — in excluding feel- 
ings and ideas altogether from being relatively independent 
influences in our social life. Dr. Bentley seems to forget 
that society is made up of biological and psychological in- 
dividuals and that these individuals are thinking, feeling 
men whose actions are mediated, guided and controlled 
by feelings and ideas. All sociology must start its inter- 
pretation of the social life with the biological and psycho- 
logical individual whom Dr. Bentley regards, in the way 
in which he is put to use, as highly '* fictitious."* We 
could afford to dispense with all references to feelings and 
ideas in the scientific study of society if it were true that 
feelings and ideas are coextensive with activity. But, as 

iOp, ctt., pp. 168-69. 
« Op. cit:, p. 170. 
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wc have already seen, feelings and ideas appear within 
physiological activities at certain points to evaluate tliein, 
mediate and control them. They are, therefore, relatively 
new and independent elements which must be taken account 
of by the sociologist. Dr. Bentley's interpretation of so- 
ciety in terms of mass or group activities amounts prac- 
tically to the interpretation of society as an immense ma- 
chine.* While it may be admitted, therefore, that we can- 
not use feelings and ideas in a causal way in explaining 
society,* they must, nevertheless, come into every scientific 
interpretation of social facts, because, as has already been 
pointed out, social phenomena are, in the nature of re- 
sponses to stimuli and th^e responses are modified, in the 
mature individual at least, by complex series of feelings 
and ideas. '>' 

Let us take the family group as an illui^ation. Any 
attempt to understand the family entirely aj^art from the 
feelings and emotions of its individual members would seem 
to be very far removed from the actual, concrete life of 
the family group as we find it. It is true that the life 
of the family group might be described at any particular 
moment quite entirely in terms of activity, but if we are 
to attempt to describe the life of any particular family, 
or of the family as an institution, we could scarcely do 
so without reference to the changes or modifications brought 
about in activity by feeling. While the feelings of agree- 
ableness or disagreeableness may be neither the beginning 
nor the end of the life of any family grotip, they are, 
nevertheless, an active modifying element in the complex 
whole and miist be taken into full account in any scien- 
tific interpretation of the life of the group. Dr. Bentley's 

1 The philosophicnl implication of such a purely objective 
" maii8 " or ** f^roup interpn^iaiion " is, of oourse, materialisni or a 
rigid psycho- physical parallelism. 

3 That is, in a causo-mechanical way. See the discuseion of the 
concept of cause in Chapter IV. 
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proposal to interpret the social life entirely in terms of 
collective activities without regard to the influence of in- 
dividual feeling upon these activities must, therefore, be 
rejected as erring as far on one side as Professor Ward s 
hedonistic sociology does upon the other side. 

The Place of Feeling in the Social Life. — ^Professor 
Ward's sociology may, indeed, be regarded as much nearer 
the truth from the standpoint of the biology and psychol- 
ogy of the individual than Dr. Bentley's. Professor Ward 
says the true social forces are the desires, and, as we have 
already seen, the desires are complexes of physiological 
impulse and feeling with some cognitive elements added. 
Many desires are complexes of instinctive impulses and 
feeling. If we used one word, tlierefore, to cover both the 
instincts and the hereditary feelings which are attached to 
them, such as the word ** feeling-instinct,'* * then we would 
have a term which would be very nearly synonymous with 
the word desire, and in this sense there is no objection to 
saying that the desires, or the feeling-instincts, are the so- 
cial forces. The objection to such a statement lies rather 
in its ambiguity than in its falsity. The word desire, be- 
cause it covers a complex conscious state, is susceptibU* of 
many interpretations. As we have already seen, Professor 
Ward gives it a hedonistic interpretation, while some one 
who looked at society mainly from the standpoint of will 
and activity might interpret it in terras of activity or im- 
pulse. All this emphasizes what has already been said 
about the necessity of a careful and scientific use of psycho- 
logical terms by sociologists. 

The chief danger in using such a complex term as ** de- 
sire " with which to designate the primary forces in the 
social life is that it opens the way to give greater weight 
to the feeling element, the element of pleasure and pain, 
than what properly belongs to it psychologically. Con- 

i Cf. Hall, Adolescence, Chap. !l. 
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scions desire arises, as we have already seen, mainly through 
the blocking of some physiological impulse ; hence the pain 
aspect which Ward sees in it so clearly. Inasmuch as the 
gratification of the desire is usually the working out of an 
instinctive or habitual impulse this is usually accompanied 
by pleasurable feelings. Hence the opportunity for some 
one who reflects upon the action to say that it was done for 
the sake of the pleasurable feeling, whereas the exact sci- 
entific statement of the matter is that the activity has 
been evaluated as disagreeable by the organism when it 
was impeded and as agreeable when it functioned success- 
fully. It is clear, then, that the agreeable and disagree- 
able feelings have simply accompanied the activity, not 
orijrinating it, but perhaps modifying it either in the way 
of inhibition or of reenforcement. Feeling, therefore, 
shows itself to be clearly not the primary element in in- 
dividual or social activity but a secondary element which 
modifies the activity on the individual, or subjective, side. 
Just because feelings are organic valuations of activity and 
nothing else they cannot be left out of account wholly in 
soeial interpretation. 

The Peeling Aspect of the Instincts^ as has already been 
I)ointed out, is the emotions. Feeling, indeed, is closely 
associated with the instincts, the successful functioning of 
an instinctive activity being usually accompanied by pleas- 
urable feeling. Thus all that has been said about the place 
of the instincts in our social life might, with a change of 
a few words, be practically said about the place of the 
iMHotions which accompany the instincts. It matters little, 
for exam[)le, whether we speak of the role of the instinct 
of pugnacity in social life or the role of the emotion of 
anfrer. So, too, parental and sexual love are both instincts 
and emotions. While not all instinctive activities are ac- 
companied by clearly defined feelings which we term 
* emotions," yet all the instincts are powerfully reenforced 
by e(»rtain pleasurable feeling tones which give them sane- 
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tion, as it were, to the individual. Hence feeling indirectly 
plays a powerful part in the social life in sanctioning and 
reenforcing instinctive activities. Many of the values which 
the individual finds in association with the members of his 
group are due to the feelings called forth by the instinctive 
tendencies, as we have already pointed out, to associate, to 
cooperate, and in all ways to be at one with one's group. 
Thus it is through the feelings that the individual gets 
largely his values from the social life, and it follows ac- 
cordingly that feeling is one of the most fundamental as- 
pects of collective as well as of individual life. The feel- 
ings of groups of individuals become organized around cer- 
tain instinctive and habitual ways of action which the 
group finds to be expedient. This organization of feeling 
which accompanies the organization of activity in groups 
we know under such terms as popular sentiment, public 
feeling, and the like. 

The Feeling Aspect of the Desires and Interests also 
shows the importance of feeling as an element in the social 
life. As we have already pointed out, the desires and in- 
terests cannot be considered as pure feelings, as some writ- 
ers have made the mistake of doing, nor can the feeling 
element in them even be considered primary. While the 
primary element in both desire and interest is undoubtedly 
activity or impulse, yet the feeling element is strong in 
both and powerfully reenforces the tendency to activity. 
That nearly all would unhesitatingly give such a large place 
to the influence of desires and interests of individuals in 
society shows that we must recognize also a large place for 
feeling. These desires and interests, as has already been 
pointed out, spring largely from the instincts and the 
early acquired habits of the individual. The feelings which 
accompany them serve to fix them in individual character, 
and hence in later life these complexes often enter very 
largely as units into the determination of individual con- 
duct. 
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The sympathetic feelings are especially of great im- 
portance in the social life. As has already been pointed out, 
without them harmonious coordinations of the higher kinds 
could scarcely exist between individuals. Sympathy 
among all members of a group is a feeling element which 
is of the greatest importance, then, in the life of the group. 
Not only does it reenforce social organization by an accom- 
panying solidarity of feeling, but sympathetic feeling is 
apparently also necessary for any very complex changes or 
adjustments in society, especially those which involve new 
relations between individuals. The sympathetic feelings, 
therefore, bear a relation to social progress as well as to 
social organization. As Professor Ward and others have 
emphasized, sympathetic feeling has had much to do with 
all the reforms in human society which have looked toward 
the amelioration of the conditions of lower classes and races. 
On account of this importance of sympathetic feeling, the 
most highly civilized societies take sedulous measures to 
cultivate sympathetic feeling among all their members. 
The role of sympathy as an aspect of feeling in human 
society is so important that we shall note it at length in 
another chapter.* 

The Conservative Tendency of Feeling. — Because pleas- 
urable feelings usually accompany the functioning of in- 
stinctive and habitual activities, the influence of feeling in 
social life is mainly conservative; that is, the sanctions of 
feeling are usually attached to those activities which are 
either deep-seated habits or instincts. Changes in activity 
are usually accompanied by more or less unpleasant feel- 
ings.^ It is only when the change in the activity can be 
associated with some previously formed habit or instinct 
that it can secure the sanction of feeling. Consequently, all 
of the customs and usages of society, the accepted social 

1 Sec Chapter XIV. 

> Cf. Bernard, op, cit., p. 71. 
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order of any group, is, as a rule, deeply embedded in feel- 
ing, and feeling opposes any change. Such an institution 
as slavery, for example, comes to have in time associated 
with it the sanction of powerful feelings which make the 
difficulty of abolishing the institution well-nigh insuperable. 
The institution of monarchy is another illustration of the 
way in which feelings become attached to institutions and 
provide supports for them, since the conservative tendency 
of habit becomes reenforced by the sanction of the feelings 
which become attached to the habit. 

It is, therefore, always a problem for the social reformer 
who wishes to bring about changes in society to overcome 
the dead weight of feeling which opposes change. The 
skillful reformer or social worker strives to attach the 
changes proposed to some social habit of long standing or 
to some instinctive activity. In this way it is possible to 
enlist the feelings on the side of social change ; for example, 
the parental instinct and the emotions which accompany it 
may be appealed to in bringing about a different social 
policy as regards the liquor traffic; or humanitarian im- 
pulses developed from the parental and social instincts may 
be appealed to in combating many social evils; but the 
task of enlisting feeling on the side of social change is 
always a difficult one. Nevertheless, it is manifest that no 
permanent changes can be made in society successfully 
without enlisting the feelings on the side of the change. If 
the intellect alone is enlisted the probability is that the old 
custom or tradition will soon reassert itself, because, as 
has already been said, feeling reenforces primarily habitual 
activities. The social reformer, however, has always this 
consolation in his efforts to change feeling, and that is, that 
feelings always follow activities, and if the new activities 
can be established long enough feeling is sure in time to 
give them sanction. Thus, while feeling for monarchy may 
be strong in a people who have but recently abolished mon- 
archical institutions, yet if republican institutions can be 
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maintained long: enough feeling will come to sanction them 
quite as much as ever it did monarchy. 

AVhat has been said in the past few sentences, however, 
applies more to changes in habitual activities than to 
changes in instinctive social activities. The feelings con- 
nected with the instincts are hereditary no less than the 
instincts themselves, and therefore they will reassert them- 
selves in spite of the organization of society more or less in 
each generation, although even in this case the education 
of the young may greatly modify, not only instinctive ac- 
tivities, but also the powerful feelings which reenforce 
them. 

The Individnalistic Character of Feeling. — It is not incon- 
sistent to say that feeling is individualistic in its social tend- 
encies and effects as well as conservative. It has been 
claimed by some that the reason is essentially the individu- 
alistic force in society. But it might readily be shown that 
the reason is only individualistic to the extent that it is 
subservient to feeling. The instincts and the feelings are 
far more subjective and individual in their nature than the 
intellect. The instincts, however, represent racial tenden- 
cies and are, therefore, in a sense less subjective than the 
feelings. Feeling, as we have already pointed out, is the 
true subjective or individualistic element in the mental life, 
since it expresses the valuations which the individual organ- 
ism gives to an activity. It is, so to speak, the m«-side of 
activity. Feeling, therefore, is necessarily, through and 
through, an individual matter, and its tendencies must 
ne(»essarily be individualistic except as it tends to conform 

; to racially uniform tendencies or instincts on the one hand/ 

lor to social control on the other. 

1 The background of feeling is, of course, racial, in so far as feel 
inp is uttnolHHl (as the emotions are) to instinctive reactions. Hence 
the fundamental similarity in feeling of all human beings. This is. 
however, only a qualification of the essentially individualistic char- 
acter of feeling. As the me-side of activity, feeling is individual- 
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The individualism of Rousseau and his advocacy of the 
worth of the feelings was not, therefore, an accident. Nei- 
ther was it an accident that the Nineteenth Century was 
dominantly hedonistic and individualistic at the same 
time. A society organized upon the basis of feeling 
must be organized entirely upon the basis of subjective 
or individualistic valuations of activity. Hence, such 
a society will be organized also upon an individualistic 
basis. What has been said about the conservative char- 
acter of feeling must be modified, therefore, to this 
extent that when feeling is made the guide or goal of the 
collective life-process, then there are opportunities for 
many conflicts of habit within the group; and that gives 
opportunity to a certain extent for new tendencies in favor 
of change and of progress to assert themselves. The recog- 
nition of feeling as of great importance in the life of indi- 
viduals and of groups has been in the past, therefore, a 
step toward progress. Nevertheless, it can easily be seen 
that any attempt to organize social life entirely upon the 
basis of feeling must lead to pure individualism and ulti- 
mately to social anarchy. It would be easy to show that no 
social group whatsoever can achieve stable organization if 
individual feeling is accepted as the ultimate and sole guide 
of social activity.^ Thus the family, for example, cannot 
be organized purely upon the basis of feeling. Something 
more than the feelings and emotions must enter into the 
organized life of the family group if it is to persist. The 
attempt to maintain a family life purely upon the basis of 
feeling and emotion, necessarily, therefore, ends in disaster. 

It may be suggested that one of the reasons for the grave 

istic; as dominantly attached to habits and instincts it is conserva- 
tive and even reversionary. 

1 Very rightly Dr. Bernard says {op. cit,^ p. 28) : " Feeling is the 
least reliable of all subjective criteria or evaluations of action in an 
objective and social world." We cannot agree, however, when he 
says that it is ''worthless'' (p. 43). 
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instability of the family at the present time is that, owing 
to the emancipation of the individual, marriages are formed 
frequently with the sole end of individual happiness in 
view. That is, the union of the family group is formed 
purely upon a basis of feeling and with feeling as its goal. 
When the anticipated happiness fails of realization the re- 
sult is frequently in such families that the organization of 
the family goes to pieces and relief is sought in the divorce 
courts. 

It is the same with all the larger groups of society as 
it is with the family. Feeling cannot be made the basis of 
organization in them by itself, because of its purely indi- 
vidual character. Nevertheless, just as it would be a great 
mistake to leave feeling out of account in the organization 
of the family it would also be a great mistake to leave 
feeling out of account in the organization of any social 
group whatsoever. While feeling is not the primary basis 
nor the chief end of our social life, yet it is, nevertheless, a 
legitimate element in the social life and its worth should be 
recognized as such. While we cannot agree with Professor 
Ward that the chief end of society is the organization of 
feeling, or happiness, yet the organization of feeling must 
be something which is kept in view as a part of the end to 
be achieved in all rational social endeavors. 

Snminary. — Feeling, is, then, a powerful factor in de- 
termining the coadaptation of individuals to one another 
which we find in society. The feeling attitudes of indi- 
viduals toward each other not only express the relation of 
their habitual activities, but also continually modify these 
activities. While in the main feeling is a somewhat con- 
servative and passive influence in society, yet on. account of 
its subjective and individual character it continually brings 
to bear an individualizing influence upon all social activi- 
ties. Feeling is, therefore, an active as well as a passive 
factor in the social life. On the individual side it is con- 
tinually modifying activity, both in conscious and in un- 
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. ways, PeelinR must, therefore, be taken into 
accdunt, not only in any theoretical interpretation of the 
social life, but in atl practical measures for modifying or 
controlling social activity. While not a primary force in 
society, feeling presents itself as an important secondary 
force. 



CHAPTER XI 

THB b6lE of intellect IN THE SOCIAL LIFE 

The Intellect ai a Social Element. — ^While the view of 
social organization and evolution thus far presented is very 
far from an intellectualistic one, this does not preclude us 
from recognizing in the fullest degree the place of the in- 
tellect as a factor or an element in the social life. As we 
have already seen, indeed, in the chapter on '' The Origin 
of Society/' the distinctive character of our human social 
life is due to the modifying influence of intellectual ele- 
ments. While modem science makes impossible the older 
intellectualistic theories of human society, any sane inter- 
pretation of modern science also makes it impossible to 
leave out of account the intellectual element. While in- 
stinct and feeling may be the basis of our social life these 
mental elements can go but a little way in explaining the 
complex social life of modem civilized societies. As we 
have already seen, the intellect plays a decisive role in 
adapting the individual organism, in man at leasts to its 
environment. So, too, we shall endeavor to show that the 
intellect plays a decisive role in bringing about those higher 
adaptations which characterize civilized societies. 

Earlier Views as to the Social Function of the Intellect. 
— The hedonistic social philosophy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury was peculiarly intellectualistic in some senses. While 
it held that man could only seek the pleasurable and that 
the intellect was therefore in thralldom to the feelings, it 
nevertheless considered that all social arrangements were 
an intellectual outcome in the sense that they were due to 
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the deliberate weighing of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such arrangements. Such a social philosophy was 
at once hedonistic and intellectualistic. The social sciences 
of the present, as we have already seen, have not altogether 
outgrown this influence. While sociology was, from the 
start, more or less of a protest against this intellectualistic 
view of society, yet even Comte held that ** ideas govern 
the world or throw it into chaos," and that ** all social 
mechanism rests upon opinions."^ He also found, quite 
consistently with these views, that the forms of human so- 
ciety were practically determined by man's intellectual con- 
ceptions of the world, the history of society being at bottom 
the history of the development of man's speculative con- 
cepts.' This view of social organization and evolution was 
strongly protested against by Herbert Spencer, although 
many of his views of the family, the state and other human 
institutions were scarcely less intellectualistic than Comte 's. 
In Ward's sociological writings we find the transition to 
another view, because, as we have already seen, Ward's 
chief theory was that the feelings, or the desires, are the 
true social forces. Intellect, Ward held, is not a true 
force in society at all. Nevertheless it guides and directs 
the social forces much as the rudder guides a ship.* While 
Ward refused to recognize the intellect as a primary force 
in society or to call it a force at all, he did, nevertheless, 
recognize that it has an influence in determining the direc- 
tion and form of social activities. In the work of Dr. Bent- 
ley and a few other recent writers, as we have already seen, 
all recognition is refused to the intellectual elements as in 
any way factors or influences helping to determine social 
activities. An interpretation of the social life in terms of 
ideas or ideals, Dr. Bentley holds, is an unscientific inter- 

^ Positive Philosophy f Bk. I, Chap. I. 

2 Positive Philosophy y Bk. I, Chap. I; Bk. VI, Chap. V; PoBtUve 
Polity, Vol. Ill, Chap. I. 

« Pure Sociology, Chap. XVI. 
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pretation in no way justified by the social facts that we 
know. Only when ideas are synonymous with social activi- 
ties is an interpretation of society in terms of ideas exact, 
and then it is unnecessary.^ 

The Psychological View as to the Social Function of the 
Intellect. — The conflicting opinions as to the role of the 
intellect in the social life which have just been given, indi- 
cate that it is possible to take several views, if we examine 
society in its external aspects. Here again, as so often, the 
true situation becomes evident only through turning to the 
psychology of the individual. As we have already seen, the 
intellect is the cognitive, objective side of the mind, having 
directly to do with the mediation of the activities of the 
individual organism toward its environment. The intellect, 
or cognitive side of the mind, evaluates activities then with 
reference to the environment, and functions to mediate and 
control them with reference to environmental factors. In- 
tellectual processes, therefore, continually modify activities. 
While the intellect seems to have been developed chiefly as 
an aid in carrying out the instincts and in satisfying the 
demands of feeling, in its higher reaches it can and does 
act more or less independently of these. The intellect modi- 
fies the instincts profoundly, indeed, through substituting 
in their place habits which at least in later life become as 
strong as any of the original activities. The instincts 
and feelings, as we have already seen, are very insuf- 
ficient guides in the complex social life of the present, 
and in all new and complex environments, to which man 
is not adapted instinctively and biologically, the intel- 
lect must play the decisive role in bringing about such 
adaptations. 

The intellect is, then, developed to control activities in 
individual and collective life which cannot be controlled 
in any other way. Hence it must be regarded as the 

1 The Process of Ooremmefil, Chap. II and pp. 166-71. 
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supreme device for controlling activity and modifying 
environment. This being so we should expect to find, as 
we do find, that it is only in the higher stages of develop- 
ment that the full importance of this element becomes mani- 
fest. Consciousness comes to play a greater and greater 
part as adaptation becomes more complex. In human so- 
ciety adaptations, as we have already seen, are made at 
first relatively unconsciously or instinctively. It is absurd, 
then, to trace social origins in any large degree to the intel- 
lectual elements, although, on account of the psychological 
fallacy of reading our consciousness back into earlier situa^ 
tions, there is an insidious tendency to do so. While we 
cannot find human social origins to any extent in man's 
intellect, yet more and more the process of living together 
needs the interference of reason if successful social adjust- 
ments are to be made. Later social developments and move- 
ments in human society, therefore, take on a preponder- 
atingly intellectual character. Refiective thought, which 
probably played such an insignificant role in primitive so- 
ciety, becomes at last the decisive element, because upon it 
depends the control, not only of the forces of physical na- 
ture, but also, as we have already seen, of the feelings and 
impulses of human nature. 

Idea-Forces in Human Society, — If any purely psycho- 
logical elements are entitled to be called forces at all in 
human society, intellectual elements are certainly entitled 
as much to be so designated as feelings. French sociological 
writers, particularly Prof. Alfred Fouill6e, have for years 
been accustomed to speak of idea-forces in social evolution ; 
and rightly, since they at any rate become active factors in 
the later stages of social evolution and absolutely decisive, 
so far as we can understand, in the making of the more 
complex individual and social adjustments. Professor 
Fouillee says that the revelation of what is, can be, or ought 
to be, renders possible and even actually commences the 
modification of what is, the realization of what can be or of 
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what ought to be.^ He argues that ideas are always suf- 
fused with feeling and impulse. While this is probably 
true, it is scarcely necessary to adopt this line of argument 
to show that ideas are active factors in the social life, be- 
cause ideas, in civilized man at least, come in time to con- 
stitute for the individual and society a sort of '^ subjective 
environment," as Professor Ward admits, and this sub- 
jective environment the mass of individuals respond to quite 
as they do to the stimuli in the objective environment.' In 
other words, ideas modify activities directly without the 
interposition of feeling, just as sensation and images coming 
from stimuli in the objective environment call forth re- 
sponses. 

This ** subjective environment" becomes increasingly 
important with the growth of civilization until the ideas, 
ideals and concepts of the intellectual life come to be more 
determining at any particular moment in the social life 
process than the factors of the physical environment. As 
Professor Ross says, '' The key to his behavior (civilized 
man's) lies no longer in the play of stimuU upon hun, but 
in his consciousness. This has gathered in volume and con- 
sistency until his center of gravity lies here rather than in 
current impressions. The mental content has acquired such 
mass, and experience has been wrought up into such forms 
— idea, concept, formula, ideal — ^that at each moment they 
control more than do the external conditions."* This is 
true not only of civilized man, as an individual, but of 
civilization itself. Civilization is in many respects, indeed, 
the substitution of such a '* subjective environment " for 

i L*Evoluiioni8me de8 IdieM-Porces, Introduction. 

s The flubjective environment of ideui and ideals modiilee conduct 
directly, just aa much aa do the stimuli (sensations) reoeiyed from 
the physical environment. Ideas and ideals are as much entitled to 
be styled forces in the social life (active factors) aa are the stimuli 
received from the physical environment. 

9Fo%mdatum§ of Bodology, p. 159. 
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the objective environment. All civilizations are dominated 
by certain ideas, ideals and intellectual beliefs which give 
color and form to each particular civilization. Many of 
these ideas, as has already been pointed out, are in the na- 
ture of coordinating ideas, cementing together, as it were, 
the activities of vast groups of men into complex wholes. 
Agreement upon fundamental intellectual notions, as Comte 
long ago insisted, has always been essential to any high state 
of civilization and of social stability. Opinions do, there- 
fore, more or less underlie laws, customs and institutions 
of all sorts. These opinions may not for the mass of men 
be reasoned, but they are essentially intellectual states. 
Such opinions mediate the formation of habit in the mass 
of individuals and make possible adaptations which could 
not be secured upon instinctive or unconscious levels. The 
higher stages of social evolution become increasingly con- 
trolled and modified by intellectual elements and take on, 
therefore, a preponderatingly intellectual character. The 
whole progress of modem civilization has illustrated this 
fact. Intellectual achievements, and especially achievements 
which lead to fundamental agreement regarding social ad- 
justments, are the great moving, dynamic forces of our 
time. 

The nonfunctional view of intellect is no more justified, 
therefore, from the social point of view than it is from the 
individual point of view. Just as there is no ground for 
asserting that the individual intellect in its forms of im- 
agination, reason and ideals is in any necessary or absolute 
subjection to instinct and feeling, so there is no ground 
either for asserting such subjection of intellectual elements 
in the social life to the nonintellectual.^ Only gradually, 
however, do the intellectual elements free themselves and 
function efficiently in controlling the forms of the social 
life ; but inasmuch as they are the supreme devices for con- 

1 See the diseussion in Chapter XVIII. 
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trolling activity they must be the ultimate reliance and hope 
of civilized human society. 

The Sole of Invention and Discovery. — The consideration 
of the role of invention and discovery as functions of the 
intellect shows at once the importance of intellectual ele- 
ments in the social life of man. Invention and discovery, 
so far as we know, hardly exist below the human level. If 
they exist at all in animal societies, the general level of in- 
dividual mental development is such that they have no 
effect; hence, one reason why animal societies are nonpro- 
gressive. On the other hand, invention and discovery have 
from the beginning, as anthropological and ethnological re- 
searches show, played a very large part in the development 
of human social life. Civilization, indeed, has been built 
up, as has often been emphasized, largely through inven- 
tion and discovery; that is, intellectual perceptions of 
certain ways in which advantages may be realized and disad- 
vantages overcome have been at the basis of that progres- 
sive mastery over nature which is synonjrmous with prog- 
ress. The invention of tools, weapons, labor-saving devices, 
the improvement of communication and transportation, 
these technical inventions along with scientific discovery of 
the properties and nature of things, as has often been 
pointed out, have been not only sources of the most impor- 
tant social changes, but also the very instruments by which 
progress has been effected. But it should also not be for- 
gotten that new conceptions of hiunan society and of the 
universe have played scarcely less important parts in hu- 
man history. Invention is not confined to the putting to- 
gether of material forces in new ways nor is discovery 
confined to understanding the workings of physical nature. 
Quite as important a phase of invention in the social life 
has been the making of new combinations of human activi- 
ties. Thus new coordinations of individual activity, new 
modes of associating and cooperating, have been invented 
in the later stages of social evolution as well as machines. 
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In the same way the intellectual understanding of human 
nature and of human society has become one of the most 
important phases of scientific discovery. 

Now invention and discovery are manifestly quite en- 
tirely intellectual processes. They involve the making of 
new intellectual conceptions or hypotheses and the testing 
of those hypotheses. They involve the use of the imagina- 
tion, therefore, as well as of the reason. Invention has par- 
ticularly depended upon the creative or constructive imagi- 
nation and the inventions of the imagination must not be 
confined, as has already been said, to new combinations of 
physical forces, for esthetic and moral ideals also are prod- 
ucts of the imagination. Artistic and moral development 
have depended, therefore, upon intellectual processes, that 
is, upon the imagination and reason. All idealism in so- 
ciety, therefore, is a product of the imagination and reason 
of certain individuals. Of course, the copying of such ideas 
and mental attitudes by the mass of individuals may involve 
a relatively small amount of intellectual effort compared 
to the work of original invention and discovery. Neverthe- 
less, the whole process may be regarded as essentially intel- 
lectual because the intellectual elements are those which 
dominate in the process. 

The Individual Genius as a Social Factor.^ — Not all of 
the inventions and discoveries of the individual are taken 
up and generalized by society. Indeed, the variations in 
intellectual concepts are so slight in the ordinary indi- 
vidual that they rarely have any considerable social effects. 
Therefore, it has often been claimed that ideas are really 
social products and not the products of purely individual 
mental processes. Though this is true in one sense, it is 
only the exceptional individual mind which seems capable 
of producing ideas that are sufficiently different from the 

1 Cf. the discussion in Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions, Chap. V, " The Genius." 
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mass and that are socially valuable. The exceptional person 
who produces such new and socially fruitful ideas is usually 
called a genius. Modem research has shown that this ex- 
ceptional individual, the genius, is largely a product of 
biological variation. The genius, in other words, is a bio- 
logical variation in the direction of mental equipment along 
some line which is socially useful and valuable. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that in the genius there is a large 
individual element, the element of individual biological 
variation in socially superior directions. It is the superior 
brain power of the genius, in other words, which makes it 
possible for him to produce the inventions and discoveries 
which become the instruments of progress in his group. 
Any mass interpretation of the social life which would 
neglect this purely individual element in genius would leave 
out of account one of the most important factors in human 
progress. As Baldwin and many others have insisted, it is 
the individual, then, that produces the new variations in 
society, particularly the variations in those ideas, ideals and 
concepts which become the instrumentalities of mastery 
over nature on the one hand and of human nature on the 
other. Baldwin makes the mistake of calling these thoughts 
and ide^ the content of the social life,^ whereas they are 
rather the instruments of social change and adjustment' 
Nevertheless, as instruments of social change and adjust- 
ment they are of the utmost importance to the sociologist. 

These ideas, of course, which are the inventions of the ex- 
ceptional individual mind, are of all degrees of social value. 
Some of them may be so reversionary as to lead man back 
to the lowest depth of barbarism. Others may be of a sort 
which will lead him forward to the highest conceivable 
type of social life. The social value of the inventions of 
the genius, then, that is, the value of his intellectual ac- 

lOp. cf/.. Chap. XII, sec 3. 
t See Chapter VIII. 
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tivity, can only be determined by thorough testing in actual 
social life. Not all genius in this broad sense of ability 
to produce new ideas and ideals is of value. Just how 
great influence the thoughts of the genius will have, there- 
fore, depends upon how much in accord with the general 
trend or laws of social evolution his intellectual concep- 
tions are. Whether or not the new thoughts and ideas of 
the genius are taken up and made any practical use of by 
the group in which he lives will depend not only upon the 
adjustment of the genius to his group, but will also depend 
upon the functional adaptability of his inventions to the 
group life. Hence, it happens that the inventions of a 
particular age which are assimilated in the social life are 
usually only the inventions for which that age or stage 
of social evolution is ready, and it is manifest that unless 
genius is socially guided and controlled it is apt to be 
either socially f unctionless or an actual impediment to real 
social progress. 

'* The * great man ' theory '* of history or of social evo- 
lution is not, therefore, endorsed because we must recognize 
the personality of the exceptional individual as a very 
significant and practically irreducible factor in social evo- 
lution. On the contrary, as we have already implied, and 
as has often been pointed out, genius has its receptive as 
well as its active side. The superior mental endowment 
of the genius but makes him the more sensitive to many of 
the forces and tendencies of his time. The ** great man " 
is, therefore, usually a focusing point of many and some- 
times of nearly all of the tendencies of his age. Indeed, 
greatness largely consists in being able to sum up in one's 
own personality some of the more striking tendencies of 
one's time. Again, unless the ideas, ideals and inventions 
of the genius are socially workable, his leadership will not 
be available. The great man who managas to perform a 
great work for his time is the one that is, as we have already 
seen, socially selected. Social selection based upon the 
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practical workability of the ideas of the genius is, there- 
fore, what really produces the great man as we know him 
in history. The genius who is not thus socially selected 
by his age does not become a great man in the historical 
sense, unless by some accident his thoughts are preserved 
and later generations find them workable. In such cases 
there is still social selection, only, as it were, of a spiritual 
rather than a living leader. The genius thus has his place 
in social evolution as a factor which must be taken account 
of, but it is not a place which is independent of the col- 
lective life-process. On the contrary, genius finds expres- 
sion only as it functions in connection with that process, 
and ultimately only as it furthers rather than impedes the 
development of the collective life of man. Nevertheless, the 
inventions of the genius are among the most significant fac- 
tors of social progress. While not the sole source of social 
progress, as some writers have maintained, they are in- 
creasingly important in all the higher stages of social evo- 
lution and unquestionably are the instruments upon which 
society must rely for its highest development. 

InteUect and Social Progress. — As has already been im- 
plied, the role of the intellect is seen chiefly in social prog- 
ress rather than in social organization. Social organiza- 
tion at any given moment is so largely a matter of instinct, 
habit and feeling that interpretation of the social order 
must be largely in those terms. But social progress, on 
the other hand, is largely the outcome of man's intellec- 
tual life. It has been the slow accumulation of knowledge 
through the activity of the human intellect and the progres- 
sive rationalization of that knowledge which has been the 
basis of social progress as we understand that phrase. Civ- 
ilization has not been built up through the instincts and 
emotions of man, even though they be regarded as the in- 
dispensable conditions of intellectual activity. Civiliza- 
tion is, as has already been said, decidedly an intellectual 
achievement. The intellect may be justly regarded, there- 
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fore, as the progressive force in hiuuan society, the active 
agent of progress. More and more the progressive rational- 
ization of knowledge has enabled man to master nature 
and to. control his own nature. Increasingly, man has come 
to rely upon his intellect in the contest for mastery over 
the forces, both without and within him, and increasingly 
social adjustments have been made and perfected upon this 
basis. 

While we must repudiate the intellectualistic view of 
human society as at all adequate from a scientific stand- 
point, and even such a view as that of Baldwin when he 
advocates that ** the content of the social life is thought " 
(intellectual processes), yet the functional or instrumental 
view of intellect compels us to recognize it as an increas- 
ing factor in social change and as the supreme device upon 
which man must rely to secure adequate social adjustments. 
Our whole modern attitude toward science and education, 
indeed, implies just this. Our modern faith in science is 
essentially that it is a superior instrument of adjustment, of 
knowledge of and control over, methods and forces. Edu- 
cation is essentially the bringing to bear of man's intel- 
lect upon the problems of individual and social adaptation. 
Science as an historical factor is simply the progressive 
rationalization of man's knowledge, while education is the 
progressive rationalization of individual and social ad- 
justment. Both move toward the progressive rationaliza- 
tion of the social life as a whole, that is, the rational adap- 
tation of collective human life to the requirements of its 
existence.^ 

Do we, then, accept Comte's generalization that the law 
of the evolution of society is the law of the evolution of 
man's intellectual conceptions, that social and intellectual 
evolution pass through three stages, tlie theological or prim- 

iCf. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution^ p. 0: "It is the final goal 
of reason ... to bring all the experience of the race to bear in 
organizing the whole life of the race." 
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itive, the metaphysical or transitionary and the positive 
or final t* This law of Comte's, usually called the Law 
of the Three States, can, as we have already said, hardly 
be called more than a rough generalization. It is true 
that man 's intellectual conceptions tend to become increas- 
ingly positive or scientific. More and more his intellectual 
conceptions become based upon facts, and scientific knowl- 
edge replaces vague speculations or instinctive beliefis.' 
But this does not mean that there are three well-marked, 
well-defined stages of man's mental and social life, which 
we may term the theological, the metaphysical and the 
positive or scientific, respectively. Some positive knowl- 
edge based upon facts must have existed from the begin- 
ning, while it is scarcely possible that man will outgrow 
the need of making metaphysical inferences from his knowl- 
edge of facts.' But metaphysics itself now tends to be- 
come positive or scientific, in that it aims to be a series 
of rational inferences from positive facts and a rational 
criticism of the presuppositions of knowledge. Even re- 
ligious beliefs take on an increasingly positive character 
and strive to show themselves as rational inferences from 
our positive knowledge of nature and of man. While there 
is no danger of religious beliefs becoming extinct, they 
will become increasingly harmonious with scientific knowl- 
edge as mental and social evolution progresses. Comte's 
law of the three states could therefore be more accurately 
stated as the law or principle of the progressive rationaliza- 
tion of human knowledge and of human society.^ 

iThe fullest and best discaasion of this "law" by Comte it 
found in his System of P<mtive Polity, Vol. Ill, eflpedally Chap. I. 

s Cf. Hobhouse's excellent article on " The Law of the Three 
Stages" in the Sociologioal Review, VoL I, pp. 262-?9. 

s Cf. Flint, History of the Pkiloaopky of History, pp. 610-14. 

4 It 18 only fair to add that in his Positive Policy Comte himself 
foreshadowed some such modification of his famoua law as the above, 
as, e.j?., when he speaks of it (Vol. Ill, pp. 11^, 23) as the law of 
*' the necessary and continual [increasing] subordination of our tub- 
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The* Supposed Antagonism Between Intellectnal Develop- 
ment and the Social life. — If the view of the intellect which 
has been thus far presented is correct, then, the hope of 
man in the future must be an intellectual development 
which is in accord with social needs. But just here emerges 
again the view which we have several times referred to, 
that man's intellect is essentially antagonistic to social 
welfare, because it is essentially egoistic. This view of 
the intellect has been especially championed by Kidd among 
sociologists and endorsed and developed by Ward.* Kidd 
finds that the intellect, or reason, is destructive of social 
bonds and has to be restrained by a supra-rational force, 
namely, religion.^ Ward also finds that the intellect is 

essentially egoistic, but its waywardness is held in check 
by religion and other agencies of social control.' At 
first sight there seems to be much in human history and 
in the social life of the present time to sanction this view. 
The Greeks, the most intellectual people of antiquity, had 
little or no practical moral genius, and their social life 
was characterized by instability, disharmony, and at length 
by corruption and degeneracy. Many of the most intellec- 
tual people of the present are noted as advocates of anti- 
social and antimoral tendencies.* Even science itself is at 
times apparently antisocial, or at least regardless of social 
welfare. As Professor Roas remarks, ** The withering in- 
terrogation of all maxims, doctrines and ideals by men may 
lead to a denial of everything save one's own will."* 
There is, therefore, an apparent antagonism between intel- 
lect and social development. The question arises, there- 

jective conceptions to the objective materials of which they are con- 
structed." 

1 Cf. Pure Sociology, pp. 464, 479. 

2 Social Evolution^ Chaps. Ill, IV and V. 
» Cf. op cii., pp. 133-34. 

< Cf. what Comte says of the anarcliical tendencies o^ the scien- 
tific class of his time, Posilive Philosophy, Bk. VI, Chap. I. 
6 Social Psychology, p. 273. 
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fore, whether rationalism, or rationality, is consistent 
with the highest and best development of the social life. 

But the antagonism between intellectual and social de- 
velopment is more apparent than real. Very largely it 
springs from the fact that the intellect, as the dynamic 
agent in society, is concerned more with social changes 
while the instincts and feelings are concerned more with 
maintaining the social order. But there is unquestionably 
a sort of intellectual development which is inimical to all 
sound social progress. This has already been implied in 
what has been said regarding the genius. While the intel- 
lect may be rightly regarded as the universal side of mind, 
functioning to bring about the highest and widest adap- 
tation of the individual and society, yet, like any other part 
of man's nature, it is capable of exceedingly narrow and 
unwholesome development. The unsocialized character of 
much of the intellectual development of the present is 
therefore no conclusive proof that reason in its ultimate 
development is opposed to the highest interests of the social 
life. The reason which takes account merely of a part of 
man's nature would unquestionably be so opposed, but of 
the reason which takes account of all factors in the situ- 
ation there is no need to have fear. Rationalism is a dis- 
solving force in society only to the extent that it is a one- 
sided rationalism exaggerating certain factors in human 
life at the expense of others. The intellect will become 
socialized, in other words, only when it is turned fully, as 
Conite insisted, upon the study of human society itself. In 
such study the intellect escapes the bonds of a narrow 
individualism and becomes socialized through becoming 
itself an instrument of social adaptation. 

Some practical conclnsions stand out in our discussion 
which are well worth emphasizing. The chief of these is 
the importance of ideas and ideals in the higher stages of 
social development and a corollary is the practical im- 
portance of science and education as progressive agencies 
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in the later stages of social development. A clear under- 
standing of a situation alone makes possible the highest 
type of adjustment. The work of science is very largely 
simply the making clear to the intellect of all the factors 
in a situation, their relative importance and the mechanism 
of their operations. The intellectual apprehension of the 
relations between factors or forces in social situations and 
of economies not realized must of itself greatly conduce 
to the solution of all social problems. However, when the 
discoveries of science and the conclusions of reflective 
thought are formulated into standards and these standards 
are attached to feeling elements, that is, made ideals, then 
their social efficacy is increased, at least for the mass of 
men, manyfold. For example, a clear understanding of 
the influences which have led to the decay of our family 
life and of the indicated adjustments necessary for stabil- 
ity will undoubtedly contribute something to the reestab- 
lishment of a stable family. If such perceptions become 
the basis for ideals, however, their efficacy will be greatly 
increased. What is most needed, in other words, to secure 
the reconstruction of the family upon a stable basis is 
right ideals, and these ideals can only be reached by in- 
tellectual processes, although their diffusion in the popula- 
tion may be largely, of course, a matter of imitation. Ideals 
are judgments as to the value of activities. They express 
the mental attitudes of individiials toward things, persons 
and institutions. They are, therefore, indispensable in- 
struments in bringing about any high type of coordination 
between individuals. Not only do the higher types of the 
family depend upon ideals but all the higher forms of 
association whatsoever. Ideals, as essentially methods of 
control over activities, deserve, then, all of the weight whieh 
practical social reformers, moral and religious teachers, and 
educators of all ages have given them. 

Smomary. — While intellectual elements have been given 
a place, especially in explaining social origins and social 
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organization, in the social theory of the past which is not 
warranted, yet there can be no doubt as to their increasing 
importance in connection with social changes in the higher 
stages of social evolution. Intellectual elements come in 
chiefly in the building up of new activities, especially in 
the making of very complex adjustments. As has been 
emphasized in earlier chapters, intellectual proceases are 
concerned with the transition in the individual and society 
from one habit to another. Reflective thought may be 
called a bridge between two types of activities. The vari- 
ous intellectual processes in the individual and in society 
come in, therefore, to mediate, guide and control the 
adaptation of activities with reference to environment. 
All the higher types of coordination between individuals 
must therefore be in a large degree intellectual construc- 
tions in the sense that they are guided and • controlled by 
reason. Social adaptations in the directMn of increasing 
capacity for social survival, social harmony and social effi- 
ciency must be largely brought about, that is, mediated, by 
intellectual processes. The generally accepted ideas and 
ideals of a social group are, therefore, its most priceless 
possessions, for upon these its whole culture and civiliza- 
tion must rest; while the socially fruitful ideas and ideals 
which are the inventions of genius in science and art are 
the priceless instruments for raising the social life of man 
to its highest possible levels. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE THEORY OF THE SOCIAL FORCES 

The only sense in which the term force can be used in 
the social sciences is in the sense of an active element or 
factor in social situations. There are grave objections to 
the use of the term force at all in the psychical sciences, 
and these objections are intensified when there is any as- 
sumption of a peculiar social force or forces. As Professor 
Hayes has insisted, the assumption of peculiar social forces 
is as metaphysical in sociology as the assumption of a pe- 
culiar vital force in biology.* However, just as in biology 
there is no objection to speaking of the special forces or 
factors which have shaped a given situation, so in sociology 
there is no objection to speaking of the concrete factors 
which are at work in a given social situation as social forces, 
provided we simply mean by such an expression that they 
are the active elements or factors in the situation. 

Every factor which has some degree of active influence 
in shaping and molding the forms of association, the inter- 
actions between individuals, is, then, a social force. While 
the preceding chapters have argued that the mind in all 
of its aspects enters as a unity into the social life and that 
all phases of mind are active factors or forces in shaping 
the social life, yet the question remains whether these are 

1 See article on " The Social Forces Error," American Journal of 
Sociology f Vol. XVI, pp. 613-25. With much in this article I am 
in sympathy. However, the question as to the active or eflScient 
factors in the social life is one of practical as well as of theoretical 
importance, and in this sense the theory of the social forces is im- 
portant. 
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the only forces with which the sociologist has to deal. What 
about the physical factors of climate, soil, geographical 
conditions? Are not these also true social forces t What 
about such factors as heredity, variation and natural se- 
lection T Are not these also active factors at work in mold- 
ing human society t 

Physical Factors in Association. — It has lately generally 
been held by sociologists that these physical factors are 
not direct forces in human society;* that they are only 
conditions under which human society lives, since it is 
only through the psychological elements that we find any 
kind of social life maintained. As long as we adhere to 
a psychological view of society, such as this book is set- 
ting forth, that is a convenient and sufficiently accurate 
way to regard the matter. But it may be doubted whether 
this view of the matter is anything more than the mental 
bias of the psychological sociologists. It is true that at 
any particular moment the physical factors do not shape 
and mold the forms of the social life. At any particular 
moment these forms are seemingly quite dependent upon 
the psychological elements of impulse, feeling and intellect 
in individuals. But when one surveys human groups over 
long stretches of time, through many generations, the in- 
fluence of physical factors is more evident.* In part, to 
be sure, this influence is indicated in the various innate 
tendencies, or instincts, of the individual, as has been 
already shown. That is, it is exerted through the selective 
influence of the environment. But in part, ph3rsical in- 
fluences, like temperature, modify greatly, and apparently 

1 See Rofts, Foundatiofu of Sociology, Chap. VTT ; Ward, Pure 
Sociology, p. 101; Small, Oeneral Sociology, pp. 632, 633. 

2 For a good statement of the influence of the physical environ- 
ment, see Miss Sem pie's Influences of Ocographic Environment; 
also Gregory, Keller and Bishop's Physical and Commercial Oeog- 
raphy. For a brief summary, see Thomas, Source Book of Social 
Origins, pp. ISOf. 
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directly, the immediate responses in masses of individuals. 
Whether such active modification of instinctive and habit- 
ual impulses should not lead to the recognition of physical 
factors in some degree as active agencies or forces at work 
in modifying forms of association is an open question. The 
author has always been inclined to view these factors simply 
as conditions, but inasmuch as we must use the word force 
in a very broad sense in the social sciences, it would seem 
Ihat anything that modifies stimulus and reaction must be 
considered in a certain sense a social force, inasmuch as 
it is an active factor in modifying human association. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that most physical factors under 
normal conditions, and particularly within short periods 
of time, modify the forms of human association only in- 
directly and remotely, since they influence society only 
through influencing the psiychic nature of the individual. 
Physical factors in general, therefore, affect human society 
only indirectly, and by the psvchological sociologist they 
can be, in a sense, disregarded, that is, they can be lumped 
together under the general head of stimuli from the en- 
vironment which more or less modify the interstimulation 
and responses between individuals. The biological sociolo- 
gist, on the other hand, considering the selective infliience 
of the physical environment and the influence of heredity 
and variation, must take physical factors continually into 
account. From the standpoint of biological sociology the 
physical factors loom large and become the significant fac- 
tors in viewing the evolution of society on its physical side. 
Psychological sociologists had better recognize, therefore, 
that their limiting the social forces to the various aspects 
of the psychical nature of the individual is only provi- 
sional and for their own purposes, not involving a rigid 
exclusion of physical factors from general sociology. For 
the purposes of psychological sociology all physical factors 
can be sufficiently brought in through their effects upon 
the physiological impulses of the individual, that is, through 
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their modifying effect upon these impulses through their 
perception by the senses, or the cognitive elements of mind. 
We shall, accordingly, make no attempt to discuss social 
forces in general, but only those with which the psycho- 
logical sociologist is concerned. 

The PBychological Facton in Assooiation. — ^As has al- 
ready been said, one of the main things aimed at in the 
last three chapters has been to impress the student that 
the mind enters in all of its phases as an influence or force 
into the various forms of human association. But the 
objection may be raised at this point that mind or conscious- 
ness is an entirely individual matter, and, therefore, it 
can have no influence in shaping the forms of society. 
Those who believe in the theory of ** mass interpretation '* 
would hold that all social movements must be interpreted 
entirely in objective factors, and that any interpretation 
in subjective factors is fallacious, or if not fallacious, at 
least unnecessaiy. The reply is twofold. In the first 
place, as we have already shown, the view of mind as en- 
tirely individual is without any adequate warrant. Mind 
and all the forms of consciousness have been developed in 
and through a social life-process. The individual mind, 
as we have already seen, has been created largely through 
the process of interaction with other minds. Prom the 
sociological point of view mind belongs quite as much to 
the group as to the individual. If thought and feeling 
have any functional relationship to individual activity they 
must have equally a functional relationship to social ac- 
tivity, since social activity is simply due to the interaction 
and coordination of individual activities. As the social life- 
process is carried on by the interaction of individuals, that 
process as well as the individual life-process is mediated 
and in all of its higher forms controlled by consciousness. 
The psycho-physical organisms of individuals with their 
inherited and acquired tendencies are, then, the spontane- 
ous source of social activities, and we must start with the 
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biological and psychological individual in interpreting the 
social life from a natural science point of view. In psy- 
chological sociology that means that we must consider how 
these inherited and acquired tendencies are developed, 
modified and controlled in the activities of the social life. 
Starting with the original motor activities, we find, as we 
have already seen, these mediated on the one hand by feel- 
ing and on the other hand by cognitive processes. We are, 
therefore, compelled to bring into the discussion of every 
social situation from a psychological point of view the three 
elements of motor activity, feeling and cognition. 

The impulsive aspects of our mental life, the feeling 
aspects, and the intellectual elements, all play some part, 
then, in determining the form of the social reality as we 
find it. The various theories which have attempted, there- 
fore, to offer voluntaristic, hedonistic, or intellectualistic 
views of human society must be regarded as one-sided. Any 
sound psychological theory of the social life must make 
room for all of these elements, the impulsive, the feeling 
and the intellectual. That this must necessarily be the 
case can readily be seen by remembering that each phase 
of the mind has its definite function or part to play in the 
life of the individual. While these separate aspects of our 
mental life are but aspects of one process, we must not 
make the mistake of taking any one of these aspects and 
building up a theory of individual human nature or of 
social life upon it at the expense of the others. As we 
have already seen, the instincts or original impulses of the 
individual have a definite function in the social life. Again, 
the feelings have a perfectly definite function to perform 
in our mental life as individuals, and it would be strange 
if they performed no function in our social life. Finally, 
the cognitive elements have their definite function, with- 
out which we cannot conceive the individual even to exist. 
Likewise, in society these cognitive elements have such an 
important fimction that we cannot conceive of human so- 
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ciety existing as it is without them. The very fact, indeed, 
that the different aspects of mind have distinct and definite 
functions to perform in the individual life imply that they 
have likewise distinct and necessary functions to perform 
in the social life. 

Nevertheless, as we have already seen, there is a cer- 
tain order which may be given to these psychical factors 
or forces in the social life. Undoubtedly the native im- 
pulses which have been well termed ** race habits " must 
be regarded as of primordial importance in the social life 
as well as in the life of the individual. In any study of 
human association from a genetic point of view these ele- 
ments of original physiological impulse appear to be pri- 
mary and for the psychological sociologist they are ulti- 
mate, although, as we have already said, the biological 
sociologist would analyze them into various factors. Again, 
the feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness which either 
reenforce or inhibit the impulses must be considered to be 
secondary or modifying factors. Finally, the intellectual 
elements which guide and direct the activities must be con- 
sidered also as modifying factors influencing human asso- 
ciation. 

The Classification of the Social Forces, — Summing up, 
then, we must note that we have three sets of psychical 
factors or forces at work in human society, and that each 
of these is capable of indefinite subdivision. It would seem 
that the only classification of the psychical factors at work 
in human society which can be reached must be along the 
lines of psychological analysis which we have followed: 
namely, we may divide the social forces (psychical) into 
the primary forces or the impulses, which may be sub- 
divided into original and acquired ; secondly, into the sec- 
ondary forces or the feelings, which may be subdivided 
according to pleasantness or unpleasantness or according 
as they are attached to instincts (that is, are emotions) or 
to habits j thirdly, into tertiary social f prc^ or int^Uectwl 
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elements, which may be subdivided into the various forms 
'of cognition, such as sensation, recognition, memory, rear 
son, etc. 

If this view is correct it is evident that the task of 
classifying the social forces is much like the task of classi- 
fying the elements in human nature ; and that it is perhaps 
most successfully carried out along the lines of conven- 
tional psychological analysis. However, it is conceivable 
that these forces might also be classified by the ends for 
which they function. Numerous sociologists, such as Ward, 
Boss, Small, Batzenhofer and others have attempted such 
classifications.^ Of these classifications, according to 
the functional end involved in the activity, Ward's classi- 
fication seems to be on the whole the most successful, and 
accordingly we shall give it here in a modified form as 
an example of a classification of the social forces according 
to the end which they serve in the collective life : * 

" I. Life-Preserving Aciiviiiea: 

1. Preserving the life of the individual, 
(a) connected with nutrition (food proc- 
ess), 

(6) connected with defense, 
j against inanimate nature, 
1 against animate nature; 

2. Preserving the life of the species, 
(a) reproduction, 
(6) care of offspring. 

II. Life- Mitigating Activities: 

1. Moral — aiming at the good; 

2. i^thetic — aiming at the beautiful; 

3. Intellectual — aiming at the true. 

In this classification of Ward's it will be noted that the 
life-mitigating activities grow out, as it were, of the life- 

1 See Kos8*8 discussion of these classifications, Foundations of 
Sociology, Chap. VII. 

2 For Ward's statement of this classification ( which he makes 
apply only to the "desires"), see Pure Sociology, Chap. XII. 
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preserving activities, the life-preserving activities being the 
essential processes of animal life, the life-mitigating ao- 
tivities being processes which are chiefly characteristic of 
human social life and some of them being only conspicuous 
in civilized society. For this reason Ward calls the life- 
preserving activities the essential and the life-mitigating 
activities the nonessential. The principles of classification 
and subclassification are clear except in the case of the life- 
mitigating activities. Here Ward has simply accepted the 
threefold division of cultural activities recognized by the 
ancient Qreeks. It is not clear what the principle of di- 
vision is, nor is it clear that this is an exhaustive classifica- 
tion. The classification is, however, an admirable classifi- 
cation of the main psychical activities evident in society 
from the standpoint of their end or function. 

Professor Small has proposed another classification of 
social activities or forces in more objective terms. He 
proposes to term the active psychical factors in the social 
life interests, using that word in a purely practical sense.^ 
The interests according to Small's conception are the prac- 
tical social activities functioning toward the development 
of a more perfect social life. These interests he finds may 
be classified exhaustively under six heads, namely (1) 
health, (2) wealth, (3) sociability, (4) knowledge, (5) 
beauty, and (6) rightness.' He defines each of these in- 
terests in broad terms.* Thus under the health interest 
he would apparently place nearly all of what Ward terms 
the life-preserving activities. Using this sixfold classifi- 
cation of social interests, Professor Small believes that it is 
possible to express the active forces or factors which are 
at work in any social situation, and that if sociologists 
would go to work to study and analyze quantitatively the 

1 Oeneral Sociology, Chaps. XIV, XXXI, XXXH, XXXV. 
s Op, ctf., pp. 198, 435, 444, 480, 542-43. 

s See the definitioDfl given in Chap. XXXII, and alao in the table 
of page 542. 
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presence of these interests in certain proportions in given 
social situations sociology as a science would make much 
more rapid progress toward quantitative exactness. 

There are, however, many difficulties in applying prac- 
tically, in the way of quantitative analysis, Professor 
Small's classification of social forces. Some of his cate- 
gories such as the health interest and the sociability inter- 
est are very vague and inclusive of even opposing tenden- 
cies in the social life. Thus, we have already seen that he 
places under the health interest, not only practical inter- 
est in the physical integrity or normality of the individual 
and the race, but also hunger and sex appetite. Under the 
sociability interest he includes not only the demand for 
companionship and personal appreciation but also nearly 
all of the political activities of human society. Again, it 
is difficult to discover what principle of classification is 
employed by Professor Small in making* this sixfold group- 
ing of social activities. He claims that the classification 
is an exclusive one, and says that " all the acts which hu- 
man beings have ever been known to perform have been 
for the sake of (a) health, or (h) wealth, or (c) sociability, 
or {d) knowledge, or (c) beauty, or (/") rightness, or for 
the sake of some combination of ends which may be dis- 
tributed among these six."* Probably this is claiming 
a simplicity for human nature and human society which 
does not exist. It is not difficult to think of many inter- 
ests which do not fit into this sixfold classification hap- 
pily, to say the least. The craving for amusement, for ex- 
ample, can scarcely be ranked wholly under the head of 
either sociability or health, or any combination of the above 
classes. 

It is probably impossible to secure a completely sat- 
isfactory classification of social activities from the stand- 
point of the end or function which they serve in human 

1 Op. cit., p. 444. 
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life, both because of the complexity of human nature and 
society and on account of the expanding character of the 
social life-process. Ward's classification and Small's both 
have certain merits and are perhaps as good as can be se- 
cured just at the present. Ward's classification is of more 
value in approaching the matter from the psychological 
standpoint, Small's in approaching from the objective 
practical standpoint. It may be remarked in concluding 
that an exhaustive, logical or psychological classification 
of the active factors in the social life is not so necessary 
as some have thought for the scientific study of society. 
Quantitative exactness could, to be sure, be secured if we 
could isolate each active force or factor and study it in 
its variations of intensity in combination with other forces 
or factors in each social situation; but knowledge has not 
yet arrived at that stage where this can be successfully done, 
and in the mean time the progress of scientific knowledge 
of human society does not, so far as we can see, depend 
upon any successful classification of social factors or 
forces.^ On the other hand, an understanding of what the 
active factors in the social life are is a necessity for any 
sound scientific reasoning concerning social situations. In 
this sense Professor Ross is right when he says that " the 
comer stone of sociology must be a sound doctrine of the 
social forces."* 

Snnunary. — By social forces are meant the active factors 
in the social life. At any given moment these active fac- 
tors are the psychical activities of individuals, their im- 
pulses, feelings, beliefs, ideas, ideals, interests and desires. 
Hut over long stretches of time physical factors must be 
recognized to be active, modifying influences upon the form 
of the social life, such as geographic environment, selection, 

tCf. Bernard's staiement {op, ciU, p. 74): "The most aoeurate 
possible classifications (of social forces or activities] mark only the 
most elementary stage in the analysis of social phsnomena." 

* Foundations of Sociology, p. 181. 
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variation, racial heredity and the like. For the most part, 
however, these physical factors are simply the passive con- 
ditions under which human groups live, their effects being 
usually seen not directly, but only indirectly, as they affect 
impulses, feelings, beliefs, interests and desires. Among 
the psychical factors it is impossijble to limit the social 
forces to any one of the numerous aspcfcts of mental life. 
Even the desires, though complex combinations of mental 
processes, cannot be said to be the only true social forces; 
for social activity as frequently springs from impulse, sug- 
gestion, unconscious imitation, habit and so on as from 
conscious desires. I'he same must be said regarding the 
interests. Only when the word interest is made Gfynony- 
mous with social activity itself can the interests be said 
to be the social forces. But when this is done there is 
no scientific analysis of the active factors at work in given 
social situations, and an understanding of these factors is 
necessary for any scientific study of the social life. We 
must conclude, then, as has already been repeatedly em- 
phasized, that, viewing society from a psychological stand- 
point, the mind in all of its phases, -whether simple or com- 
plex, enters as an influence or force into the various forms 
of human association. 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE r6lB of imitation IN THE SOCIAL LIFE 

The Piyohology .of ImitatioiL — Imitation is such an im- 
portant element in human social life and so much has been 
written upon its role in human society of recent years that 
it is necessary for us to devote a few pages to the specific 
discussion of this social factor. It is first of all necessary, 
however, in discussing imitation in human society to turn 
back to psychology and attempt to understand, in part at 
least, the place of imitation in the mental life of the in- 
dividual. Now, there are at least three very distinct sorts 
of imitation from a psychological view point. ^ These dif- 
ferent kinds of imitation need to be noted and distinguished 
for they have a somewhat different social significance. 

(1) There is, first, imitation as a method of develop- 
ment of the instincts. In all the higher animals instinctive 
reactions seem capable of excitation not only through the 
appropriate stimuli in the environment, but also through 
seeing the activity going on in other individuals, usually 
of the same species. In such cases the instinctive response 
seems to be excited sympathetically. It is set off by the 
example of other individuals in the immediate environ- 
ment. The imitation in such cases is almost wholly un- 
conscious, that is, there is no conscious copying of one by 
another. But the perception of the activity simply excites 
a similar activity in the observer from a similar instinctive 
basis. Imitation in this sense is simply the tendency to do 

1 McDougall distinguishefl five different sorts of imitation; see 
Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 104-0. 
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what we see others doing. It is a similar response from a 
similar instinctive basis. For example, when we see two 
men fighting we may experience the impulse to fight also. 

This sort of imitation is undoubtedly the most primi- 
tive type of activity to which we should give the name 
imitation at all, and yet even this sort of imitation is con- 
fined mainly to the higher animals.^ Low types of animal 
life show, strictly speaking, little or no imitative tendencies 
that we can observe. In their case the instincts are ex- 
cited, not socially and sympathetically, but only through 
very definite stimuli. The development of the instincts 
through imitation, of course, implies plasticity of instinct 
and developed intelligence, and that is why we do not find 
imitation in the lower orders of animal life. But in the 
higher animals, on the other hand, many of the instincts 
may be stimulated by social suggestion, that is they develop 
imitatively. 

(2) A second kind of imitation to be seen in man, and 
probably in certain other highly gregarious animals, is the 
tendency to conform or to be like one's fellows. It is the 
desire to do as others do, to be like others. This is prob- 
ably, as has already been pointed out, a specific instinct in 
gregarious animals and is simply a differentiation of the 
gregarious instinct. It may also arise through the reen- 
forcement of the general neural tendency to imitate by 
the gregarious instinct. Certainly there can be no doubt 
that in man at least there is a very definite tendency to do 
as others do, a desire to be like others, to conform to the 
ways of living of the group, which is not, so far as we can 
judge, an acquired tendency, but innate. Imitation in 
this sense is the more or less conscious attempt to do as 
others do, to conform to the ways of thinking and acting 
of one's fellows. It is especially emphasized, of course, 

^ Or rather, as was pointed out in Chapter IX, it is confined 
mainly to the gregarious animals. 
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in the copying of social superiors, or of certain tendencies 
which have been sanctioned by the group. 

(3) Still another sort of imitation is rational imitation, 
which is quite different from the others in that it is defi- 
nitely teleological and purposive in character. It is always 
highly conscious. The individual may not be conscious, 
to be sure, of imitation as such, but he is conscious of 
copying in order to reach certain definite ends of his 
own. Rational imitation doubtless grows out of the two 
preceding sorts of imitation, but it is quite different from 
these on account of its large purposive element. Rational 
imitation is found only in man, so far as we definitely 
know, although the beginnings of such rational imitation 
are perhaps to be found in some of the higher animals. 
•Like the second type of imitation — the passion to do as 
others do — rational imitation is closely connected with 
man's social life. 

It must be noted that Professor Baldwin would give 
a much wider definition to imitation than any which has 
been indicated. Baldwin finds that underlying all conscious 
or psychological imitation there is biolocfical imitation 
which he defines as ^^ the organic reaction which tends to 
maintain, repeat and reproduce its own stimulation."^ 
Imitation is the ** circular " type of reaction through which 
the stimulation which has produced a movement is repeated. 
Lnitation is '^ the unit, therefore, the essential fact of all 
motor development," and hence of all mental development.' 
It is this biological or organic imitation which accounts, 
according to Baldwin, for conscious or psychological imi- 
tation. And organic imitation accounts also for both habit 
and adaptation in living organisms.' Thus it is the foun- 
dation, or at least the essential method, of the whole life- 

1 Mental Development in' the Child and the Race, Chap. IX, alio 
pp. 333-34, 460. 

2 Op. cii., p. 46fl. 

» Op. cit., pp. 205, 263-«4. 
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process. Mental development and social development both 
rest upon it, according to Baldwin. This exceedingly broad 
conception of imitation has, however, not been generally 
accepted by psychologists, and there seems to be little war- 
rant for it. What Professor Baldwin is really discussing 
is the persistence of activity in the organism which we 
have already spoken of as habit or the habit-forming tend- 
ency. There seems to be only an analogy at best between 
the persistence of organic activity and the various p^- 
chological forms of imitation. Upon such an analogy it 
is hardly possible to build a solid scientific superstruc- 
ture. There seems to be no necessity of assuming a third 
somewhat lying back of habit and adaptation which may be 
called organic imitation. Any such assumption is not only 
unnecessary but somewhat forced or metaphysical. What 
Professor Baldwin calls organic imitation may be safely 
regarded, therefore, simply as the habit-forming tendency 
of all organic life. Imitation must be regarded as essen- 
tially a mental and social rather than a biological phe- 
nomenon; and this is the consensus of practically all psy- 
chologists. Professor Baldwin's extension of imitation to 
take in all of habit has no good scientific ground, and hence 
has not been generally accepted by scientific psychologists. 
While imitation is a mental phenomenon which is con- 
fined to the higher animals, it must be correlated with the 
other processes of life in order to be understood. It is 
an outcome of instinct and habit and is largely mediatory 
of those processes. We have just noted that those racially 
persistent activities which we term instincts are frequently 
developed in the higher animals by imitation, by the stim- 
ulus of a conscious copy, and they are modified in the 
same way. Again, our acquired habits express themselves 
continually in imitation as in custom and conformity, while 
imitation mediates at the same time the modification of 
these habits. But as has just been said, this mediation of 
instinct, habit and adaptation by imitation is most con- 
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spicuous in animals which live in social groups. Imitative 
tendencies, therefore, are closely connected with group life. 
We shall see that they spring from the necessities of a 
collective life-process, that while not the basis of collective 
life they are indispensable instruments in its development 
The Connections of Imitation with Other Mental Proc- 
esses, — The close connection of imitation with many other 
mental processes must also be continually borne in mind by 
the student. Imitation is not to be conceived of as the 
relatively isolated and socially universal process which some 
writers have tended to make it. The close connection be- 
tween imitation and suggestion has, to be sure, been recog- 
nized by the whole imitation school of social theorists, but 
its equally close connection with sympathy in the broad 
sense has quite generally been neglected. In the broadest 
sense sympathy is simply feeling with or like others. It 
is induced feeling. Imitation, on the other hand, is induced 
activity, while suggestion is induced cognition. Imitation, 
suggestion and sympathy (in this broadest sense) are not, 
therefore, three isolated mental processes, but are rather 
three sides of one proclMss, imitation representing the side of 
activity, suggestion the side of cognition, and sympathy the 
side of feeling.^ It is not meant, of course, that wherever 
we find imitation there we must also find sympathy, but it 
is to be borne in mind that sympathy in the sense of feeling 
as others feel, and imitation in the sense of doing as 
others do, are continually associated in actual life and must 
not be set in opposition in social theory. Also, social sug- 
gestion must be regarded as a type of stimulation which 
gives rise to imitation on the one hand and sympathy on 

1 This may be exprened in the following ilmple formnU (under- 
standing by " mental induction " the type of mental interaction 
which tends toward uniformity in the interacting individaala) : 
Mental induction = imitation (motor aspect), or 

= sympathy (affective aspect), or 
= suggestion (cognitive aspect), 
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the other. If this view is correct, it is evident also that imi- 
tation has many close connections with social cooperation 
and with what Professor Giddings calls the consciousness of 
kind. 

The Imitation Theory of Society.^— In 1890 M. Gabriel 
Tarde, a French sociologist, put forth the theory that hu- 
man social life could be interpreted fundamentally in terms 
of imitation.* The influence of one mind upon another 
through the suggestion-imitation process, Tarde thought, 
could sufficiently explain all changes and movements in so- 
ciety. ** Society is imitation,'' he proclaimed.* Imitation 
is ** the elementary social phenomena," ** the fundamental 
social fact.''* It is the criterion of the social and alone 
constitutes society. The unity of the social life, Tarde ar- 
gued, is wholly due to the process of imitation. Tarde 
found the basis of the social life, to be sure, in the minute 
interagreement of minds and wills, but this he believed to 
be due, not to organic heredity, but rather to ** the effect of 
that suggestion-imitation process which, starting from one 
primitive creature possessed of a single idea or act, passed 
on this copy to its neighbors and then to another and so 
on."*^ The social, Tarde says, is the imitative, and imita- 
tion is, therefore, ** the key to the social mystery."® 

To be sure, Tarde left a place in his sociology for con- 

1 See the writer's article on " The Theory of Imitation in Social 
Psychology " in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, pp. 721-41 
(May, 1901). 

2 In his Les Lois de VImitation (translation by Mrs. Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Tfie Laws of Imitation), Tarde had previously set forth 
his main idea in an article " Qu*€st-C€ qu*une 8oci6tdf " published 
in lvS84 in La Revue Philosophiquc. For detailed exposition and 
criticism of Tarde's sociology, see^Dr. M. M. Davis's Psychological 
Interpretation of Society, Section Second. 

s Laws of Imitation, p. 74. 
4 Social Laws, p. 56. 
B Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 
e Ibid., p. 47. 
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flict, or opposition, and invention ; but he found the essential 
basis for conflict or opposition in the interference of the 
dissimilar waves of imitation and the basis for invention in 
the union of harmonious imitations.^ The laws of imita- 
tion, Tarde proclaimed to be to sociology ** what the laws 
of habit and heredity are to biology, the laws of gravitation 
to astronomy, and the laws of vibration to physics."* As 
this last statement implies, Tarde would connect the phe- 
nomena of imitation in society with other phenomena of 
repetition in the universe, such as vibrati6n in physics, 
heredity in biology and habit in psychology. 

As we have already seen, Prof. J. M. Baldwin, in 1895, 
put forth a similar theory of mental and social develop- 
ment.' Professor Baldwin, like Tarde, found imitation to 
be fundamental in both the mental and social life. He, 
however, guarded himself against certain exaggerations 
which Tarde had been guilty of. Baldwin did not say that 
society is imitation or that imitation is the criterion of the 
social, as Tarde said, but he found that imitation was, nev- 
ertheless, the method of social organization and develop- 
ment.^ Defining organic imitation as we have seen above, 
he found it possible to interpret the child's mental devel- 
opment entirely from this standpoint.' It naturally fol- 
lowed from this conception of individual mental develop- 
ment that the method or process of social organization and 
development must be the same. The individual develops 
intellectually and morally by imitating the mental attitudes 
and actions of those about him, while society changes 
through the continued imitation of the thought of some 

» Social Latra, pp. 133-35, 202-4. 

2 Ibid., p. Gl. 

3 In his Mental Development in the Child and thfi Race, and 
(1897) his Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop- 
ment, 

* Social and Ethical Interpretations , Fourth Edition, pp. 427-2S. 
Ibid., pp. C7, 109. 
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individual, a leader or a genius. A distinguishing mark 
of Baldwin's theory in contrast to Tarde's is Baldwin's 
emphasis upon the idea that the content or matter of the 
social life, in distinction from its method, is thoughts.^ 
While some such idea may be implicit in Tarde's writings, 
in that Tarde lays stress on beliefs and desires, in Baldwin 
the imitation theory receives a decidedly intellectualistic 
trend. Baldwin's whole theory of the social life becomes, 
therefore, a very simple one and may be briefly stated in 
foiir propositions: (1) The matter of social organization, 
that is, the content of the social life, is thoughts; (2) the 
method of their organization is imitation; (3) these 
thoughts originate with the individual; (4) later certain of 
these thoughts are imitated and so generalized by society.' 
Criticisms, — ^While the above is an inadequate state- 
ment of Tarde's and Baldwin's theories, it nevertheless 
gives the gist of their theories. The difference between such 
an imitation theory of society and the broader psychological 
theory which we have thus far set forth must be manifest. 
In the first place such an imitation theory of society, since 
imitation in the psychological sense is confined to the higher 
animals, makes a gulf between human and animal social 
life which seems difficult to reconcile with the general doc- 
trine of descent. If, as has already been said, the social 
development which we find in humanity is in essentials 
the same as that found in the animals below man, then, 
this imitation theory of society should be sufficient to ex- 
plain animal social life, as well as human social life. Tarde 
believed that his imitation theory was sufficient to explain 
the beginnings of social life among animals and so used it 
without hesitation. Baldwin, on the other hand, acknowl- 
edges that instinct dominates in the social life of the ani- 
mals below man, and hence he finds them not true societies, 
% 

1 Social and Ethical Interpretations, Fourth Edition, pp. 504-24. 
« Op, cit., pp. 405-84. 
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because true societies can exist, according to Baldwin, only 
where there is self-consciousness and thought can be gen- 
eralized by imitation. Therefore, Baldwin calls animal so- 
cieties companies.^ But such a procedure does not do away 
with the difficulties in interpreting social life from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, because the psychological factors which 
make animal groups, if there be such, are still important 
in giving a complete psychological interpretation of human 
society. Professor Baldwin has evaded the difficulties rather 
than met them. There still remains the question of whether 
the psychical factors which have functioned in the group 
life of animals are not really of more importance in the 
collective life of man than certain factors which like imi- 
tation do not play a conspicuous part in animal group life. 
(2) This question naturally brings up another criticism 
of the imitation theory and that is that it is impossible to 
understand how a single native tendency, imitation, has 
come to be so all important in the social life of man to the 
exclusion of many other native tendencies. Does not this 
imitation theory unduly simplify human social lifet Un- 
<|ue8tionably imitation in the psychological sense apparently 
goes on in human groups in comparatively narrow channels 
and under very definite conditions of control. Individuals 
do not imitate everything or everybody. Tarde explains 
this by saying that they imitate upon the basis of their 
beliefs and desires which have been themselves ac<iuired by 
imitation.' Baldwin's explanation is similar to Tarde 's. 
He says, in effect, that we imitate simply what we have 
gotten in the habit of imitating,' and habits are acquired, 

according to Baldwin, through the imitation process. Thus 
the process of imitation in society, viewed in its entirety, 
explains the selective character of imitation at any particu- 
lar moment. But these explanations are not in accord with 

» Op, cit,, pp. 503, 524. 
»8w hi* La I^tffiqur Hocialc. 
• Op. cii., pp. 131. 102. 
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modem psychology. Habits are not wholly acquired by imi- 
tation, and besides, far more important than the habits as 
a basis for selective imitation are the instincts or other 
native impulses than imitation. Professor Giddings has 
suggested that we imitate chiefly our similars, those who 
are like-minded with ourselves, and that imitative tenden- 
cies are controlled largely by the ** consciousness of kind." * 
But this qualification of the imitation theory is not suf- 
ficiently radical. The fact is that modern psychology shows 
that the imitative tendency is mediated and controlled by 
a great number of other natural tendencies, such as the 
sexual instinct, the parental instinct, acquisitiveness, com- 
bativeness, constructiveness, the self-exhibiting impulse, the 
self-subordinating impulse and the like. In the adult in- 
dividual, moreover, the tendency to imitate is controlled by 
nmnerous acquired habits, some of which may possibly 
have arisen quite independently of any imitative process. 
Again, in the adult the imitative tendency is continually 
guided and held in check by the reason. This results in 
more than mere rational imitation, although that type of 
imitation is of sufficient importance to demand special ex- 
planation in social theory. The control of reason over imi- 
tation results in numerous adjustments which are not imita- 
tive, some of them being instinctive, some inventive, and 
some in the nature of counter imitation. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the imitative process in human society is 
guided and controlled by many elements in human nature, 
chiefly perhaps by the native impulses and by processes 
which modify the native impulses. 

(3) This brings in a third criticism of the imitation 
theory which is worth some consideration and that is, that 
it is not closely correlated with the selection hypothesis in 
biology. Selection, whether natural or artificial, is a means 
of modifying, as we have already seen, the native tenden- 

1 Democracy and Empire, Chap. Ill, 
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cics of a stock, and these native tendencies considered 
psychologically are the instincts. If the psychology of 
the social life is to rest upon biology, there must be 
some reference to the various selective agencies which 
fix in man various natural tendencies. While it may 
be granted that natural selection is an extra social influ- 
ence, social selection can scarcely be so considered, and in 
any case our psychological theory of society must be such 
that it can recognize the possible influence of selection upon 
human nature and the organization of human society. The 
imitation theory of society, because it has not suflScient bio- 
logical roots, tends to divorce the social process from the 
life-process as a whole, and it takes no suflieient account 
of those deeper forces connected with species and race 
which mold the psychical life of the individual and the 
psychical processes of society. 

The Seal Fonction of Imitation in Society. — This has al- 
rt'aily been pointed out in the chapter on social coordina- 
tion. The imitative tendency, as we have already said, does 
not exist apart from other native and acquired tendencies. 
Rather imitation comes in to mediate other natural tenden- 
cii»s. It helps forward, makes easy, development in certain 
directions wherein the social life has furnished models. It 
thus secures social adjustments with greater quickness and 
ease, and affords greater uniformity of thought and action 
throughout the social group. Imitation, in other words, is 
not the foundation of the social life but an instrument 
which the social life has developed to perfect its coordina- 
tions. It is true, as Professor Baldwin has insisted, that 
imitation is the chief means of propagating acquired uni- 
formities in human society. The uniformities of the social 
life which are largely furnished by instinct are not sufficient 
for any high development. It is rather the acquired uni- 
formities in human society, as we have already emphasized, 
which make the peculiar developments ip human social life 
possible, and the suggestion-imitation process is the chief 
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factor in building up these acquired uniformities. Imita- 
tion, therefore, comes in to assist in building up most social 
habits. The error of the imitation sociologist, as we have 
already said, consists in fixing attention upon but one ele- 
ment in the social process rather than upon the whole 
process. The function of imitation in bringing about the 

most important adjustments between large masses of men 
is admittedly, therefore, most important; but this does not 
excuse the overlooking of other aspects of our social life, or 
any undue subordination of these other aspects to imita- 
tion. The only result of attempts to unduly subordinate 
other elements in the social life to the imitative process is 
the production again of another one-sided theory of society. 
Hence, the economic determinists and their like see nothing 
in the imitation theory but the dry bones of academic 
scholasticism. 

The true view of imitation in relation to the social life 
must be that it is but one of the types of interaction be- 
tween individuals. Imitation is, in other words, one of the 
simplest coordinations between individuals. It is, as we 
have already said, the great and indispensable means of 
bringing about unity in a group when uniform concerted 
action above the lowest instinctive level is necessary or de- 
sirable. Just so far as it is desirable for individuals to 
act, feel and think alike above the instinctive level, so far 
imitation must play a great part in human society. But 
from the very beginning coordinations of activity in human 
society have been made possible not simply through uni- 
form activity, but also through differences in activity. Un- 
likeness of activity is necessary for even some of the 
simplest types of social coordination. Unlikeness of activ- 
ity is more and more necessary the more complex society 
becomes. Imitation mediates social uniformity, but it is 
not sufficient alone for the development of those higher 
types of social unity in which difference of activity is as 
necessary as likeness. Imitation is not, therefore, the basi9 
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of all social relationships. It never has been, and it be- 
comes less and 1^ an adequate basis as social evolution 
advances. Hence we find that imitation is instrumental 
in developing the social life chiefly in its middle phases. 
In its lower phases, as we have already pointed out, so- 
ciety is instinctive and biological. Imitation in the lower 
t3rpes of collective psychic life seems to be the chief factor 
making for social unity simply because it makes for social 
uniformity. But in all higher types of human social life, 
and especially in the highest civilization, imitation becomes 
again relatively less important, because in those later 
phases unlikeness of activity becomes of greater social 
value. The suggestion-imitation process must be regarded, 
therefore, as an instrument of the social life, not its 
basis. 

It may be argued that while imitation may be regarded 
as one of the simplest types of social coordination or of 
social relationship, it is in fact the fundamental type of 
social interaction and is to be found universally throughout 
society as the basis of all other higher types. Imitation 
would then present itself as the universal form or method 
of the social life, as Baldwin and others have claimed. But 
it is not certain that imitation is the fundamental type of 
social coordination or of collective life. On the contrary, 
coordinated activities, collective life, and so social relation- 
ships in the broad sense, seem to exist far below the level 
of imitation in the psychological sense. It is only by ac- 
cepting Baldwin's theory of organic or biological imitation 
that it is possible to put such a construction upon the proc- 
esses of collective life, and we have already seen that this 
particular theory of organic imitation has no very good 
scientific warrant. Imitator and imitated as a form of so- 
cial relationship is scarcely to be regarded as any more 
primitive than many other forms of association nor even 
as primitive if we confine imitation to the psychological 
sense. Imitation as a method of the social life cannot be 
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claimed, therefore, to be the exclusive method of carrying 
on the social life. It is only one of a number of very simple, 
primary coadaptations between individuals. It is, however, 
as we have already insisted, one of the most important of 
these from every point of view, because it is the type of co- 
adaptation which brings about uniformity of activity. 
While uniform ways of activity, as we have already in- 
sisted, are primarily secured through selection and instinct, 
yet unquestionably ** acquired " uniformities are attained 
chiefly through imitation, and so imitation as a method of 
the social life is of the very greatest importance for the 
sociologist. No group could survive in times of danger, for 
example, without quick and uniform ways of acting to- 
gether, and while such concerted action might be secured 
to a limited extent through other native reactions, in all 
the higher and more intelligent forms of life it must be 
secured mainly through imitation. Imitation has thus be- 
come one of the very greatest instruments in the carrying 
on of the social life, and its importance is such as to necessi- 
tate a somewhat more detailed analysis of the way in which 
imitation works in human society. 

Customary and Conventional Imitation, — The exact 
function of imitation in society is seen most clearly in con- 
nection with those uniformities which we term customs and 
conventions. Customs, as social habits persisting through 
relatively long periods of time, are unquestionably acquiretl 
by individuals mainly through the imitation of the past. 
Convention is a word, on the other hand, which has come to 
stand mainly for those uniformities in society which are 
brought about by the imitation of contemporaries. Tarde 
and Baldwin and more recently Professor Ross have dealt 
with these matters at such length and with such fullness and 
clearness of psychological analysis that the only excuse for 
touching upon them in this book at all is to guard against 
a misunderstanding which might lead some one to say that 
the writer had no appreciation of the importance of imita- 
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tion as a factor in the social life of man.* Very briefly, 
therefore, we shall consider imitation in some of its aspects 
as a factor in maintaining social order and as a factor in 
social progress. 

Imitation as a Factor in Conserving the Social Order. — 
Children get the bulk of their habits, ideas, ideals and pur- 
poses from association with their elders and chiefly from 
their parents. Beginning at a very early age the child 
begins to absorb, as Baldwin and others have shown, imitar 
tively the copy in the way of activities, ideals and character 
furnished by his family circle. This process goes on so 
rapidly that by the time the eighth year is reached it seems 
highly probable that the foundation lines of the child's 
social and moral character are already definitely laid. The 
child has received from his family circle, mainly in an imi- 
tative way, his language, his ideas of life, his standards of 
conduct, his aesthetic tastes, his religion and practically all 
of his essentially social activities. This transmission from 
one generation to another of the spiritual possessions of the 
race mainly through imitative processes is what Baldwin 
and others have called ^* social heredity." It is also what 
has been called ** tradition." While the word ** tradition " 
may seem inadequate, the phrase ** social heredity " is still 
more objectionable because the process is only remotely an- 
alogous to physical heredity, and the biological analogy 
which is implied in this phrase of '* social heredity " is apt 
to be confusing rather than helpful, leading, as it may, to 
overlooking the very important differences between this 
process and that of heredity in the biological sense. What- 
ever phrase we accept to describe this process, whether it be 
social heredity or tradition, it is evident that cultural con- 
tinuity, and so social continuity, is secured mainly through 
imitation of one generation by its successor. 

1 Professor Kofin's admirable treatment of customary and oon- 
ventional (or mode) imitation in his Social Psychology makes un- 
necessary any detailed discussion of these factors in the soeia] life. 
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Thus imitation preserves the continuity of the social en- 
vironment and is a vast conservative force in human society. 
The social achievements of the past are thus preserved and 
handed down with little or no loss through unending gener- 
ations. The social importance of custom, of usage, of folk- 
ways, of tradition is the social importance of unitation. 
This is so obvious and has been dwelt upon at such length 
that there seems scarcely any reason for enlarging upon the 
matter. It may be pointed out, however, that the full sig- 
nificance of custom, usage, folkways and tradition are even 
yet not appreciated by some workers in the social sciences, 
especially in sciences like economics which deal with the 
immediate present. 

Social order and social organization, therefore, are very 
largely conserved through imitative processes. Nearly all 
of the forms of the social life are handed down from one 
generation to another and unquestionably are acquired 
mainly through imitation. It is only the simpler forms of 
human societies that are determined to any very great extent 
by other native impulses, and even these simpler forms be- 
come overlaid in time with many customs and usages which 
are transmitted from generation to generation imitatively. 
While imitation is not the only force at work in social or- 
ganization it must be recognized as one method, and that a 

very important one, of maintaining and transmitting the 
social order. 

Imitation as a Fkctor in Social Progress. — Tarde and 
Baldwin have both emphasized, as we have already noted, 
that progress comes about mainly through the imitation of 
certain inventions by the mass of individuals. That is, the 
copying of socially fruitful variations in the ideas or ideals 
of individuals is the real method of progress in human so- 
ciety. There can be no doubt that this is the method by 
which the most striking advances have been made in civil- 
ized human societies. The imitation of the leader or the 
genius becomes, therefore, the factor of supreme importance 
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in the social uplift of great masses of men. This has al- 
ready been brought out in our discussion on the role of the 
intellect in human society. Mere imitation, however, as 
even Baldwin has emphasized, is not the thing which secures 
real progress. It is rather the intelligent assimilation and 
adaptation of the ideas of the leader. The rise and spread 
of Christianity, for example, affords an excellent illustra^ 
tion of the part the imitation of ideas and ideals has 
played in human progress, and at the same time of the limi- 
tation of imitation as a factor in progress. There can be 
no question that Christianity, as a set of moral and social 
ideals, spread over Western Europe almost wholly through 
the force of imitation. Such ideals failed to spread in 
Africa and in Asia to any extent, possibly because imitation 
was limited by certain racial traits, even more probably 
because it was limited by certain already acquired habits 
on the part of African and Asiatic populations. The ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by Western Europe, however, has 
been effective for real social progress not in proportion as 
certain ideas and beliefs were blindly imitated, but in pro- 
portion as there has been intelligent understanding of the 
ideas and ideals of Christianity and intelligent adaptation 
of them to the social life. Almost any other dynamio 
movement in civilized societies would serve equally well to 
illustrate the function and the limitations of imitation as a 
factor in social change. Thus the French Revolution, as we 
have already seen, illustrated the working of imitation along 
with many other social psychic factors. In practically all 
social movements imitation is present, but in all except a 
few its activity is complicated by very many other factors. 
Another example of the powerful influence of imita- 
tion upon human society is to be found in the results which 
especially Tarde and Ward have dwelt upon of the contact 
of two dissimilar cultures.^ In this case mutual imitation 

tFure Sociology, pp. 235-37. 
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gives rise to very rapid changes in the social life, and this 
fact favors a general development of social plasticity. Un- 
der such circumstances many new adaptations and coordina- 
tions are rendered possible and when the tendencies imi- 
tated are dominantly progressive these adaptations usually 
take place upon a higher plane. 

Finally, the study of social origins illustrates in a very 
striking and conclusive way both the importance and limi- 
tations of imitation as a factor in progress. In spite of the 
efforts of certain German theorists to prove the contrary/ 
it seems practically certain that human culture in its va- 
rious stages had its origin in many places instead of one. 
Early civilization was not brought about simply through 
copying from some one primitive center. If we take the 
case of the culture peoples in the two Americas, for exam- 
ple, we seem to find many independent centers of origin. 
All the evidence seems to disprove the idea that there was 
a single center for the origin of culture in the Western 
Hemisphere and that gradually it was diffused from that 
center to peoples in the lowest stages of savagery. On the 
contrary, in a great many centers certain levels of culture 
seem to have been reached nearly simultaneously. This is, 
of course, in line with the general contention of the eco- 
nomic and geographic determinists who look to conditions 
in the environment for the decisive stimuli in the produc- 
tion of a given civilization. But it is also in line with our 
knowledge of human nature. Given, in other words, a simi- 
lar mental equipment, similar instinctive tendencies and 

1 The reference is to the so-called new culture-history school of 
Graebner and others like him who try to trace civilization back to 
a single source (Kulturwelle). It should, perhaps, be here stated 
that the writer has thought it unwise to burden this text with 
numerous references to the anthropological and ethnographic litera- 
ture which he has continually made use of in developing his theories. 
Borne of the chief authorities referred to have been Ratzel, Deniker, 
Keane, l^lor, Brinton, Morgan, Letourneau, Boas, Starr and Thomas. 
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intellectual capacity reacting upon relatively similar stim- 
uli, and a given culture results without borrowing. 

Ethnographic parallels, of which perhaps the Couvade 
is the most famous, show that imitation has had much less 
to do with the diffusion of at least the earlier and simpler 
developments in civilization than men have thought. The 
Couvade, for example, is found in many places in Africa, 
South America, Europe and Asia, widely separated and 
without any possibility of communication. As Ward has 
shown, the only rational explanation of the Couvade is that 
in the transition from the low stage of metronymic culture 
to the patronymic stage, the Couvade spontaneously re- 
sulted.* This is not denying, of course, that, having sprung 
up spontaneously, within relatively narrow limits, the 
Couvade was spread by imitation. So it is with almost any 
other institution of early society. Imitation is found to be 
a continual factor working for the spread of certain customs 
and institutions, working, that is, to bring about uniformity 
in a given group, but it is not conspicuous in social origins. 
Its part in early society seems to correspond, therefore, 
exactly to the role to which we have already assigned it. 

Summary. — Imitation is not, then, entitled to be called 
the constitutive principle of the social life. Rather it is a 
factor which works harmoniously in combination with many 
other active factors. Its closest connection is with sugges- 
tion and organic sympathy, but it works in harmony also 
with all the specific instincts, with the reason, and with 
all other external and internal factors in society. This is 
what we should expect, seeing that in its broadest sense 
imitation is but a general neural tendency which functions 
to make easy the development of other native tendencies, 
being especially closely connected with sympathy, the gre- 
garious impulses and reason in man. It is seen to work in 

1 Cf. Ward's disdttsion of the Couvade, Pure Sociology, pp. 
342-44. 
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harmony with all of these in practically all phases of human 
social life, both on the side of social order and on the side 
of social progress. It is in fact but one of the simplest 
types of interaction between individuals and therefore is 
at the same time one of the simplest and most universal 
forms of coadaptation between the activities of individuals. 
It is, however, only one case, though a very important case, 
of interstimulation and response. While it must be thus 
regarded as but one factor in the social process, it would be 
a mistake to suppose with certain social theorists of the past 
that it is a wholly subordinate factor, quite determined by 
other elements in the social life process. While these other 
elements do, as we have insisted, continually condition and 
limit the role of imitation in human society, yet within 
those limits imitation is a relatively independent factor. 
Imitation has continually to be appealed to, therefore, in 
any rational explanation of human history or of human 
society as it is. While an interpretation of human society 
wholly in terms of the suggestion-imitation process gives a 
superficial and relatively unreal view of man's social life, 
yet to ignore imitation would leave out one of the most real 
and potent factors in human association. 




CHAPTER XIV 
THs b6lb op sympathy in the social ura 

TIm Piyohdogy of Sympatliy. — Quite as much is to be 
for sympathy as a universally important element in 
human society as imitation. In the history of sociology, 
when it is finally written, Professor Oiddings, who has es- 
pecially stood for the recognition of this element of sympa- 
thy, will be accorded as large a place as Tarde. But sym- 
pathy is a word which has been used with such vagueness 
and variety of meaning that some psychological definition 
of this term is even more necessary than it was in the case 
of imitation. There are at least three main types of sym- 
pathy in human society, and while these are closely con- 
nected, yet their confusion with one another has made the 
whole role of this feeling element in the social life one of 
vagueness and uncertainty in the minds of many. Let us 
try to distinguish the three difTerent senses in which sym- 
pathy is used in sociological writings. 

(1) First, sympathy is used in a broad way by many 
psychological writers to mean simply induced feeling.' The 
word sympathy means etymologically feeling with or like 
others. In this sense sympathy is fellow feeling, or, as we 
have already said, induced feeling. This sort of sympathy 
is best called " organic sympathy.'* It is seen most clearly 
in children and in animals. When one child cries, another 
may cry too; when one is angry, another gets angry too. 
While in a sense this is imitation, yet we have reason to 

< 

< Ct. McDoogall, Mnduelion to Boeial Ttyofcolopy, pp. M>-«. 
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believe that similar feelings exist at least in higher animals 
in such cases of the sympathetic excitation of native reac- 
tions. As we have already said, sympathy in this sense 
is the feeling side of induced activity or imitation. Even 
this sort of sympathy, simply the feeling with or like others, 
is very important in all forms of social life. Like imita- 
tion it IS one of the simplest types of mental interaction, 
and, as McDougall says, it is the very cement which holds 
together animal societies and renders all the activities of 
the group harmonious.* For even sympathy in this very 

broad sense of fellow feeling is, as a reenforcement of uni- 
form activities, all important in the social life. Giddings 
would doubtless call this aspect of sympathy, or * ' organic 
i^ympathy,*' the feeling side of like-mindedness ; and sym- 
pathy in this broadest sense is, as Professor Giddings has 
claimed, directly dependent upon resemblance and the per- 
ception of resemblance. Even in this sense sympathy ex- 
ists because man lives a social life. It is not so much the 
basis of the social as an instrument which functions to per- 
fect the collective life process. 

(2) Another very common meaning given to the word 
sympathy, especially among sociological writers, is the use 
of it as a collective name for all of the emotions accompany- 
ing the altruistic impulses. Sympathy in this sense is not 
simply feeling as others do, but rather altruistic feeling. 
It is the feeling accompaniment of the instincts connected 
with the family life and the group life generally. These 
are more properly spoken of as the sympathetic or altruistic 
emotions, but in popular language and often even among 
sociological writers, these sympathetic emotions arc lumped 
together and called collectively sympathy. There is some 
psychological justification for this, since, as we have already 
seen, the gregarious impulses, or the impulses connected with 
living in large social groups, are probably an expansion of 

1 Op, cit., p. 93. 
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the instincts connected with living in family groups. Even 
McDougall, who would confine the term sympathy when 
used by itself to the first sense which we have mentioned, 
recognizes that what he calls ** active sympathy " is closely 
connected with gregarious impulseis.^ Indeed, sympathy of 
this sort is based, as McDougall shows, upon the gregarious 
instinct, and is almost always accompanied by gregarious 
impulses. If we regard instinctive sociability as more or 
less connected with the reproductive and parental instincts, 
then, all of the emotions that are connected with the har- 
monious association of individuals in groups, whether the 
family group, community groups or still larger groups, may 
be very properly lumped together and called the sympa- 
thetic emotions. Sympathy in this sense is the feeling that 
aeeompauies harmonious association and so reenforces pow- 
erfully the natural tendencies toward association, coopera- 
tion, and group life of all sorts. In this sense, sympathy is 
preeminently social emotion,* because it is preeminently 
feeling which accompanies harmonious association. It is in 
this sense, also, that sympathy is proportionate to the suc- 
cess and harmony of the coordination of activities between 
individuals. 

It may be objected that this loose, popular use of the 
word sympathy, standing for all of the altruistic feelings 
and emotions, should be excluded from scientific works ; but, 
as we have just said, there is need for just such a general 
terra for the characteristic emotions accompanying the 
other regarding impulses. Psychologists have recognized 
this themselves, and have used the word oftentimes in 
practically the same sense. It is seemingly in this sense that 
James uses the word when he speaks of sympathy as an 

1 Op. cit, pp. 168-71. 

sThe suggestion of Baldwin (Social and Ethieal InierpreiatUmi, 
p. 236) that 9ugg€JitibilUy is the social emotion, is from a psyeho- 
logical standpoint, almost unpardonable, coming from a man of hit 
eminence, since suggestibility is not even an affeetive state. 
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emotion.^ Strictly, as we have already seen, sympathy in 
this sense is a name for a class of emotions and not for ii 
single one, but this class of emotions is so important in 
man's social life that some name is useful, almost necessary, 
to designate them as a class, because these emotions are the 
feeling basis of altruism in human society. 

It is to be noted that sympathy in this broad sense of 
sympathetic emotion is primarily unreflective in character. 
It might be classed with the first type of sympathy were it 
not for its closer association with certain specific instincts, 
especially gregarious impulses. It is, moreover, essentially 
other-regarding or altruistic in character, and is rightly 
considered the basis for all the higher forms of natural 
affection. Sympathetic emotion is, for example, necessary 
to love in the family, at least in all of its higher forms, and 
to any such relation as friendship between individuals. 
This instinctive sympathy is most important, however, in 
that it becomes the basis for a third type of sympathy. 

(3) The third type of sympathy is what has been called 
reflective or rational sympathy. It is simply the second 
type of sympathetic emotion developed, guided and con- 
trolled by the reason or reflective thought. It is this ration- 
alized form of sympathy which is, of course, most valuable 
to the higher phases of social development. Any such 
sentiment as the love of humanity, for example, must come 
from a high development of reflective sympathy. Rational 
or reflective sympathy thus becomes, as we shall see, one of 
the chief instruments of progress in human society. It is, 
however, a great mistake to consider reflective sympathy 
to be the type of all sympathy in the social life. Many 
sociological writers have made this mistake, especially 
Ward, who says, ** that sympathy is a rational faculty ad- 
mits of no doubt. "^ All sympathy. Ward thinks, comes 

1 Principles, Vol. II, p. 410. 
*Pure Sociology, p. 423. 
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from reflection^ that is, from the exercise and the use of the 
imagination and the reason. Hence, i^jrmpathy, he thinks, is 
essentially egoistic.^ The correct statement, however, would 
be that sympathy is at first entirely organic and instinctive,' 
and in the second sense of the word which we have just noted, 
it is altruistic. The imagination and reason, however, acting 
in connection with sympathetic emotions produces a much 
higher development of sympathy which we call reflective 
sympathy. The egoistic element in reflective sympathy may 
often be apparently large, but the real direction and trend 
of reflective sympathy in society is given by the social or 
altruistic instincts to which sympathy was originally at- 
tached. Reflective sympathy, therefore, also unquestion- 
ably functions for the advantage of the group as a whole 
rather than the individual, not less than instinctive sym- 
pathy. 

The Connections Between Sympathy and AUruism need 
brief attention. Some recent psychologists have argued 
that sympathy is not the root of altruism and is not in 
itself altruistic' In a sense, of course, eympathy is not the 

root of altruism, because the sympathetic emotions are the 
accompaniment of altruistic impulses rather than the root 
of them. Feeling, as we have already repeatedly empha- 
sized, is not the basis of activity, but rather an accompani- 
ment of activity. Therefore, the roots of altruism have to 
be sought in the life-process as a whole rather than in any 
particular form of feeling or emotion. Nevertheless, feel- 
ing is an essentially conscious mode of the mediation of 
activity, because, as we have seen, activities are evaluated 
upon their subjective side by feeling. Inasmuch as feeling 
reenforces or inhibits activity, it is an essential factor in 

1 Op. cit,, p. 424. Ward's view, it is almost unneeessary to add, 
is that of practically all of the associationist school of psychological 
thinkers. 

s Cf. Baldwin, op. oit., pp. 197-08, 229-36. 

s Cf. MeDottgall, op. €ii., p. 173. 
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the development of activity. In this way sympathy in the 
sense of the sympathetic emotions is a necessary element in 
the development of altruistic activities. It is in this sense 
the feeling basis of altruism, and altruism may be regarded 
as the active expression of sympathy. It accompanies altru- 
istic activity and reenforces it everywhere. A high devel- 
opment of altruism in human society is, therefore, impos- 
sible without sympathy and particularly impossible without 
reflective sympathy. Ward's doctrine of the close connec- 
tion of sympathy and altruism is, therefore, practically 
correct.* 

Altruism is, indeed, a word which is most frequently 
used to cover all of the impulses and feelings of the indi- 
vidual, whether native or acquired, which are favorable to 
others, especially to the welfare of large groups. In this 
sense sympathy becomes the feeling side of altruism ; or, on 
the other hand, if the sympathetic feeling be regarded as 
the subjective sanction of the altruistic activity, then, siym- 
pathy may be properly spoken of as the subjective basis 
of altruism, and altruism as the active expression of sym- 
pathy. Certainly no high degree of altruism can exist, as 
we have just insisted, without sympathy. Humanitarian 
sentiment and humanitarian impulses are so closely re- 
lated that they cannot well be sundered except by the 
psychologist; and humanitarian sentiment is but another 
name for the widest type of reflective sympathy. All 
the specifically altruistic activities depend, therefore, upon 
the development of sympathy, especially the growth of 
humanitarian doctrines and of philanthropy. Philan- 
thropic activities, like all other altruistic activities, must be 
regarded as very largely a development due to the increase 
of sympathy in the sense of altruistic feeling in human 
society. Just how this- extension of sympathy comes about 
we shall consider later. 

1 Op. cit, pp. 422-26. 
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The Connection Between Sympathy and '' The Con- 
sciousness of Kind.^* — As we have already seen, Professor 
Giddings has especially championed the idea of a close con- 
nection between sympathy and the consciousness of simi- 
larity or resemblance, whether actual or potential.* There 
can be no doubt that this connection is close in the case 
of all three sorts of sympathy which we have just dis- 
tinguished. The first sort of sympathy may, as we have 
already said, be indeed regarded as simply the feeling as- 
pect of like-mindedness. The second and third types of 
sympathy depending upon the altruistic impulses which 
have been developed by group life must also be, though 
less closely, correlated with perceptions of physical, mental 
and moral resemblance. While it is impossible to think 
that the most primitive sorts of sympathy depend upon 
conscious reflection as to similarities between one individual 
and another, yet, even in the lowest stages of evolution, 
it is highly probable that the sensing or perception of the 
points of similarity between individuals of the same species 
may give rise to responses from the ** social " or altruistic 
instincts. Consciousness of similarity, in other words, 
though not in any reflective form, may serve, even in the 
lower stages of development, as the stimulus to set off 
altruistic impulses, and so give rise to the sympathetic type 
of emotion. In the higher stages of mental evolution con- 
sciousness of resemblance plays if an3rthing an even more 
important part. From a reflective standpoint it is impos- 
sible for us to sympathize with anyone whom we do not 
think of as in some degree like ourselves. This is simply 
one of those necessities of our mental constitution by vir- 
tue of which, as Baldwin has shown, we can only think 
of others more or less in terms of ourselves. These per- 
ceptions of similarity between individuals and the develop- 
ment of the reflective consciousness of their similarity are 

iCf. Inductive Sociology, pp. 04-7, 108-10; HiatoruxU and De- 
scriptive Sociology, pp. 27a-^, 298. 
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indispensable for the development of high types of sym- 
pathy in a group. Professor Giddings is mistaken only 
when he attributes to the consciousness of resemblance the 
principal part in bringing about the existence and organiza- 
tion of social groups. Bather the consciousness of Hnd 
comes in cts but one element making for group solidarity 
and cohesion. Neither the collective life of man nor of any 
other animal can, from a genetic point of view, rest upon 
any cognitive element whatsoever. Similarity is, however, 
within the limits which we have already discussed, neces- 
sary for harmonious association; and perceptions of simi- 
larity are the stimuli which in all the more highly devel- 
oped forms* give rise to those instinctive activities, whether 
reproductive or gregarious, which are the primitive basis 
of group life. 

We may conclude, therefore, that consciousness of re- 
semblance, even in its lowest forms, is closely connected 
with sympathy, being largely an intellectual aspect of 
the same process and that as such it functions for the de- 
velopment of harmonious types of association and of the 
solidarity of the group. ** Consciousness of kind," in the 
more developed sense in which Professor Giddings has 
defined it, however, as ** including organic sympathy, the 
perception of resemblance, reflective sympathy, affection 
and the desire for recognition," is, of course, only a rela- 
tively late product of mental and social evolution and can 
hardly with justice be styled " the simplest of all the states 
of mind that can be called social," as Professor Giddings 
styles it.^ Bather such a consciousness of kind as that is 
the complex outcome of a long process of social evolution, 

1 Elements of Sociology , p. 66. In his later works {Inductive So- 
ciology and Historical and Descriptive Sociology), however, Pro- 
fessor Giddings distinctly says, and rightly, that organic sympathy 
(the firRt element in "the consciousness of kind") precedes, in the 
development of consciousness, the perception of resemblaDoe, and so 
** the total consciousness of kind." 
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not being found probably at all among the animala below 
man« Consciouaness of kind in thia senae ia little more 
than a eollective name for aome of the principal social 
aapecta of the mental life, though it is entirely proper to 
regard these aspects collectively aa most important in- 
struments from a psychological standpoint in perfecting 
the social life-procesa. 

The Sympathy Theory of Society. — ^Even older than the 
imitation theory of society is the sympathy theory. It haa 
its roots in Aristotle, was implicitly developed by Bodin, 
but was not explicitly developed until Adam Smith.^ 
Smith, as is well known, regarded sympathy as the true 
basis of the social and moral life of mankind. While 
more or less of the sympathy theory is to be found in 
Spencer, it became more fully developed in the writings 
of Professor Ward and, especially, of Professor Giddings. 
It is the views of these writers, to which we have already 
referred in part, with which we shall especially concern 
ourselves. As already noted. Professor Giddings, in his 
Principles of Sociology, found the basis of the social life 
in what he called " the consciousness of kind," which, in 
the third edition, he identified in one of its aspects with 
sympathy.' Professor Giddings's main thesis has been 
that social organization, cooperation and all phases of social 
solidarity depend upon the development of i^mpathy or 
" the consciousness of kind." In his later works, to be 
sure, sympathy and the consciousness of kind are subor- 
dinated to the more fundamental conception of similarity 
or resemblance as the basis of the social life, especially 
mental resemblance, or like-mindedness. Upon this hy- 
pothesis he has constructed what must be regarded as in 

> Theory of Moral 8eniiment», especiaUy Part I. For an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the significance of Adam Smith in the development 
of sociological theory, see Small's Adam Smith and Modem Sooiol- 

s PrinoipUa of Sociology, Preface to Third Edition, pp. z-zhr. 
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the main a sympathy theory of the social life, giving sym- 
pathy and the consciousness of resemblance primal impor- 
tance in the interpretation of group life. 

So many references have already been made to Pro- 
fessor Giddings's theories that it is unnecessary to discuss 
them here further, save to indicate their relation to the 
general psychological theory of society. It is evident that 
Giddings, like Tarde, has performed an invaluable work 
for sociology in calling attention to certain aspects of the 
social life whose significance had not been adequately em- 
phasized by other sociological writers. Giddings 's theories, 
in other words, are to be criticised only in so far as they 
are claimed to be a complete presentation of sociological 
truth. The system of sociology built upon them is very 
far from being complete; rather it is, like Tarde 's, merely 
certain chapters in the psychological theory of society. As 
we have already emphasized, sympathy and the conscious- 
ness of kind must be regarded simply as one factor or set 
of factors in our social life and not as an adequate state- 
ment of the whole. Sympathy and the consciousness of kind, 
in other words, must themselves be interpreted as instru- 
ments in the development of social life rather than its basis. 

Only a word is necessary as regards the place which 
Ward gives to sympathy in his system of sociological 
thought. Ward, as we have already noticed, makes the 
feelings primary in human mental and social life. But 
feeling is, as Ward acknowledges, a subjective and indi- 
vidualistic matter. Very naturally, therefore, Ward 
seizes upon sympathy as that phase of feeling which is 
favorable to others as the basis for all higher developments 
in the social life. It is sympathy, he finds, which makes 
possible altruism, and, hence, also sympathy which makes 
possible all humanitarian advances in society. The sym- 
pathetic feelings are, then, according to Ward, the essen- 
tially progressive forces in human social life.^ 

1 Pure Sociology, pp. 422-26, 450-54. 
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The Social Function of Sympathy. — As has been already 
pointed out, the feeling attitudes of individuals toward 
one another are all important in initiating and maintaining 
types of social coordination or adaptation between those 
individuals. Common feelings serve to reenforce and to 
fix common activities. Sympathy in the sense of common 
feeling we have already spoken of metaphorically as a sort 
of social cement. In a former chapter we have discussed 
the very important role of sympathy, in the sense of altru- 
istic feeling, in initiating and maintaining complex coor- 
dinations in groups of individuals. If feeling has any 
value whatsoever in the social life, then, there can be no 
question of the great importance of sympathetic feeling. 
The very word society (Latin, sodetas) originally meant 
** comradeship " and ** comradeship " implies i^mpathy, 
at least in the sense of fellow feeling if not in the sense of 
altruistic feeling. If we regard society as a mental fact, 
therefore, sympathy is very nearly coextensive with it. 
Nevertheless, as has just been said, sympathy must be 
regarded as functional to the social life rather than as its 
basis. Sympathy and sympathetic understanding (which 
we may define as understanding pliiiB sympathy) are neces- 
sary to build up all higher types of harmonious coordina- 
tions or relationships between individuals. It is sympathy, 
for example, which makes ea^ the development of those 
complex adaptations which we find beginning with the 
family group and ending, possibly, in the philanthropic 
activities which we find in a modem nation or great city. 
Without those tendencies to feel with and for others, which 
we gather together under the name of sympathy, it is in- 
conceivable that any high types of relationship between 
individuals could be initiated or could persist. To be sure, 
it may be said that we find much complex cooperation in 
modern society which is apparently not accompanied by 
sympathy between the individual cooperators. But even 
in such cases there is probably a certain amount of common 
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feeling among the individuals concerned and a high de- 
velopment of general altruistic tendencies in their perBon- 
alities. Cooperation, to be sure, is not inconsistent with 
self -interest, but no complex and stable types of oodperm- 
tion can be developed, so far as we know, upon a basis 
of self-interest alone. The attempts to develop forms of 
cooperation in modem society purely upon the basis of 
self-interest without any sympathetic or altruistic feeling 
being enlisted must be regarded as a serious mistake from 
the standpoint of pi^chology and sociology. Cooperation 
of stable and complex sorts has never existed, and can 
never exist in human society, without conscious efforts 
toward mutual helpfulness. Altruism is, therefore, the in- 
dispensable basis for all the higher forms of cooperation 
and this implies that i^mpathy in the sense of altruistio 
feeling as well as in the sense of fellow feeling, is a neoes* 
sary element in such forms of cooperation. Professor Gid^ 
dings has especially shown that conscious forms of coopera> 
tion depend upon the consciousness of kind which is only 
of course another way of showing that they depend upon 
sympathy. 

All this is equivalent to saying that sympathy is more 
or less an element to be found in practically all forms of 
coadaptation between individuals, or of social coordination, 
from the lowest to the highest, and that, like imitation, it 
is a practically universal instrument for developing the 
social life both on the side of maintaining social order and 
on the side of furthering social progress. Let us see briefly 
in what ways sympathy functions in both of these aspects 
of the social life. 

Sympathy as a Factor in Maintaining Social Order. — 
While the actual organization of society is perhaps not the 
work of sympathy, but is rather, as has already been 
pointed out, primarily the work of instinct and habit func- 
tioning especially through imitation, yet after any organiza- 
tion of society has been achieved, then the role of sympathy 
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ia that of a social bond of primary importance between 
all members of the group. It conduces to the solidarity 
of the group, for the solidarity of feeling reenf orces the 
solidarity of life. Not only the family group, but all nat- 
ural, genetic groups may be rightly regarded, therefore, 
as knit together by the bonds of sympathy. The conscious- 
ness of kind here again, of course, is very manifest as a 
cohesive element The sentiment of kinship, which is but 
a specialized form of sympathy, has played the moat con- 
spicuous part in all ages in maintaining the unity and 
continuity of the life of groups. The '* blood bond '' be- 
tween the members of primitive groups was, of course, a 
form of the consciousness of kinship, a powerful expression 
in those communities of natural or instinctive sympathy 
between their members. As sympathy and the conscious- 
ness of kind function thus to maintain the unity and 
continuity of the life of groups, so they also function to 
maintain habits and customs which have become associated 
with the activities of the group. Under such circumstances 
sympathetic feeling becomes a powerful conservative so- 
cial force, helping to maintain institutions and usages from 
generation to generation in ways which we have already 
discussed. 

But even in the most advanced societies, in which the 
sentiment of kinship no longer plays so conspicuous a 
part, sympathy is, nevertheless, a cohesive force which can 
in no degree be dispensed with. It is for this reason that all 
social groups and classes seek to cultivate sympathy among 
their members. It is doubtful indeed, as was long ago 
pointed out, whether moral obligations would be met in hu- 
man society were it not for sympathy. If self-interest did 
not prompt the meeting of such obligations, then, the disin- 
terested tendencies of human nature, of which S3rmpathy 
is among the more conspicuous, must be relied upon as 
motives for meeting such obligations. To a very consid- 
erable extent, therefore, the moral or social order depends 
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upon sympathy. This, however, was long ago set forth 
by Adam Smith and other English moralists; and it must 
be acknowledged that morality, as we understand it^ could 
not exist in human society without altruistic feeling. Sym- 
pathy, both in the sense of common feeling and in the 
sense of altruistic feeling, is, therefore, a powerful factor 
in maintaining any given social order. 

Sympathy as a Factor in Progress. — ^As we have already 
noted, conscious changes in human society can be satis- 
factorily brought about only by the enlistment of the feel- 
ings upon the side of the change.^ Feeling, as has already 
been emphasized, is a necessary element in the achievement 
of any complex adjustment in human life, because it func- 
tions to sanction such adjustment upon its individual or 
organic side. Now, the sympathetic feelings are obviously 
those which can be most easily enlisted on the side of 
changes advantageous to the group. The constant appeal 
in any reform movement in human society, therefore, is 
to the sympathies; and it is successful enlistment of the 
sympathies in behalf of reformative changes which has ac- 
complished much of the social and political progress of the 
past two centuries. As Ward insists, the great humanitar- 
ian reforms of the Nineteenth Century are to be explained 
largely through ** the growth of sympathy in the human 
breast."^ The appeal on behalf of those who suffer wrong 
and oppression has been mainly an appeal to sympathetic 
emotions. The moral and mental soil, as Ward says, into 
which the reformer and agitator have successfully cast 
the seeds of many social movements, has been the soil of 
sympathy and humanitarian sentiment. So conspicuous, 
indeed, has been the growth of sympathy and altruism 
within the past century and so many have been the changes 
apparently wrought by it, certainly at least sanctioned 
by it, that one is not surprised to find a declarati on like 

1 See Chapter X. 

2 Op. cit., p. 452. 
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Sutherland's that " the law of sympathy has been the law 
of progress."^ Sutherland, however, goes through the 
whole range of living creatures from the lowest to the 
highest in order to get proofs for his thesis, and his con- 
clusion is that '' the sympathetic type is the one which is 
more and more distinctly emergent as we ascend in the 
animal scale."' This is, indeed, what we should expect 
seeing, as we have already shown, that mind in all its forms 
and aspects is more and more emergent as we ascend in 
the scale of life as a device or instrument for perfecting the 
life-process. Sympathy in all of its forms is, however, but 
one aspect of mind and is, therefore, but one of many 
mental instruments increasingly used for the mediation, 
control and perfectioning of the life-process. 

Of course, it is the higher or intellectual forms of sym- 
pathy which are chiefly conspicuous as instruments of 
progress. It is especially sympathy in its forms of ethical 
love ' and the love of humanity which plays a conspicuous 
part in alleviating miseries and opening the doors of op- 
portunity to all classes in civilized societies. To be sure, 
sympathy has always reenforced what Drummond calls 
** the struggle for the life of others," that is, altruistic 
impulses and activities. From the mother's care of her 
child to the martyr's sacrifice of himself for the sake of 
humanity, sympathetic feeling has been an undoubted, con- 
stant factor in the reenforcement of altruistic activity. It 

1 Origin and Qrowth of the Moral Inatinci, Vol. I, p. 10. 

^Ihid., VoL I, p. 291. Cf. Darwin's remark (Deictni of Man, 
p. 122): "Thoie communities which included the greatest number 
of the most sympathetic members would flourish best and rear the 
greatest number of offspring." 

a By " ethical love " is meant unselfish devotion to the welfare of 
others.' This is, of course, not merely a matter of feeling (sym- 
pathy), but even more of will. But sjrmpathy in the sense of altru- 
istic feeling may be said to lie back of ethical love in the way 
already explained. The lofve of humanity is only the expansion of 
ethical love. 
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is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a humanitarian 
writer like Henry Dnunmond finds that love is the ** su- 
preme dynamic." ^ In a sense this is true, that is, in the 
sense that ethical love must very largely prompt and sanc- 
tion all the highest efforts for the welfare of humanity or 
even of individuals. But in another sense sympathy and 
love are but imperfect instruments for bringing about the 
highest type of adjustment in society. They should always 
be present, to be sure, in all reform movements, in all 
humanitarian work, whether for a class or for individuals; 
but as sympathy unguided by reason often leads to efforts 
which are demoralizing to individuals, so sympathy and 
even the love of humanity must be controlled by reason. 
There is much evidence to show that maudlin i^mpathy 
with the oppressed classes in society may be as demoraliz- 
ing to those classes as unwise philanthropy is to individuals. 
The experience of the American people in dealing with the 
negro is indeed very good evidence of this. Sympathy and 
love are not always progressive forces in human society. 
They may work at times retrogressively. They need to be 
controlled by reason. However, one must admit that the 
great increase of sympathy and altruism in modem civ- 
ilized society is probably the surest guarantee of continued 
progress and of the ultimate social adjustment of all classes 
in a perfectly coordinated and harmonized social life. 

The Expansion of Sympathy, — ^We have already spoken 
of the increase of sympathy and altruism in society as one 
of the large factors in social progress. But how, it may be 
asked, does sympathy increase? Does it not increase sim- 
ply as activities become more widely extended, that is, 
is not the increase of sympathy a result of higher social 
organization and of more extended altruistic activities in 
society rather than vice versa? To a certain extent, of 

1 The Ascent of Man, p. 210. For Drummond's full argument, 
read the whole of Chap. VII on "The Struggle for the Life of 
Others." 
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course, the growtk of sympathy, like the growth of all 
feeling, is merely a result of the growth of activities real- 
ized. If we want people to have similar feelings, that is, 
to have organic sympathy with each other, we have only 
usually to get them to act alike. If we want to get one 
individual to entertain an altruistic feeling for another, 
it is notorious that one of the best ways to accomplish 
this result is to get that individual to do something for 
the other. Even altruistic feeling very oftentimes lags 
behind and is an accompaniment or resultant of altruistic 
activity rather than otherwise. 

However, the reader will remember that we have in- 
sisted that feeling attitudes practically mark the beginning, 
as well as the end of activities, that they have to do with 
the initiation of activity, that is, with the selection of 
impulses which are allowed to develop, as well as with the 
guiding of developed activity. Sympathetic feeling, there- 
fore, has a very real part in the initiation of practical 
social activities of an altruistic character. Moreover, in 
man activities of many sorts are gone through imaginatively 
before being realized in actual social practice. The im- 
agination, therefore, hsa a great deal to do with the de- 
velopment of feeling. Sympathy in mankind is, therefore, 
largely developed through the imagination and the under- 
standing. Hence, as Professor Oiddings has insisted, the 
expansion of our consciousness of mental and moral simi- 
larities and identities between ourselves and our fellow 
human beings has much to do with the expansion of our 
sympathies. We cannot, indeed, as has already been in- 
sisted, sympathize with those whom we do not understand 
and whom we do not conceive to be in a certain measure 
like ourselves. On the other hand, sympathy while not in- 
evitable, is apt to arise spontaneously between those who 
know and understand their mental and moral resemblances, 
that is, their similarities in nature and in destiny. The 
growth of empathy, therefore, in mankind has been very 
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largely due to the growth of intelligence, and the expansion 
of sympathy has accompanied the expansion of the con- 
sciousness of kind. 

Supplementary to these ideas of Professor Giddings, 
are those of Kidd, who insists that the great expansion of 
sympathy and altruism in Western Civilization has been 
due very largely to the influence of Christianity.^ Kidd 
is undoubtedly right in this contention, because a leading, 
if not the distinguishing mark of Christianity, has been 
its insistence upon the essential moral and spiritual iden- 
tity of all men. Christianity has insisted upon the brother- 
hood, that is, the essential kinship of all mankind, and at 
the same time upon the essential oneness in moral condi- 
tion of all men before God. In brief, Christianity has 
taken the sympathies and sentiments natural to the family 
group and given them a humanity-wide expansion. It 
has made the bonds of sympathy, love and altruism which 
are naturally characteristic of the family, the ethical bonds 
of all humanity. The development of the perception of 
the moral and spiritual similarities in natiu'e and in destiny 
of all humanity which has accompanied the growth of 
Christianity has undoubtedly been responsible for the de- 
velopment of most, if not all, of modem human itarianism, 
or, in other words, as Kidd says, for the growth of that 
fund of altruism with which our civilization has become 
eciuipped and which, as we have already said, is the basis 
for the largest hopes which one may reasonably entertain 
for the humanity of the future. 

The Social Function of Charity,^ — Charity as the form 
of altruism which shows itself in social help for the weaker 
members of society may be regarded as an expression of 
sympathetic feeling or emotions. As a concrete expression 

1 Social Evolution, Chaps. IX, X. 

2 See the writer's article in Charities and The Commons (now 
The Survey), January 4, 1908, on "The Functions of Chuity in 
Modern Society," for fuller discussion. 
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of sympathy in human society, therefore, the working of 
charity at its best will illustrate the function of sympathy. 
As we have already noted, charity may lead to grave evils 
in society. It may perpetuate the degraded, the unfit, the 
wicked and the worthless. But when guided by intelli- 
gence, charity is capable not only of performing a useful 
function but the very highest social function. The func- 
tions of scientific or rational charity in modem society may 
perhaps be reduced to three types. The first work of ra* 
tional charity is evidently to help those out of adjustment 
with society to get adjusted if possible, that is to reclaim 
the socially weak when they are capable of being reclaimed. 
The second function of a rational charity is to care for 
all that cannot be reclaimed in such a way that they will 
encumber least present and future generations, but also 
in such a way as not to injure the finer, that is, the altru- 
istic, feelings and sentiments of society. It is as much the 
work of charity to segregate the hopelessly weak and de- 
generate, to remove them from free society, as it is to 
reclaim the temporarily weak. The third function of char- 
ity is to remove the sources of human misery by searching 
out and removing its causes. Preventive philanthropy 
which tries to stop the making of the unfit through rational 
eugenics, through the education and training of the indi- 
vidual and through the improvement of social conditions, 
is, of course, the highest form of charity. 

Modern scientific charity itself, needless to add, is per- 
forming in larger and larger measure all three of the above 
functions in modem society. It illustrates, therefore, at 
its best the working or functioning of sympathy as an in- 
strument of social progress. Scientific charity, therefore, 
deserves the interest and support of all civilized communi- 
ties as a scientific means not only of alleviating human mis- 
ery but of furthering human progress. 

Snmmary. — Sympathy in the sense of induced feeling 
is one of the simplest types of mental interaction between 
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individuals. It is a practically universal accompaniment of 
all coordinated activity between them. In the sense 
of altruistic feeling or emotion sympathy is a mental atti- 
tude favorable to the development of the higher and more 
harmonious types of social coordination and cooperation. 
It is, therefore, the feeling which especially reenforces 
activities which are favorable to the group as a whole. 
While sympathy in the organic sense is practically a feel- 
ing accompaniment of all forms of association, it is sympa- 
thy in the sense of altruistic feeling which mediates the 
more complex activities of group life and especially those 
activities which demand some sacrifice on the part of the 
individual. Sympathy in this sense has accompanied all 
altruistic activities in society from the simplest up, but 
it is especially the higher forms of such sympathy, as hu- 
manitarian sentiment and ethical love, which have been 
definitely progressive forces in man's social life. Crude 
forms of sympathy, like the sentiment of kinship, seemingly 
function in an almost wholly conservative way, but the 
higher forms, like the love of humanity, especially when 
guided and controlled by the reason, become most important 
instruments of progress. Our whole conception of sym- 
pathy in the social life of man must be, therefore, a 
functional one. It is a mental element which we may de- 
scribe as the primitive social cement, but which develops 
with the expanding process of life into one of the chief 
instruments for maintaining social order and solidarity on 
the one hand and bringing about progressive changes on 
the other. It would seem that its place in developed so- 
cial life can be regarded as subordinate only to reason. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SOCIAL MIND, SOCIAIi CONSCIOUSNESS, PUBLIC OPINION 

AND I*OPlJIJlB WIliL 

The Concept of the Social Mind. — There are two extreme 
views of the psychical life, or mind, in society. One is 
the individualistic view that the mind or consciousm^as of 
the individual is something entin^ly separate, a unique 
isolated thinp, each individual mind being related in no 
onranic or vital way to other minds. This view, while still 
ehampioncil, is practically a psycholopcal view of the 
Eighte(*nth and Ninetei*nth Century which now has but little 
scientific evidence in its favor.* We have already endeav- 
ored to show that the individual mind is not isolated but 
a part of the lander whole, the content of individual con- 
sciousnem beinf? almost entirely derived from heredity, or 
the physical life-proc<»as, on the one side, and from society, 
or the social life-proci^ss, on the other side. 

The other extreme view is that the individual mind 
is only a part of some over-soul, a real social min<l outside 
of the individual. This view ofTers the hypothesis that 
there is a consciousness over and above individual con- 
tciousness of which we cannot be conscious, but of which 
we ari» in some mysterious way a part. This mystical view 

1 It hmji lately boon roYlYed by ProfoMor Fiti^ in a mndiflod form 
in htfl IndivulualiMtn, a book whoMs psychological pcMtulatc is iho 
rMmtially self- regarding nature of coniiciouiin<*flM. St«e the writer's 
review of the work in the Intrmntional Journal of Kthicn for April. 
1{I12. pp. 34R ft2; also Mead's review in PByckological BulUtin, Vol. 
VIII. pp. 323>28. 
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is not, so far as the writer knows, endorsed by any socio- 
logical thinker, although strangely enough it has received 
support as a tentative hypothesis from a prominent psy- 
chologist, Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall.* 

The truth would seem to lie somewhere between these 
two extremes. Mind has both its individual and its social as- 
pects. As we have shown, the individual mind is very 
largely a social product, but on the other hand the indi- 
vidual alone is a center of conscious experience. The in- 
dividual alone thinks, feels and wills. Society as a group 
of individuals carrying on a common life-process thinks, 
feels and wills only through its individual members. So- 
ciety, as we have already repeatedly emphasized, must 
be thought of as a complex unity made up of many indi- 
vidual psychic units that are in interaction, continually 
affecting and modifying each other, so that the only unity 
which we have in society is a unity of process. It is pos- 
sible that this is the only sort of unity which science may 
be able to find in the individual, but for the present the in- 
dividual appears to be a different sort of unity than so- 
ciety. The individual consciousness is unified both struc- 
turally and functionally. The mental life of groups is 
unified only functionally. 

This is equivalent to saying that there is a collective 
mental life, but no such thing as a social mind in the same 
sense in which there is an individual mind. The phrase 
social mind, however, has come into general use not only 
in sociological writings but also in popular speech. Let 
us note, therefore, that all that can be meant by it is the 
psychical aspect of society. It is the psychical side of the 
social process. The term social mind, in other words, is a 
convenient term to express the mental unity of our so- 
cial life. This unity is a very real thing and even thoujrl' 
the term social mind is open to many objections becans^ 

1 See his Instinct and Reason^ pp. 65-7 ; also Consciousness, pp. 
173-80. 
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of possible misunderstandings, it is certainly convenient to 
have such a term to describe the functional unity which 
arises from the interaction between many individual minds. 
Professor Cooley has compared the unity of the social mind 
to the unity of the music of an orchestra which though 
it comes from many different instruments and is made up 
from divergent but related sounds is a harmonious whole. 
** The unity of the social mind/' Professor Cooley rightly 
says, ** consists not in agreement but in organization, in 
the fact of reciprocal influence or causation among its parts 
by virtue of which everything that takes place in it is con- 
nected with everything else, and so is an outcome of the 
whole. ' * * This conception of the social mind "as due to 
organization or coordination between the activities of many 
individual minds is somewhat in advance of the conception 
of Professor Giddings, who considers the social mind to 
be essentially ** the concert of thought, emotion and will " 
of individual minds,* although this conception of Professor* 
Giddings is not essentially different from that of Professor 
Cooley. 

It is chiefly convenient to retain the term, the social 
mind, in sociological discussions because of the fact that 
we retain other analogous terms, such as social conscious- 
ness, public opinion and popular will. If it is allowable 
in scientific usage to speak of social consciousness and 
public opinion, it should certainly be allowable to speak 
of the social mind, provided that we understand that that 
term is simply a name for the mental life, the pi^chical 
unity, of society. 

Social Consciousness. — Rejecting the m3r8tical idea that 
there \a a social consciousness over and above the conscious- 

1 Social Organization, p. 4. 

i Elements of Sociology, p. 120; Historical and Descriptive Boei' 
ology, p. 185. See the excellent discussion of the conception of the 
social mind in Davis's Psychological Interpretations of Bodetf, 
Chap. V. 
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neas of the individual, there remain two rational meHTiingt 
for the phrase social consciousness. In the first place we 
may mean by social consciousness simply one aspetot of 
individual consciousness. Practically all consdonsnesB of 
the human individual is socially conditioned and f unctioDB 
toward social ends. In this sense practically all the con- 
sciousness which we find in society ia sociaL^ Aa has 
already been repeatedly said, practically all consciousneBB 
has its individual and its social aspects, and these two 
aspects of consciousness are in several ways correlatives. 
As Professor Cooley says social consciousness in the sense 
of awareness of society is inseparable from self -conscious- 
ness, because we can hardly think of ourselves except in 
reference to a social group of some sort Social conscious- 
ness in this sense becomes the correlative of individual con- 
sciousness.' But it is evident that this consciousness of 
others and of the relations of one's activity to the activity 
of others may assume a higher form. It may itself become 
a cooperative activity involving many individual minds. 
Hence, we come to the second rational meaning which 
may be given to the phrase social consciousness, and that 
is a consciousness of social solidarity, a general awareness 
on the part of each individual in a group of a given so- 
cial situation. This is the usual sense in which the phrase 
social consciousness is used by popular sociological writers.* 
It is a social state, in other words, in which each individual 
of a group is conscious of the relation of his activities 
to the activities of the whole group. Such a social state 

1 Cf. the statement of Professor Ames in the article already re- 
ferred to {Psychological Bulletiny Vol. VIII, p. 416): "Our minds 
are fashioned in a social medium and our intellectual operations 
are conversations from first to last." 

2 This is the chief sense in which Professor Cooley uses the term. 
He employs "public consciousness" for the second meaning men- 
tioned. See his Social Orpanisation^ Chap. I. 

s As when one speaks of arouBing " social consciousness " regard- 
ing some evil, as, e.g., child labor. 
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might perhaps better be called a state of social self-con- 
sciousness than a state of social consciousness. It implies 
a heightening both of the individual's consciousness of him- 
self and of his consciousness of others. As all consciousness 
exists to mediate activity such a state of consciousness evi- 
dently functions especially to mediate complex types of 
social activity. Under such conditions, the activities of 
the members of a group can be coordinated more accurately 
than under conditions of lower consciousness. 

Social consciousness in this sense evidently marks mainly 
very complex stages of social evolution. It characterizes 
chiefly recent social developments in modem civilized so- 
cieties. It would seem as though the most highly evolved 
societies of the present are moving rapidly toward a con- 
dition of social self-consciousness in which conscious efforts 
will be made by the individuals comprising the social 
group to control their whole collective life-process. Such 
a state of social self -consciousness should make possible a 
better collective adaptation of all members of modem so- 
cieties to the conditions of social existence. Sociology it- 
self may be regarded as but one manifestation of this 
increasing social self -consciousness. All the efforts of gov- 
ernmental bureaus in gathering reports of crops, of me- 
teorological conditions, of social and economic conditions 
in this and other countries are, of course, but manifesta- 
tions of this tendency to bring all phases of the social life 
under conscious control. 

One cannot doubt that the growth of social conscious- 
ness in this sense is perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in modem history, since it expresses the tendency to 
bring all phases of our collective life under conscious con- 
trol. Hitherto mind has seemingly occupied itself more in 
securing individual adjustment than in securing the adjust- 
ment of large groups to the requirements of their existence. 
As has already been pointed out, consciousness itself is 
becoming more completely socialized by becoming more 
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completely enlisted in the work of social adaptation. In 
this sense all modern society seems to be moving toward a 
stage of collectivism or socialism, involving not so much 
the public ownership of the means of producing material 
goods as the socialization of individual consciousness, mak- 
ing it primarily an instrument for the carrying on of 
the social life-process rather than an individual life- 
process.^ There are not wanting, of course, skeptics who 
tell us that such a socialization of individual consciousness 
is- impossible and others who tell us that if achieved it 
could only result in social awkwardness rather than in real 
efficient control over the collective life-process. Be this 
as it may, we have only to note as scientific students of 
society the increasing growth of social self-consciousness, 
that is, the increasing socialization of individual conscious- 
ness, and that all this increase of social consciousness func- 
tions toward the bringing about of more complex, more 
exact and more efficient coordinations between individuals 
and between groups and their environment. 

Public Opinion. — Highly dynamic societies control social 
activities by what is known as public opinion. Public opin- 
ion is not found to any extent in savage and barbarous 
societies, because social tradition t^kes its place. By pub- 
lic opinion we mean a more or less rational collective judg- 
ment formed by the action and reaction of many individual 
opinions upon one another. Such collective opinion func- 
tions in the lift of the ^roup, as has already been pointed 
out, quite as individual opinion functions in individual life. 
Just as the individual has to form more or less rational 
opinions or judgments in order to build up a new activity 

1 Cf. Mr. H. G. Wells's definition or description of his own social- 
ism {First and Last Things, p. 132) : "Socialism is to me no more 
and no less than the awakening of a collective consciousness in 
humanity, a collective will and a collective mind " — a conception 
of socialism which, however, would scarcely satisfy the party which 
has appropriated the name. 
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or habit, so masses of men usually have also to come to some 
collective conscious opinion before some practical course 
of social activity is entered upon. Otherwise social activ- 
ities can scarcely be mediated by consciousness. 

Professor Cooley, in his book on Social Organization, has 
rightly emphasized that public opinion implies, not so much 
that general agreement has been reached, as that there is a 
certain co5rdination and organization of individual opin- 
ions. Public opinion implies, therefore, no absolute agree- 
ment or uniformity, but rather organization of the opinions 
and judgments of individuals. Therefore, public opinion 
need not represent, as has so often been claimed by soci- 
ologists and social psychologists, the judgment acquiesced 
in by the lowest member of the group making the opinion, 
but it may well represent the matured opinion of leaders 
and specialists after these have reacted with their public. 
Inasmuch as public opinion functions to coordinate activ- 
ity, no absolute uniformity is needed in order to secure 
such a coordination of activity, but rather- a harmonious 
trend among the various elements which make up public 
opinion. Professor Cooley cites as an instance the state of 
opinion in the United States regarding slavery at the out- 
break of the Civil War. He says ** no general agreement 
had been reached; but the popular mind became or- 
ganized with reference to the matter until a certain ripe- 
ness regarding it had been reached." * This conception of 
public opinion as '' an organization of separate individual 
judgments, a cooperative product of communication and 
reciprocal influence," functioning itself to bring about 
some new social coordination, is unquestionably the con- 
ception which is in harmony with the whole psychology 
of the social life which has thus far been set forth in this 
book. 

The Development of Public Opinion, — So much has been 
written upon public opinion, its growth, its development 

1 Op. dt.. Chap. XII, p. 401. 
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aitd giu'])U><!C tJaat the only excuse for saying anytJiing 
farther regarding the matter is to bring our ciinct^piioQ 
nptHi this important topic into harmouy u-ith whnt h«s 
already been aaid regarding the psychical life of society. 
Ik ifl evident that the growth of public opinion as an im- 
portant factor or insbunicnt in the social life depends 
quite entirely upon the freedom of iptercotninnnieatioii, of 
insamnlstion and response, which we have already dis- 
cnawd in Chapter VIII under tlie head of " the psychical 
itaechaniHtQ of social change." Without free apeech, free 
pnblie <^ticiani, a free press and free discuasion, the fai^ 
eat developmeDt of public opinioo is impossible, sinoe pub- 
lic opinion is formed by the action and reaction of mai^ 
i^wrate private ja^c^iifiiils. Profeesor Giddings is right 
in plftimJTig that the highest typ6 of public opinion, that 
is, rational public opinion, depends for its development 
upon the right of &ee diseosnon, free speech, freedom 
of amemblage and the like. He perhaps goes too far, how- 
ever, in saying Uiat in those countries where free discuanon, 
free speech and freedom of assemblage are interdicted 
there can be no true public opinion.' It is true that under 
such conditions public opinion can never reach its highest 
and fullest development; hut often in cimntries where the 
censorship of the press is very rigorous and where free 
assemblage is interdicted there are socially many means 
of intercommunication between individuals. Indeed, inter- 
communication can go on, although in no very rational 
form, upon the level of mere sugEestion. It is probable, 
therefore, that even in countries where the mechanism o£ 
free intercommunication is intcnlictcd there may still 
form a true public opinion though it may not he of the 
highest rationality.' This we seemingly see both in France 
before the Revolution and in Russia. In such cases, how- 

I Principles of Sociology, p. 13fi. 

1 Professor Cooley says ^op. eit., p. 100) ; "Gveil in prison there 
is public opinion unong tlie inmates." 
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ever, public opinion is of a very low order of rationality 
anil is powerless to effect social changes. The results of 
such interference in the conscious mechanism of social 
change have already been fully discussed in the theory of 
revolutions. The free functioning of public opinion in 
societies is on the whole a safeguard against violent and 
revolutionary social changes since it always represents the 
coordination of many separate individual judgments and, 
therefore, the more or less rational attempt to control col- 
lective action. We may conclude then that anything that 
interferes with the moans of intercommunication interferes 
with the proper development of public opinion and so ulti- 
mately interferes with the wholesome and rational growth 
of social life itself. 

The Social Function of Public Opinion, — We have 
already said that the social function of public opinion is 
to mediate in the transition from one type of social activity 
to another. It is a selective process which has to do with 
the building up of new coordinations in society. This is, 
of course, equivalent to saying that public opinion is a 
very important means of adjustment in the higher forms 
of social life. Upon public opinion in the later stages of 
development, therefore, come to rest custom, law and many 
other social institutions. It is a mistake, of course, to trace 
laws, customs and folkways back to the public opinion of 
primitive groups, because, as has already been pointed out, 
laws, customs and folkways very often get their original 
start from certain instinctive reactions or accidental ad- 
justments on the part of groups; but in the later stages 
of social development, especially in free societies, public 
opinion modifies profoundly all customs, laws and institu- 
tions. In these later stages of social development, there- 
fore, the social order comes to rest more or less upon public 
opinion and may be, indeed very often is, the creation of 
public opinion in the sense that public opinion has been 
the decisive element which has brought about certain types 
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of social activity and relationship. The tendency in free 
societies is undoubtedly to brin^ custom, laws and all in- 
stitutional forms under the control of public opinion.^ In 
such societies public opinion may be regarded as the ehief 
instrument of social control, inasmuch, as in such aocietiei 
government very largely rests upon public opinion* Just 
what rank shall be given to public opinion as a means of 
social control is, however, a suborcUnate question. The 
more important fact to note is that public opinion is pl^r- 
ing an increasing part in all social regulation and oontroL 
It seems capable, indeed, of accomplishing things which 
government and law are quite ineffective in accomplishing. 
For example, rational marriages in society can probably 
never be brought about effectively through l^islation or 
governmental regulation, but a powerful public opinion 
regarding the conditions under which marriage should take 
place, backed by a public sentiment which is shared by 
practically all, many believe, with good reason, could secure 
the rational regulation, and so the socialization, of the in- 
stitution of marriage. The bringing of a larger and larger 
number of matters in our social life under the control of 
public opinion is, therefore, to be welcomed, if it is pos- 
sible to have such free discussion that the more rational 
judgments of men shall come to find expression in public 
opinion. Many of the most important problems before s(v 
ciety apparently await their solution through the develop- 
ment of a rational public opinion. Not only the nmrriage 
problem, but in the United States the temperance problem, 
the negro problem, the immigration problem and many 
others must be solved, if solved at all, by intelligent public 
opinion. 

A word only need be said upon the guidance and means 
of formation of public opinion, a topic upon which much 
has been written. If public opinion plays such an im- 



1 Cf. Cooley, o;». rit.. Chap. XI. 
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portant part in the adjustments of modem societies, then, 
the social importance of the guidance and means of forma- 
tion of public opinion is manifest. Increasingly, in the 
large complex social groups of the modern world the guid- 
ance and formation of public opipion is a function of the 
press. The pulpit, the lecture platform, and the popular 
assembly seem to be playing a less and less important part 
in the formation of public opinion. To the press, including 
in that term not only newspapers but books and magazines, 
belongs the preponderant part in the guidance and forma- 
tion of public opinion. Yet it is notorious that the press 
to-day is very largely upon a commercial basis, and is 
frequently managed to serve individual ends rather than 
to meet social needs. If we are to leave the control and 
regulation of much in society to public opinion, it is evi- 
dent that society must devise some way in which th« press 
shall itself be socially controlled — a system of censorship 
or control over the press which shall allow for social de- 
velopment, and yet keep entirely within the limits of social 
advantage. This is one of the most important concrete 
problems of present social life and one toward the solution 
of which as yet few steps have been taken. 

The Popular Will. — Social judgment as reached in col- 
lective opinion must issue in colhM»tive action, just as indi- 
vidual judgment issues in individual action. We give the 
name popular will, or social will, to those decisions which 
have been reached through public discussion and the for- 
mation of a public opinion. As has already been said, the 
popular will is simply the coordination of the activities of 
the group in a given direction. Like social consciousness 
and public opinion, the popular will represents, therefore, 
an organization and coordination of many activities of a 
group so that they issue in securing a unified result. The 
whole process of a group carrying on a collective life is, of 
course, a process of will or activity. Just how far such 
activities are mediated by social self -consciousness and 
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pablic opinion deppnds upon tlu' stage of social evolution. 
It is apparently only in the higher groups that definite 
social choice and decision become very conspicuous. While 
group will has been an inaeparable concomitant of group 
life from the beKinninp, yet the popular will of recent tim«a 
is so mnch more a conscious matter that it seems a relativply 
new thing, and in a eertnin sense group action that is defi- 
nitely mediated and controlli'd by .social self-conseiousticwi 
and public opinion in a different affair from the Hoeial 
action which is mcdiatetl by instinct, custom or trailition. 
Popular will in this higher sense of <leliheratc aoeiiil choii-i-, 
like social self-consciousness and public opinion, must br* 
regarded as a relatively late product of social develoiiint-iil. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE FOBMS OF ASSOCIATION 



We have repeatedly spoken throughout this text of the 
forms of association. There remain certain things which 
must be said in order to clear up this phrase and the nu- 
merous references which we have made in connection with 
it. First of all, of course, comes the question, AVhat do we 
mean by forms of association! 

What is a Form of AssociatioiiT — A form of association 
is simply a type of coordination or coadaptation between 
individuals. It is the form of relationship to one 
another which individuals take on in carrying on some 
phase of a common life. As has already been said, it is 
larfrely to be accredited to Professor Simmel that more at- 
tention has recently been paid to this important phase of 
the social life.* Simmel, however, maintains, as we have 
already seen, that the form of association must be studied 
as an abstract or empty form by itself, and that such study 
alone constitutes sociology. Without denying that valuable 
results of a certain order might be secured from this sort 
of social geometry, as Simmel himself calls it, it must be 
evident that there are grave limitations to the value of such 
study for understanding the collective life of man. Socie- 
ties are living unities. Their abstract or empty forms can- 
not be studied by themselves with any great profit any 
more than the abstract forms of plants and animals can be. 

1 See his Soziologie: Untcrauchungen Uher die Formen der Ver- 
gcaellschaftung. The major part of this work appeared as articles 
in the American Journal of Sociology (Vols. II-XVI), and so is 
accessible to the English reader. 
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Just as the biologist finds himself forced to take account of 
the whole life-process at every moment in accounting for 
any given organic form, so the sociologist will find himself 
forced to take account of the whole social life-process in 
accounting for any social form. The forms in which indi- 
viduals associate or by which they are held together in 
groups iVergesellschaftung)y considered as empty forms, 
can yield no very valuable knowledge of the social life-proc- 
ess, unless the psychic factors of instinct, feeling and in- 
telligence, which give rise to these forms, are studied in 
connection with them. A geometry of the forms of plants, 
for example, would tell us little about the processes of 
plant life. So a geometry of the forms of association will 
tell us little about the processes of social life. What is 
needed is, of course, a study of the psychology of these 
forms of association or types of coadaptation among indi- 
viduals. Professor Simmel himself, indeed, while profes- 
sing to treat simply of the forms of association as such, goes 
very largely into the psychology of these forms, and this 
is by far the most valuable part of his contribution to 
sociology.^ 

It follows from what has been said that the mere empty 
form, we might almost say the geometric form, of social 
groups is not alone to be considered, but also all the ele- 
ments at any given moment which make forms of associa- 
tion in any way peculiar in themselves. Forms of associa- 
tion are, therefore, synonymous with forms of group life. 
They include not only such empty forms as superiority and 
subordination, equality, hierarchy and the like, but many 
concrete groups which must be classed as distinct types of 
coadaptation between individuals. 

The Practical Importance of Forms of Association, — 
As Simmel and many other sociologists have emphasized, 
the way in which people are associated together is fre- 

^ Cf. the writer's review of Professor Simmel's Soziologie in the 
Economic Bulletin for March, 11)10. 
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quently very influential in determining their behavior.* 
Human nature is such a complex affair that the reactions 
which may be called forth in any one individual will vary 
indefinitely according to the way in which he happens to be 
associated with other individuals. Many a person, for ex- 
ample, who is a model member of society in a subordinate 
position may become an altogether dangerous individual in 
a position of superiority or authority. The reactions be- 
tween the same individuals when they associate upon a 
basis of equality may be very different from when they 
associate, say, as masters and slaves. More and more stu- 
dents of society are discovering that what the forms of 
association are is a very important matter in human social 
life.^ One of the practical tasks of sociology must undoubt- 
edly be to discover those forms of association which are 
most likely to call forth the highest and best development 

1 Cf . Ross, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 116f. 

2 It is these facts which have led some sociological writers to 
claim that social phenomena are distinct from organic and mental 
phenomena, and that sociology is absolutely distinct from biology 
and psychology (the distinction being not one of problems, but of an 
entirely different order of phenomena). This seems to be the posi- 
tion of Professor Hobhouse in his recent work. Social Evolution and 
Political Theory (pp. 30-4), a book which l.as come into my hands 
too late to be of any assistance in phrasing my own theories, but 
which I find to be in general remarkably in harmony with them. 
However, the importance of social organization, or of forms of 
association (which I fully concede) does not absolutely separate 
sociology from biology and psychology; for the only principles of 
explanation which sociology can invoke must be found in the facts 
and principles of the two antecedent sciences. Thus while the same 
persons will behave very differently under monogamy or polygamy, 
slavery or frecnlom, the explanation of their behavior is to be found 
in every case in the complex biological and psychological make-up of 
the individuals concerned, who respond in different ways to different 
stimuli. Thus theoretical sociology remains, as we said in the earlier 
chapters, the biology and futychology of the as8ociational proccBS, 
the study of the forms of association as such remaining a purely 
" formal " discipline. 
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of individual personality. Tho whole history of hninui 
progress is to some extent the history of trying different 
forms of association, because the talcing on of one form of 
institution and the sloughing off of another is just this proc- 
ess, looked at from one point of view, of testing fonos of 
association. 

Besides the practical value of understanding the forms 
of association, there is also, it is needless to point out, a 
large theoretical value in the study of such forms. If the 
study of several typical or Qornial Fonns of association, or 
types of coadaptation between individuals, is thorough 
enough, undoubtedly such study will reveal many of the 
principal laws of human association. As the author ha^ 
elsewhere attempted to demonstrate, " any form of niwiwiit. 
tion, or scK'ial group, which may be studied, if studied from 
the point of view of origin and development, whether it tw 
a family, a neighborhood group, n city, a state, a trade 
union, or a party, will serve to reveal many of the problems 
of sociology , . , and to illustrate concretely the laws 
and principles of social devflnpinent." ' To be sure, one 
could not learn thoroughly the processes of plant life by 
studying intensively just two or three typical plant forms, 
neither could one learn thoroughly the processes of the 
social life by studying intensively two or three typical forms 
of association. Nevertheless, one could scarcely understand 
the processes of plant life without some such intensive 
study ; nor can one understantl the social life without inten- 
sive study of concrete forms of a.<isoeiBtion, for the study of 
large social masses is attended with many difficulties which 
can only be overcome by constant reference to simpler 
anita. It is for this reason that many of the illustrations 
which we have used have been drawn from the family life. 
The family group, it may be added, because it is biological 
as well as psychological in its nature, and because it enlists 

> Sociology and Modern Nodal Problemg, p. 9. 
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so many of the original tendencies and capacities of the 
individual, is in many ways especially fitted to illustrate 
the psychological principles which underlie human asso- 
ciation. 

The Classification of the Forms of AsiociatioiL — The clas- 
sification of the forms of association has been attempted 
by a number of sociologists. No very great success, 
it must be confessed, has accompanied these attempts, 

because it is manifest that the types of coordination 
between individuals are as complex as human nature itself. 
Indeed, if our hypothesis of the expanding character of 
the social life-process is correct, we should scarcely expect 
that any exhaustive classification of the forms of association 
could be made. Only certain main lines of classification 
can be suggested. 

First of all, in attempting a classification of the forms 
of association we come upon the distinction between the 
sajictioncd and the unsanctioned forms. The sanctioned 
forms are types of relationship between individuals which 
have been reflected upon by the mass of the group, in which 
they occur, and agreed to. These sanctioned forms are, 
then, as we have already said, synonymous with human in- 
stitutions, because social sanctions can arise only after self- 
consciousness has appeared. They are not found in the 
social groups below man. The tendency is manifest in all 
advanced stages of social evolution to institutionalize all 
forms of association. Nevertheless, in even the most ad- 
vanced groups which we know there are many unsanctioned 
forms or groups. These are the spontaneous, unreflective 
types olf relationship between individuals. They especially 
characterize animal societies and the lower human groups, 
but in the form of the gang, the mob, factions, amusements, 
and conflicts they characterize also the most advanced 
human groups. It is, of course, frequently very difficult 
to decide whether any particular form of association be- 
longs to the sanctioned or unsanctioned class. There might, 
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for example, be some diflference of opinion as to whether the 
saloon and the brothel were institutions in western civiliza- 
tion or not. 

Cooley's Cldssification of the Fonns of Association. — 
Professor Cooley suggests a classification of the forms of 
association into primary and secondary forms. The pri- 
mary forms are those which are ** characterized by intimate 
face to face association and cooperation," such as, for ex- 
ample, the family, the play groups of children, and neigh- 
borhood or community groups.^ Beside these primary 
forms of association, there would be numerous secondary 
and more complex forms, characterized by cooperation, but 
not necessai'ily by face to face association. There is cer- 
tainly very considerable ditt'erence, as (jiddings has also in- 
sisted, between forms of association which involve presence 
and those which do not involve presence.^ The stimulus 
of personal presence, it has been abundantly shown, pro- 
duces very different types of reaction from what are found 
in those forms of association where there is not personal 
presence. As Professor Cooley shows, the forms of associa- 
tion which involve personal presence illustrate much more 
fully the psychological principles which lie at the basis 
of our social life than those forms of association which do 
not involve personal presence.^ It is possible, therefore, 
that a very satisfactory classification of the forms of asso- 
ciation might be worked out upon the basis of how far they 
involve personal presence. 

Ross's Classification. — Professor Ross has also suggested 
a very incomplete classification of the forms of association 
upon the basis of the amount of control and deliberation 
involved in social action.* He finds the lowest of all the 
forms of association to be the crowd, especially the excited 

1 Social Organization^ Chap. III. 

2 Principles of Sociologyy pp. 376 f. 
« Op. cit., Chaps. IV and V. 

< Foundations^ Chap. VI, 
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crowd, or mob. The public, or difipersed crowd, differs very 
much from the real crowd, because it does not involve the 
association of personal presence, and because it gives more 
opportunity for reflection and deliberation, though still 
comparatively unorganized. The mass meeting is, after the 
crowd, the next lowest form of association which involves 
personal presence, and shows slight organization, having a 
chairman who is supposed to exercise more or less control; 
then comes the deliberative assembly with a still higher 
organization, then the repri»sentative body, then many asso- 
ciations which do not involve personal presence and which 
are higher than the public, such as sects and parties. Fi- 
nally come corporations, industrial and cultural, including 
fraternal orders, trade unions, religious orders, and the 
state. The corporation Professor Ross evidently regards as 
the highest form of association from the standpoint of or- 
ganization, though he would restrain the power of the cor- 
porations by many free associations of lower degrees of 
social organization, because the overorganization which the 
corporation represents, whether it be the state, the church, 
the trade union or the business corporation is apt to en- 
croach too much upon the individuality of its members, 
reducing men to ciphers.* 

While Professor Ross's classiflcation of the forms of as- 
sociation is evidently very incomplete, and is probably 
intended as scarcely more than a suggestion, there is in it 
a possible basis for the making of a more complete scheme 
of classification. Such a classiflcation would depend upon 
the degree of control exercised by the form of association 
over its members, the amount of association of personal 
presence involved being a secondary consideration. 

Oiddings's Classification, — Professor Oiddings has sug- 
gested several other classiflcations of the forms of associa- 

> " The cause of right," Profesaor Ross rightly says, " is bound 
up with the triumph of free associations giving play to the oon- 
•cience and the judgment of each individual" (op. cit., p. 146). 
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tion. First of all, he would divide all societies into " com- 
puuent societies " and " constituent societies." ' Compo- 
nent societies are natural genetic groups eoniposed of both 
Gcxes and all ages, such as families, villages, comniunities 
and tribes. Constituent societies on the other hand are 
associations organized for carrying on a particular activity 
or for achieving some special end. They are usually made 
up of members of the same sex and approximately of the 
same age. They are definite, purjtoseful forma of associa- 
tion found only within the limits of human society, so far 
as we know. Professor Giddiugs classifies component so- 
cieties beyond the family group, which is the simplest 
genetic group, into ethnical societies (which include hordes, 
tribes and federations) and demotic societies, or tJie genetic 
groups of civilized peoples (such as neighborhoods, ham- 
lela, villages, parishes, towns, communes, cities, couatics, 
provinces, commonwealths and federal nations). The chief 
forms of constituent societies he finds tn be the household, 
the elan, the statt> and the numerous voluntary associations 
within the state, such as political pnrlii-s, industrial corpo- 
rations, trade unions, and cultural associations, whether for 
religious, philanthropic, scientific, educational, ethical or 
pleasurable purposes. 

This classification of concrete social groups by Professor 
Giddings is based upon a principle which has often been 
mentioned in sociological writings, namely, that there are 
two great types of association, first natural genetic groups 
whose members arc linked together more or Icffi by bonds 
of physical heredity and the natural physical environment; 
secondly, artificial, purposive groups whose members are 
bound together upon the basis of some more or less definite, 
conscious purpose, and whose association is more or less 
definitely determined by this conscious purpose. Tonniea 
has called the first type of association "community" 
(Oemeinschaft) , while the second type he calls " society " 



1 aUmenU of Sociology. Chapii. XVll, XVIU. 
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{Oesellschafi) } As we have already seen, Professor Bald- 
win, in a somewhat similar spirit, would limit true societies 
to those forms of association in which there were definite 
conscious relations maintained for some definite, conscious 
end.* While we cannot accept the implication of Tonnies and 
Baldwin that natural genetic groups are not true societies, 
it is manifest that such groups differ in their principle of 
organization from the artificial, functional groups which 
exist to conserve well-defined ends in the social life. It may 
be convenient, therefore, to base a classification of the forms 
of association upon this distinction. While the distinction 
is a vicious one, if it is made the basis for excluding from 
sociology the consideration of natural genetic groups, yet, 
on the other hand, it is a very useful distinction in classify- 
ing the forms of association. 

In the opinion of the writer, the natural genetic groups 
which Professor Giddings calls component societies should 
be regarded as fundamental in attempting any interpreta- 
tion of collective human life, while the artificial, functional 
groups, or constituent societies should be regarded as super- 
added to the natural genetic forms of association through 
the influence of the intellectual elements which we have 
already spoken of in the chapter on the ** Origin of So- 
ciety." These artificial, functional forms of association 
then become in part the distinguishing marks of human 
societies; and the extent to which they modify natural ge- 
netic groups, may well be made a basis for classifying 
human societies according to their stage of development or 
civilization.' 

In some of his later writings Professor Giddings has pro- 

1 8ee his work, Qemeinsohafi und OeaelUchaft. 

^ Nodal and Ethical Interpretationa, p. 603. 

3 Comejo in his recent work {Rociologie G^n&rale) divides soci- 
eties (Vol. I, p. 204) into ''simple or domestic, formed by genera- 
tion ** and " compoHite or political, formed by integration." The 
distinction is in effect the same as that just discussed. 
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posed a second classification of societies which is more upon 
a psychological basis. He would divide all societies into 
Instinctive and Rational societies, the Instinctive being lim- 
ited to the bands, swarms, flocks and herds of animals, the 
Rational to human groups, since there is no human com- 
munity in which instinctive response is not complicated by 
some degree of rational comprehension of the utility of asso- 
ciation.* Human, or Rational, societies Professor Giddings 
would subdivide into eight distinct types, as follows: (1) 
the Sympathetic type of society in which the chief social 
bond is sympathy and which is exemplified by a homoge- 
neous community of blood relatives; (2) the Congenial type 
of society in which the social bond is similarity of nature 
and agreement in ideas, as illustrated by the ** Mayflower " 
band; (3) the Approbational type of society in which the 
social bond is a general approbation of qualities and con- 
duct, as illustrated by the frontier settlement; (4) the 
Despotic type of society in which the social bonds are des- 
potic power and a fear-inspired obedience; (5) the Authori- 
tative type of society in which reverence for authority' is 
the social bond; (6) the Conspirital t^q^e in which intrigue 
and conspiracy are the social bonds; (7) the Contractual 
social type in which the social bond is a covenant or con- 
tract, as illustrated by the Achean League; (8) the Ideal- 
istic social type in which mutual understanding, confidence, 
fidelity and an altruistic spirit form the social bonds. Pro- 
fessor Giddings adds that to a certain extent these different 
types of society or forms of association overlap and that 
the higher types may and usually do include examples of 
the lower types among their component groups. 

Certain Other Classifications of the forms or stages of 
human association may be suggested. For example, human 
societies may well be classified according to the basis of 
social control in given groups. The lowest form of control 
is undoubtedly the instinctive control which rests ultimately 

1 See Historical and Descriptive Sociology, Chap. 111. 
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upon selective processes. This is after all a very imperfect 
instrument of securing the highest type of adaptation in 
human societies. Societies which are wholly upon the basis 
of instinctive control are all below the human level. The 
next form of control is habitual control, or the control of 
ciLstom and tradition, which we see in very primitive human 
groups. A third form of control is the control by despotic 
government which characterizes the social life of barbarism 
and lower civilization. Finally the highest type of social 
control is that secured through such education of the indi- 
vidual as will give him habits and ideals which will adapt 
him to relatively free forms of association, and yet meet the 
re<iuirements of social existence. This last type of associa- 
tion is evidently a form of association into which human 
societies are only beginning to enter. 

Sammary. — The forms of association are expressions of 
the mental attitude of the individuals in a group toward 
one another. They are, therefore, types of coordination or 
coadaptation between individuals. They are of not less im- 
portance than individual character, accordingly, in deter- 
mining the general type of social life. Social evolution is 
essentially an evolution of the forms of association, and 
hence social progress is a development of higher forms of 
association, that is, higher types of adaptation between in- 
dividuals. The classification of forms of association, while 
an important matter for sociology, is not of such importance 
as some sociologists have thought, since, on account of the 
complexity of human nature and society and also on ac- 
count of the expansive character of social life, an exhaustive 
classification of the forms of association is impossible. Only 
general types can be made out. Such classifications are es- 
sentially classifications of the mental attitude of individuals 
toward one another and may proceed upon many different 
bases. The classifications already made by Simmel, Ross, 
Oiddings and other sociologists while helpful are by no 
means final. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ORDER 

The Problem of Social Order. — As we have already indi- 
cated, social order is a term not strictly synonymous with 
social organization. Social organization refers to any con- 
dition or relation of the elements of a social group, but by 
social order we mean a settled and harmonious relation 
between individuals or the parts of a society. The theory 
of social order is, then, something more than the theory of 
social organization. The question arises, how do the rela- 
tionships between individuals become settled and harmoni- 
ous? The problem of the social order is, in other words, 
the problem of harmonious coordination or adaptation 
among the individuals of a group. Such a problem, it is 
manifest, is more than a problem in pure science. It is a 
practical problem as well. The theory of social order has 
a practical and ethical outlook, in other words, in addition 
to its purely theoretical aspects. It is at this point that 
sociology and ethics touch perhaps most closely, although 
in the theory of social progress, as we shall see, ethical 
questions also become prominent. 

Social Order and Social Organization. — It is evident that 
the factors or forces which shape social organization must 
enter more or less into this problem of the determination of 
the conditions which make for settled and harmonious rela- 
tionships among individuals. The whole problem of social 
order has been indeed continually discussed in the preced- 
ing pages in elaborating our theory of the organization 
and evolution of society. Social order in any group, for 
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example, must rest more or less upon human instincts. Har- 
monious coordinations between individuals ar^, as we have 
already seen, more or less mediated by certain native tend- 
encies of individual human nature, such as the sexual and 
parental instincts, the gregarious instinct, sympathy and 
imitation. Moreover, the acquired habits of social groups, 
whether we call them customs, traditions, usages or folk- 
ways, also make, as we have seen, for settled and harmonious 
relationships between individuals.* We may say roughly, 
then, that in lower types of social life social order is almost 
entirely an outcome of the working of similar instincts and 
habits in the individuals of a group. In animal groups, 
order must be almost entirely an outcome of instinct plus 
more or less intelligently acquired habits. But in all human 
groups except the very lowest we begin to find evidence of 
another factor working for social order, namely, conscious 
means of social control, or regulative institutions. This 
third factor is, of course, not to be distinguished sharply 
from the second. The only intention is to emphasize 
the rise in human society, at a point beginning somewhere 
in the later stages of savagery, of conscious and deliberate 
means of coercing the individual. These means are the so- 

1 See James's oft-quoted tribute to habit as a conservative factor 
in society {PrincipleM, Vol. I, p. 121) : " Habit is thus the enormous 
flywheel of society, its most precious conservative agent. It alone 
is what keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance, and saves the 
children of fortune from the envious uprising of the poor. It alone 
prevents the hardest and most repulsive walks of life from being 
deserted by those brought up to tread therein. It keeps the fisher- 
man and the deckhand at sea through the winter; it holds the 
miner in his darkness, and nails the countryman to his log-cabin and 
to his lonely farm through all the months of snow; it protects us 
from invasion by natives of the desert and the frozen zone. It 
dooms us all to fight out the battle of life upon the lines of our 
nurture or our early choice, and to make the best of a pursuit 
that disagrees, because there is no other for which we are fitted, and 
it is too late to begin again. It keeps the different social strata 
from mixing." 
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called regulative institutions of humiin society. A natural 
or HpontaDeous social order is, to be sure, furnishexl hy 
iustiact, sympathy, custom and tradition ; but social order 
in all very comples human groups, and especially in the 
great civilized societies of the present, is aehievod by many 
other than these natural means. 

Social Order and Social Control. — Professor Ross in bis 
work on Social Control has presented in an admirable 
manner the many devices which modem societies employ to 
control the conduct of individuals. We shall not attempt 
in this chapter to cover the field which he has worked over 
BO thoronghly, but only to point out certain supplementary 
conclusions which stand out clearly as corollaries of the 
psychological theory of the social life which has been pre- 
sented. The prowing complexity of social life as social evo- 
lution advances calls for increaaing means of control over 
individual character and conduct if conflict between indi- 
viduals and between classes is to be avoided and settled and 
harmonious social relationships achieved. Less and less, 
therefore, are the instincts and other natural tendeneit« of 
human nature to be relied upon in securing order in Urge 
and complex social gronpa. More and more certain regu- 
lative institutions are needed to secure a high condition of 
social order. One of the great practical problems which has 
confronted human societies, therefore, almost from their 
beginning, has been the development of such reg:utative in- 
stitutions. 

The problem of social ortler becomes in human groups, 
therefore, very largely a problem of effective means of social 
control over the imiividual. All social organization, as we 
have pointed out, is necessarily more or less compulsory in 
character. Just how the compulsion shall be applied to get 
the individual to conform his habits and ways pf thinking 
to those of his group is a practical problem the answer to 
which historically has varied all the way from the most 
brutal means of despotic government to the most subtle con- 
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trol through suggestion and education. The chief regula- 
tive institutions which have been employed are, of course, 
government, law, religion, morality and education. All of 
these institutions, because they are concerned chiefly with 
social control, that is, with the problem of social order, have 
tended at times to become static and thus to become impedi- 
ments to social progress. A further practical problem has 
arisen, therefore, in connection with these regulative insti- 
tutions ; and that is to work out means of control which will 
be efficient and still in harmony with social development. 
Let us note very briefly the function of each of these great 
regulative institutions in securing and maintaining social 
order. 

Government and Law as Means of Social Control. — 
Government and law are perhaps the oldest of the agencies 
consciously employed to secure social control. Government 
may be, indeed, regarded as the chief regulative institution 
of human society in that government as an agency to en- 
fjirce law must be the last resort in controlling individual 
conduct in any group. While government probably began 
chiefly as a means of control in time of war, more and more 
government has tended to absorb to some degree at least 
all the other regulative institutions of society. Government 
and law have at any rate become the chief means of social 
regulation in modem societies and some would have them 
absorb and direct all social activities. While such an exten- 
sion of the functions of government must be regarded as 
unsound in theory and unwarranted in practice, yet there 
can be no doubt that inasmuch as the purpose of govern- 
ment is to regulate, its functions are ** coextensive with 
human interests." There can also be no doubt that one of 
the great practical problems of modem politics is how to 
make government more effective as a regulating agency. 
The problem of government is evidently still not worked 
out. Mcnlern governments can scarcely be said to be 
adapted to their work of maintaining a high degree of social 
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order in our complex industrial civilization. Here come 
in, of course, most of the practical problems of modem 
politics. 

It should be needless to remark that our whole view of 
the social life leads to the conclusion that government and 
law instead of being less needed in the future will be more 
needed. The regulative functions of government instead 
of being contracted to a narrow sphere must, as has just 
been said, be expanded to include practically all human in- 
terests. There is, therefore, no good foundation for the 
belief which was current during the first part of the Nine- 
teenth Century that government would be less and less 
needed as social evolution advances ; and it follows that the 
social ideal of no government, or the anarchistic ideal, is 
based upon an utter misconception of the nature of human 
social life. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that government and 
law are by themselves relatively inadequate means of social 
control in very complex societies. The control which gov- 
ernment and law exert must necessarily be over gross ex- 
ternal acts. Such control does not go deep enough to secure 
the highest type of social order, or indeed any type which 
is adequate for modern social life. The social control which 
government and law represents, therefore, is relatively 
crude and primitive compared to the control which may be 
secured through other means. Hence, government and law, 
we miiy safely conclude, are an inadequate means of social 
control except as they support religion, morality and edu- 
cation. 

Religion as a Means of Social Control. — ^Religion, like 
government, is one of the oldest means of control in human 
societies, though it was perhaps not used consciously as a 
method of control over the individual until government had 
been in some degree developed. The religious sanction for 
conduct, being a supernatural sanction, all human experi- 
ence shows, has been one of the most effective means of con- 
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trolling the conduct of normal individuals. The desire to 
come into right relations with a deity, who represents in the 
earlier stages of development the authority of the ruler, 
and in the later stages of development the ideal of personal 
character, has been an effective means of preventing too wide 
a variation in conduct in individuals. This fact has so im- 
pressed practically all students of social history that most 
would agree with Ward in declaring religion to be '' the 
force of social gravitation that holds the social world in its 
orbit." ^ There can at least be no question that in the later 
stages of religious development when religion powerfully 
reenforces social idealism it is a most effective means of 
bringing about and maintaining harmonious coordinations 
between individuals. Christianity with its belief in the 
divine fatherhood and in universal human brotherhood has 
been especially powerful as a force making for social order 
among all peoples that have accepted it. 

The belief that society in the future will be able to do 
without religion rests upon about as unsatisfactory a psy- 
chological and sociological foundation as the belief that so- 
ciety will be able to do without government. Instead of 
religion becoming less necessary as society advances it be- 
comes more necessary, for the simple reason that there is 
more necessity for social control; and as yet no substitute 
for the transcendental beliefs and ideas which religions offer 
as a means of social control has been found. One of the 
gravest and most disturbing signs of the social life of the 
present, therefore, is the decay of effective religious belief. 
Such decadence of religious belief in the past has marked 
the dissolution of social order and even of types of culture. 
One of the greatest practical needs, therefore, of the pres- 
ent, from the standpoint of social order, is a religion 
adapted to the requirements of modem life. The church 

1 Bee his article on " The EMetitial Nature of Religion** in Inier* 
national Journal of Ethics, Vol. VIII, pp. I6»-92. 
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iuHtead of being an outworn institution iu huinan society 
evidently lias before it a field of social uscfulneas siicli ai 
never existed in any past stage of social development. Until 
we get a church that is effective socially, law aud g«>vertt- 
mL'ut will not tlo inucli to niuiiitaiii a social ordor that be 
adeiiualc for modern social life. 

Morality as a Means of Social Control. — What has beiii 
said regarding the function of religion in maintaining soci&l 
order applies with double force to moral codes or systems 
of morality, for, of course, religion secures its social effects 
ehic6y by giving supernatural sanction to ethical staudnnls 
and ideals. Like religion, morality goes to the iimemiost 
motives and secures social order through controlling char- 
acter aud conduct at their source. No social order, except 
of the lowest or sava^ type, has ever existed or caii exist 
save as it ia based upon some accepted moral standard or 
code. The moral, as we have repeatedly insisted, is uothing; 
but the social raised to an ideal plane. Proper moral ideals 
in individuals and moral practices, or virtues, of themselves 
ultimately guarantee the harmonization of relationships be- 
tween individuals. The virtues, indeed, as we have already 
said, are what mainly bind men in harmonious relationships. 
Without loyalty, honesty, veracity and justice in a society 
there is no possibility of maintaining anything more than 
the shabbiest semblance of social order. In every phase of 
the social life this is true. Order is no more to be secured 
in the economic world than in the domestic world without 
the virtues, although some current economic philosophy may 
teach that order in economic matters is quite independent 
of personal morality. 

Morality is more and more needed as society becomes 
more complex. The simple virtues that suffice for a rural 
population living under simple conditions are found to be 
no longer adequate for complex urban populations.' Moral 

< This thought is particularly developed by Rou in his Sin sad 
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standards and moral practices have to be continually raised 
in society as social evolution advances if social order is 
to be maintained. Increasing population and complexity 
of social life will try our civilization, as has been well 
remarked, far more than the limitation of natural re- 
sources. 

A stable and harmonious social order cannot exist in 
complex groups without high character in individuals. In- 
dividual moral character is, therefore, in a certain sense the 
foundation of social order. Systems of morality, moral 
codes and moral standards are, therefore, all important in 
society from the standpoint of social order in so far as these 
may affect individual moral character. A system of mo- 
rality adequate to support a complex civilization is a con- 
cern of the very highest importance in our present social 
life and so far as one can judge in any society of the future. 
The struggle to find and secure the general acceptance of 
a rational system of morality, adapted to the needs of our 
social life, is certainly one of the greatest practical and scien- 
tific issues before modem society. The hedonistic system of 
morals, or the ethics of pleasure, has commended itself in all 
ages to the thoughtful and experienced as essentially anti- 
social and anarchistic in character. The ethics of self- 
realization, on the other hand, appealed to many of the 
best minds of the Nineteenth Century as in essential accord 
with the demands of human progress. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the ethics of self-realization is oftentimes popu- 
larly interpreted in an extremely individualistic way to 
mean self -development and self -culture, regardless more or 
less of the welfare of others. The hedonistic and self- 
culture ethics of the Nineteenth Century must both, there- 
fore, be regarded as essentially inadequate for the needs 
of our social life. The ethics of service implicit in Chris- 
tianity on the other hand, containing all that is of value 
either in hedonistic or* self-culture ethics, must be the ethics 
of the future if highly complex types of social life are to 
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survive, because the problem of the social order is the prob- 
lem of harmonious coordinations among individuals; and 
these cannot be secured without the high development of 
sympathy, understanding and altruistic activity which is 
implied in an ethics of service or of love. 

Education as a Means of Social Control. — The emphasis 
which has just been laid upon individual moral character 
as the ultimate basis for high types of social order leads to 
the conclusion that our ultimate reliance in securing such 
high types of social order must be the education of the 
individual. Since human character is formed mainly in 
the plastic periods of childhood and adolescence, educati(m 
furnishes the ultimate and most subtle form of social con- 
trol because it controls the formation of habit and character 
in individuals. Education, if wisely carried out, can secure 
undoubtedly more difficult forms of social adjustment than 
can government, law, or religious sanctions acting upon 
the adult individual, because education furnishes, at the 
plastic period of life, a subjective environment for the indi- 
vidual of ideas, ideals, beliefs, motor and feeling attitudes, 
which are capable of molding individual character in almost 
any direction. Of course, the education which can achieve 
this would be something far different from the educa- 
tion furnished by the schools of the present. We are 
speaking of education in the broad sense of training and 
preparation for life along all lines, especially along lines 
of social adjustment. Moreover, education is of all the 
means of social control best adapted to secure a progressive 
social order. Government, law, and religion and even moral 
codes have tended to become static; but education can as 
easily adapt itself to the higher social order which should 
be as to any social order which exists. Other means of 
social control are, of course, not to be neglected for all are 
important in human society in maintaining social order, but 
it would seem that education as an instrument in developing 
and maintaining a progressive social order has advantages 
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over any other of the means discussed. Education is, in- 
deed, itself not so much to be thought of as separate from 
these other means as simply a method by which other means 
may be more successfully realized. 

Conflict and Social Order. — Just the place of conflict in 
the social life in relation to social order may need a word 
further of discussion. Certain sociological writers of late 
years have tended to make conflict a normal, if not an ideal 
element, in the social life. In one sense, of course, there is 
no objection to this view so far as conflict means simply 
competition upon high planes of endeavor. So far as it may 
mean simply struggle for adjustment, conflict is a normal 
element in the social life and is not inconsistent with social 
order of the highest type. As we have already pointed out, 
there is an element of conflict in all social change and 
adaptation. A progressive competition between interests, 
ideals and institutions in human society must be welcomed 
as a necessary method of progress in no sense opposed to 
social order. But conflict in the sense of hostility between 
individuals and classes is another matter in human society. 
Conflict in this sense is opposed to social order, is indeed the 
antithesis of social order, because there can be no harmo- 
nious coordination between individuals when conflict of this 
kind exists. To be sure, such conflict may issue in social 
order, and in social order of the higher type, through the 
elimination of lower types of individuals or classes or 
groups. This was undoubtedly the primitive method of 
progress. It would seem, however, to be a brutal and un- 
necessary method in the social life of the future, because 
through education and through rational eugenics such so- 
cially unflt types of individuals need not exist. The more 
regulated and reflned forms of conflict which we ordinarily 
speak of as competition and emulation should suffice for all 
of the demands of a selective process in the social life of 
the future. Certain it is that many of the present forms of 
conflict between individuals and groups which exist in the 
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society of the present ought nqJ|^to be tolerated. As long as 
the war between individuals lasts and as long as antagonism 
and hatred between classes and races exist there can be no 
guarantee of any settled and stable social order. Conflict 
of this sort is not a necessary element in the social life 
process but rather marks a failure to build up proper co- 
adaptations between individuals and classes. This sort of 
conflict is, in other words, a negative and destructive element 
in the social life. Its predominance is simply the sign of 
social dissolution. The International Peace Movement is to 
be welcomed as a step in the right direction, but it is far 
more important, as has just been said, that the war between 
individuals and classes should cease if there is to be social 
peace and harmony. Indeed, there can be no guarantee of 
the cessation of war until the lower and more brutal forms 
of conflict or competition disappear between individuals, 
classes and races. 

The Conflict of Ideals and Social Order. — Professor 
Giddings has emphasized throughout his writings that a 
stable social order must rest upon like-mindcdness. That he 
is essentially right in this view has been clearly implied in 
the discussions of the previous chapters. Without such 
like-mindedness as is furnished by likeness of instincts, 
habits, feelings, desires and interests in a population social 
order would be impossible. We have already seen that a 
natural, spontaneous social order rests upon fundamental 
similarity in these psychical elements of individuals. While 
it is undesirable from the standpoint of social order that 
individuals should be mere copies of each other in their 
mental and moral make-up, essential resemblance, or simi- 
larity within limits, is necessary, we have seen, for any 
harmonious coordination of their activities. Moreover, we 
have also seen that the higher types of coordination between 
individuals rest upon and are mediated by coordinating 
ideas. Common activities and common life of any high 
type, in other words, depend upon essential intellectual 
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similarity between the individuals constituting the group. 
A stable social order of a high type, therefore, depends 
upon agreement, similarity in the ideas and ideals of the 
individuals who participate in the social life. This has 
already been quite fully implied in what has been said 
regarding the necessity of mutual understanding and of 
mutual trust and confidence between individuals if a high 
type of society is to exist. 

Prom all this clearly follows the importance of relative 
agreement in the ideals of life of the individuals who com- 
pose a complex society, and the extreme social disadvantage 
of conflicting ideals regarding the most fundamental rela- 
tions between individuals. Some conflict of ideals is, to 
be sure, inevitable and necessary, as has already been 
pointed out, if there is to be any progress in society. Con- 
flicting ideals of life become a menace to social order only 
when the conflicting ideals are too far removed from each 
other, and involve the most fundamental relations between 
individuals. When such a conflict, however, exists in fun- 
damental opinions and ideals there can be no doubt that 
it is a condition which, if long continued, is radically 
opposed to the development as well as to the maintenance 
of any high type of social order. Comte was undoubtedly 
right when he attributed social disorder and anarchy to 
such a disagreement concerning fundamentals, and when 
he declared that '' stability in fundamental maxims is the 
first condition of genuine social order."* 

The present age even more than Comte 's age is suf- 
fering from a disagreement, all but universal, concerning 
the fundamental ideals of the social life and of right re- 
lations between individuals. No stability in our institu- 
tions can be assured as long as the present strife be- 
tween the conflicting ideals of life continues. In many 
ways the greatest task of science in society is to settle upon 



I Positive Philo9ophtf, Bk. I, Chmp. L 
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the basis of fact and reaaon, these disagreements in opio- ' 
ions and ideals among individuals. If there is no hop9 
of science through reason bringing men to more unanimity 
and more genuine unity in their opinions regarding the 
meaning and ideals of life, then, there is also no hope of 
any very high or harmonious type of social order emerging 
from the strife of the present. It is not, of course, claimed 
that science alone can in practice bring about this desirable 
unity with regard to the ideals of life. As we have already 
indicated, government and law, religion and education, 
have abo their work to do in this connection. But the 
work of science, and especially of the social sciences, and 
among the social sciences particularly that of sociology 
and ethics, is in a sense fundamental ; for it is the task of 
science on the one side to detect error and on the other 
side to synthetize ideas and ideals into a harmonious whole 
from which the true view of human life should dearly 
emei^e. 

Snmmary. — The achievement of social order in the sense 
of seftlfld and harmonious relations between individoala, 
if it he of a complex type, is evidently not a simple matter. 
Many forces must receive careful consideration if snch an 
order is to be achieved. There must be fundamental like- 
ness among individuals in those primitive elements of hu- 
man nature — the instincts and impulses. There must also 
be fundamental likeness and agreement in acquired habits, 
especially those which children take on through early train- 
ing and by imitative absorption from their enviromnent 
There must also be sympathy and mutual understanding 
between all the members of the group. Finally, there must 
be agreement with regard to tlie more fundamental ideals 
of life. All this implies, if such relative uniformity and 
likeness is to be achieved in the mass of individuals com- 
posing those great societies which we term civilized nations, 
that government and law, religion and morality, standards 
and education must be continually used to control and 
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constrain the development of the individual ; and it implies 
also that the grosser forms of conflict between individuals 
and absolute conflict between fundamental ideals and max- 
ims must be overcome by all these agencies working to- 
gether and guided by humanistic science. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE THEORY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 

The Problem of Social Progress. — The theory of social 
progress is, as we have seen, not strictly synonymous with 
the theory of social evolution or change. Progress im- 
plies at its minimum definition a more complete adaptation 
to the requirements of existence and an amelioration of 
the conditions of human life. A theory of social progress, 
therefore, is possibly outside of the limits of pure science, 
since such a theory looks to the practical. Some sociologists, 
therefore, have held that sociology should not concern it- 
self with the theory of progress but only with social changes, 
regardless of their direction. But the aim of all science 
is ultimately practical and the social sciences would them- 
selves be far from ** socialized " if their aim were merely 
to furnish knowledge regardless of practical considerations. 
The real psychological motive for the, development of the 
social sciences, as of all science, and hence their real aim, 
must be to secure the more harmonious adjustment of man 
to the requirements of his existence. Now, sociology, as 
we have repeatedly emphasized, is the general and svti- 
thetic science which deals with man's collective life. No 
other science is in a position to develop a scientific theory 
of social progress if sociology fails to do so. Sociology-, 
therefore, must offer a theory of progress if it is not to 
be an abortive affair, but to take its place among the liv- 
ing sciences vitally related to human life and destiny. As 
a matter of fact, the majority of sociologists from Corate 
down have made the problem of progress the central and 
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highest problem of their science. As Comte insisted, all 
the work of sociology necessarily leads up to a scientific 
theory of progress.* It is the main business, therefore, we 
may rightly conclude, of sociology to furnish to ethics and 
to the applied social sciences, to moralists, reformers, states- 
men and social workers of every sort a scientific theory of 
progress.^ 

This practical aim of sociology has been constantly kept 
in view in the preceding pages. Practically all that has 
been said, therefore, has a bearing upon the theory of prog- 
ress. We have tried to show how tlie foundations for so- 
cial progress were laid in the native impulses and feelings 
of the individual, especially in the so-called social or altru- 
istic impulses and feelings. We have seen that man's intel- 
lect, operating through the imagination and reason by 
means of discovery and invention, has been the active agent 

in progress; and that imitation has served to diffuse and 
generalize progressive adaptations, while social sympathy 
and the expansion of the consciousness of kind have been 
extending the bi*nefits of progress to all classes and all 
races. The reader must look, therefore, for the writer's 
theory of progress not simply within the limits of the pres- 
ent chapter but in practically all the preceding chapters. 
Nevertheless, there remain certain points which have not 
been discussed, certain conceptions to clear up, and cer- 
tain positions to summarize. We must first of all see clearly 
what we mean by social progress in the sociological sense. 
The Definition of Progress.* — What we call progress 
is not anything which can be explained in a simple way 

1 Positive Polity^ Vol. I, Introduction. 

3 The purpofie of this chapter is, of course, not to show that so- 
cial progress is ethically desirable, but, aasuming that it is desir- 
able, to analyze the conception of social progress and to show the 
factors at work in progress. 

3rf. Professor llohhousc's chapters on "The Meaning of Prog- 
ress " and " Progress and the Struggle for Existence ** in his BocM 
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or defined once for all in a few set phrases. Social prog- 
ress depends upon social change; but not all changes in 
society are progressive. In general we call those changes 
progressive in society which secure a more harmonious ad- 
justment of individuals to one another and a better adap- 
tation of social groups to the requirements of their exist- 
ence. Social progress means for one thing, then, the adap- 
tion of society to a wider and more universal environment 

It means increasing mastery of man over nature and in- 
creasing control and mastery of human nature. Social 

progress, therefore, means more harmonious coordinations 
among the members of a group. It means also greater effi- 
ciency of the group in carrying on its common life — greater 
capacity for, and greater development of, cooperation. 
Hence, also it means greater capacity on the part of the 
group to survive. Social progress includes, therefore, all 
movements which make, in the long run, for social har- 
mony, social efficiency and social survival. 

In any large conception of progress we must make hu- 
manity rather than smaller social groups the subject of 
progress. We judge those things to be progressive which 
on the whole aid humanity in mastering physical nature 
and in adjusting harmoniously its various elements to one 
another. Mechanical inventions, economic prosperity and 
the like are considered marks of progress because on the 
whole they are usually judged to be the means of man's 
mastering physical nature, and therefore serve to adjust 
him to a more universal environment. Changes in politi- 
cal conditions and in moral standards which make for more 
harmonious relationships between individuals and groups 
are also judged to be progressive because they aid in 
man's mastery over himself and his social environment. 

Evolution and Political Theory, Certain factors in progress are 
stressed by Hobhouse which are only implied in our brief analysis. 
These chapters are especially, therefore, commended to the reader to 
supplement what is said in this text. 
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The ideal of human progress is apparently adaptation to 
a perfectly universal environment, such an adaptation as 
shall harmonize all factors whether internal or external, 
present or remote, in the life of humanity, securing the 
greatest possible harmony among its various elements, their 
greatest efficiency in mutual cooperation, and finally the 
greatest capacity for social survival.* 

Some writers have made the chief criterion of social 
progress increased complexity of social organization; but 
it is doubtful if this is a necessary mark of social progress 
or anything more than its incidental outcome. Other writ- 
ers have claimed similarly that social progress consists in 
the increase of the division of labor and of interdependence 
in society;* but the criticism which we have just made of 
the conception of progress as increased complexity of so- 
cial structure applies also to this conception. Still others 
hold that social progress consists essentially in passage 
from a general state of hardship, fear and pain to a con- 
dition of general comfort and happiness, in passage from a 
** pain economy " to a ** pleasure economy."* While we 
would not deny that all true social progress must ulti- 
mately work for the greatly increased happiness of human- 
ity, yet a hedonistic criterion of progress cannot be ac- 
cepted, because again happiness is an incidental outcome of 
progress rather than its criterion. 

Accepting provisionally the conception of progress 
which we have set forth in the preceding paragraphs, the 

1 Cf . what ifi said on the meaning of the social life in Chapter XIX ; 
also the luggestion on page 273 that the ideal of progress is, from 
one standpoint, the progressive rationalization of all social activities, 
t See especially Durkheim, De la Divi9i€m du Travail Sociai, 
tThis view of progress is essentially implied In the whole 
hedonistic school of social theorists (e.g., Ward, Djfnamie Sociology, 
Vol. 11, p. 161). It has been especially developed, however, by 
Professor Patten in his Theory of Social Foroet (see especially Chaps. 
IV and V) , to whom we owe the names ** pain eoonomy " and " pleas- 
ure economy." 
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questiuu ariam, How then is proRrwH possiblr? What 
factors determine that ehanges shiiil be progrii«ive rather 
than retrogreasive in their nature f How may thiwv fa^ • 
tora be understood and eontrolledt This c)ii(>Bti(m ax la' 
the oaiiaes of progress has been discussed hy pretty ncurljr 
every social thinker from the time of Plato ib>wn to the 
present. Every conceivable theory of process luta been cct 
forth but most of these theories while perceiving a part 
of the truth have been decidedly one-sided, thnt is, thqr 
have been based upon the perception of some single fnrlor 
at work in progressive social evolution. Our wpace iJom 
not permit that we pass all of these theories in r«-vi<'w, Iml 
it is necessary before selling forth the sociological theorj- 
of progrejw to briefly review some of these one-sided thi.tirit« 
of progress. 

One-Sided Theories of ProgreM.' — The Anihropa-6f<t- 
graphical Theory. According to many social thinkent, the 
determining factors in human progress have been physienl. 
They have been certain conditions of ciimste, foml and 
aoii. This theory received, perhaps, its claasicnl exprc-wioii 
in Backle's History of Civilization in England^ in which 
he endeavored to show that indirectly physical conditions 
operati^Dg upon economic conditions would absolutely de- 
termine social progrees. The geographical conditions in 
Europe, the climate, the fertility of the soil, the aspect 
of nature, for example, have been the prime factora in the 
development of European civilization. Moreover, no high 
civilization, Buckle thought, could develop outside of Eu- 
rope, because only in Europe were physical and geographi- 
cal conditions suitable for a high development of prepress. 

Other theories of this same general school have main- 
tained that the conditions of food supply are the deter- 

1 For an excellent detailed exposition of the onesided theoriM 
of progress, see Barth, Pkiloaopliie der Qeackiehle aU Saeiologie. 
Z wetter Ahechnitt, 

1 See especially the famous second chapter. 
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mining factors in social progress, for food supply deter- 
mines the size of the population, and the pressure of 
population upon food supply is the immediate stimulus 
which gives rise to invention and discovery and all con- 
trol over nature. The simple equation of food and popula- 
tion offers, therefore, the solution of the enigma of 
progress.^ 

All of these physical and geographical theorists have 
forgotten to question why social decline takes place, though 
geographical conditions remain the same; or they have 
failed to show any definite and certain connection between 
changes in climatic and geographical conditions and well- 
known historical instances of social retrogression. More- 
over, progressive evolution does not always take place 
when physical conditions are favorable, nor have the most 
favorable physical conditions prevented social retrogression. 
The anthropo-geographical theory of progress is too simple, 

and is inadequate to show what are the real determining 
factors in progress. It has, however, emphasized the part 
which climate, soil and other geographical conditions do 
actually play as conditions of the social life and even as 
stimuli to social development in certain directions.* 

The Biological or Ethnological Theory of Progress, — 
This has been called, with justice, '' the stock breeder's 
theory of progress." It is the theory that the determin- 
ing element in progress is that of the breed or biological 
constitution of the group.* JL^uite evidently the anthropo- 
geographical theory neglects this internal factor of blood 
or biological make-up. Otherwise geographical conditions 
should make progressive societies out of hordes of monke3ra 
or even hordes of lower animals. The biological explanar 

> A good recent example of this sort of anthropo-geographie the- 
ory may be found in WoodnifTs Expansion of Races, 

< An extreme example of this sort of social theory is to be found 
in de Gobineau'a EHttai »ur VInegalxti dea Racet HumaineM (an 
American popularization is Schultz's Race or Mongrel), 
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tion of process has this great advantage, that it seems 
to explain the difTerenee in the life of various species of 
animals. Why should it not explain also quite adequately 
the difference in the life of various human groups t 

There can scarcely be any question, considering all that 
we know of biology, but that blood counts in human so- 
ciety ; that the biological make-up of the individual enters 
very largely into his social reactions. We may even admit 
with the eugenists that all progress in human society 
depends upon the relation between one generation and its 
successor;* that without sound physical heredity there 
would be but little hope of continuing human progress. 
Nevertheless, admitting to the full the importance of ra- 
cial and individual heredity, this theory is inadequate to 
explain human social progress, because human groups have 
so much in their collective life which does not come to them 
by the way of physical heredity, and the impulses and 
instincts which it furnishes. So much in human society, 
in other words, is acquired by each individual in his life- 
time. Social tradition,^ or ** social heredity," as it has 
been called, plays such a large part in handing down the 
achievements and possessions of the past that it is doubt- 
ful if the biological constitution of the individual does 
more than furnish the condition of progress. It is doubt- 
ful, for example, whether the biological conditions of Eng- 
lish-speaking societies are as favorable to-day as they were 
two thousand years ago when their ancestors lived in the 
Teutonic forests, yet there can be no doubt that their 
social progress during the last two thousand years has been 
enormous. 

It would seem, therefore, that biological conditions or 
racial heredity merely furnish the potentialities for social 
progress. Proper inborn racial traits are the necessary 

1 Cf. Saleeby, Parenthood and Race Culture, p. 10. 

2 See Hobhouse*s discussion of the sociological importance of " tra- 
dition/' op. cit., pp. 33-8. 
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conditions for social pn){:crcss as much as a proi>er (^'o- 
graphical environment, but like the ^^eofrraphical envinm- 
mont they are only conditions, or at most furnish innate 
tendencies in certain directions which develop when the 
proper stimuli ap|><>ar.' 

The Economic Theory of Progress, — More popular than 
either of the two prece<iin^ theorii*8 is the theory that 
pnifrroBS depends uiMin economic conditions, tliat is, upon 
the conditions of the production and distribution of ma- 
terial goods. This theory, indeed, may be consideretl to 
be the dominant th(*ory, not only of social [irognws, but of 
social evolution at the pn*8i*nt time.'. Its vngue is mainly 
due to its advocacy by the Marxian socialists under the 
name of '* the materialistic conci*ption of history," 
although its spread and acci*ptance has l)een aide<l not a 
littJe by the works of certain economists who adviicattnl 
the same theory of S(M*ial evolution under the name of ** the 
ccfinomic interpretation of history." Acconling to this 
th«*«ify, in the words of Marx, ** the metluNi of pnHluction 
of the mat(*rial life determin«« the WM'iai, fxilitieal ami 
spiritual life pnK*<>NS in general." That is, metlMNis of pro- 
ducing and distriluiting mati*rial giNNls ultimaU*ly detiT- 
mine all other s<N*ial procifwes, In^iwiuw* all other social 
proeeases are me<liatiHl and coiitrolliHl by tlie economic 
process. The dettTmining factor in human pntgnm ia, 
thrrefore, i^conomic (Conditions, or the mrthcNls by which 
the means of sulwisU'nce is pnidueetl and distributevl in 

irr. Il«»l>h«mfw». op. Hi,, Chap. Ill, on "The Value sad UmiC*- 
Uomm of Kugniics.'* 

s First put forth in dc>fliiit« form in Marx*t CrUiqu« of roUHemi 
Beomomif; all rvcvnt rooimfnic literature haii Aboundml with thi* thr- 
ofj in one form or anotlirr. f'VtiCMtniic dHrrminism i« the rhirf lHiai«. 
e.|f., of Pattrn** sociAl throriiii {m» c«|irrtanjr hit Tkeorp of Kf«n«| 
t^ortrm and hiH HtKtol HoMta of Hrligum ) , not to mmtkm the aorto- 
kgiml dortrinm of prertirelly the whiilr ■iirialiftt group of wrilera, 
•ad of the ultre Mar&iami like I^uria (tec hie KcomomU f W ^ d e l tona 
of Moeieiif, traae. bj Keeebey). 
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flodal groups. Oilier factors are recognized as deternuih ' 
ing onlf to tlu extent that they may react upon that | 
econcHDio conditionB. lu any cmte Die forces of thi^ KomI 
Hfe are all mediated uDtl controlled by the economic procai. 
The practical iiifen>nce, of course, from all this w, that U 
economic eonditione are made right all other mxrial ood- 
ditiona will spontancotisly right themselves, Thw, ax w 
have alreadjr seen, is the theory of progress upon which a 
veiy large number nf social movements of to-day arc baaed 
Many people, in other words, who are far from ignoraot 
ainoereljr believe at the present time that all that is wrung 
with human -aooiety is eeonomio conditions, and that if 
we oonld straighteii out these conditions so as to abnUA 
poverty and tUHore to everyone an economic surplus the 
Vey to homan progrt.>ss, which has so long been sought io 
vain, would at last be in oiu- hands. 

Any elabtwate criticism of such an econotnic view of 
oar aoeial life is tinncce&sary here because t)ie basis hr 
Bneh a criticism is ainj)1y cviileut in all that has bi'i-u Maid 
in the preceding pages.* Huninn society, as we have se^a, 
is a complex of living organisms responding, now this 
way, now that, to external stimuli in the environnient 
These responses vary according to the inner nature of the 
individual organisms, that is, according to the hereditary 
tendencies and habits of the individuals composing the 
group. Social stimuli may, of course, by a process of ab- 
straction be classified into several great groups, the eco- 
nomic, the reproductive, the political, the religious and 
so on, the economic stimuli being roughly defined as those 
that have to do with the production and distribution of 

1 For a more elKborate criticism, aee the writer*! article on 
"Marx's Boonomic DetanniniBni in the Light of Uodem Psjchol- 
ogy" In American Journal of Sociology for July, 1911 (VoL XVII. 
pp. 35-46). Seligmon'B Economic Interpretation of Biatory MB' 
taim a mild eriticiHm of the theory without any attempt at p«j(lMt- 
logical analfua, 
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wealth. Now, there is no reason why the responses of the 
social group to these economic stimuli should determine 
the responses to all other stimuli, that is should determine 
all other social activities. It is true that our habits of re- 
sponse to a certain class of stimuli affect to a certain extent 
our habits of response to all other classes. Thus it follows 
that the economic phases of human social life do affect to 
a very great degree all other phases of that life. This is 
simply a consequence of the unity of individual personality 
and of the interdependence of all phases of the social life, 
that is of the psychical unity of society. But there is no 
reason for believing that economic stimuli determine, in any 
exact way or to any such extent as Marx and other eco- 
nomic dcterminists have thought, responses to other stimuli. 
Under the doctrine of social interdependence it is just as 
reasonable to say that the religious and intellectual phases 
of the social life, for example, determine the eeonomic as 
it is to say that the method of producing and distributing 
wealth determines all other phases of the social life. Thus 
modern psychology leaves the doctrine that other phases 
of the social life are determined by the economic or are 
simply reflections of economic processes without any sci- 
entific foundation. 

We must admit, however, that the economic element is 
a very large one in our social life, and particularly in 
modem social life. There can be no question but that 
the method of producing and distributing wealth is one 
of the most important factors affecting our social life, 
and therefore social progress, to-day ; but it is unfortunate 
that the emphasis upon the importance of economic condi- 
tions in social progress should just now be obscuring the 
importance of many other factors. The true significance 
of the economic element in the social life is not unlike 
that of the physical environment. Like the physical en- 
vironment, economic development presents the platform 
upon which social progress must go on. Like the physical 
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environment, too, it is not so much a rigidly determining 
element as a stimulus to development in certain direc- 
tions. The economic factor in social progrees may justly 
demand, therefore, a large consideration from Ae soci- 
ologist. 

Hence, the sociologist, along with all other students of 
social conditions, must be heartily in favor of all those 
social reforms which aim at securing to each individual 
the economic minimum which is necessary for right living 
and social efficiency. Sociologists may unite with social 
workers in approving of such movements as compulsory 
insurance against the contingencies of life which now cause 
poverty and dependence ; a minimum wage, sufficiently high 
to make possible a human standard of living; labor legis- 
lation which will protect the worker against accident, dis- 
ease and injustice; a liberal relief system which will meet 
the needs of those who become accidentally dependent ; and 
finally such reforms in our systems of taxation as will 
furnish adequate revenue for social needs and at the 
same time serve to distribute wealth and economic oppor- 
tunities more evenly in society . All these and many other 
economic reforms arc certainly necessary preliminaries for 
any real social prop^ress. Poverty ought to be abolished, 
and it can be abolished without social revolution, except 
where it means simply dependence due to accident, or 
congenital defect or degeneracy.^ When an economic com- 
petence is assured to each normal individual in society, 
then more attention can be paid to the mental and moral 
factors in progress; but it must be emphasized that an 
economic competence for each individual will not alone 
assure prograss. That is only a preliminary step to make 
room for the higher mental and moral adjustments which 
are necessary before we can have a humanity adjusted to 
the requirements of its existence. 



1 Cf. Devine, Misery attd lis Causes, Chap. VI. 
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The Ideological Theory of Progress, — All the theories 
of progress which have thus far been mentioned are more 
or less materialistic in character; bnt philosophers and re- 
ligious teachers have emphasized for ages that the char- 
acter of man's social life, and hence human progress, de- 
pends upon ideas and ideals. Much ridicule has been 
poured upon these so-called idealogical theories of progress 
by the advocates of the materialistic conception of history 
and by others within recent years; but if the intellect is 
the supreme device to control individual and social adjust- 
ment, and if the reason is the highest part of the intellect, 
these idealogical theories still deserve serious consideration, 
even from the most rigorous scientific point of view. We 
have already seen the part that ideas and ideals play in 
bringing about social changes and especially higher types 
of adjustment between individuals and groups and their 
environment. It is noteworthy also that the founder of 
scientific sociology, though very far from sympathizing 
with the idealogical philosophers of his time, considered 
the history of human progress to be essentially the history 
of human thought. In other words, Comte held that the 
determining factor in progress was an intellectual one, and 
that we must control and reorganize society through 
science.^ 

But the idealogical theory of progress is open to grave 
objections, even though we admit that the determining 
factor in human progress must be psychical rather than 
biological or physical. Much that has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages has been in opposition, the reader will remem- 
ber, to an intellectualistic view of human society, though 
at the same time the writer freely conceded that the 
intellect was the active agent in social progress. Idealogical 
theories of social progress have, however, been so stated at 
times by philosophers, especially those of the Hegelian 

^Po9%i%v€ Philosophy, Bk. I, Chap. I; Positive PoUty, VoL I, 
Chap. I. 
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school, that ideas or thoughts were made to seem the social 
reality rather than simply the instrument in the perfect- 
ing of the life-process. Hegel himself offered a theory of 
social evolution which was purely in terms of a logic of 
ideas. With thinkers of this type social movements become 
entirely movements of ideas, ideas become the social re- 
ality, and the concrete life of societies, nations and civiliza- 
tions tends to be lost sight of. Under such circumstances 
idealogical theories of social progress become as one-sided 
as any of the theories which we have passed in review. 
Such theories even detract from the real significance of 
ideas and ideals, because they lose sight of life itself. 

The Educational Theory of Progress. — From Plato to 
Prof. Lester P. Ward, many of the sanest social think- 
ers have held that the key to social progress, in the future 
at least, lay in education. Professor Ward in his Dynamic 
Sociology undoubtedly demonstrated once for all that edu- 
cation was the initial or proximate means of progress in 
human society.^ If this must be admitted even in the nar- 
row sense which Professor Ward gives to education, as 
simply meaning the diffusion of knowledge, it must all the 
more be admitted if we broaden education to mean the 
fitting of the individual for the social life, not only by 
giving him knowledge, but also by controlling the formation 
of his habits and character. The key to progress certainly 
lies in the psychical adjustment of the individual to so- 
ciety, and the psychical adjustment of the individual to 
society is very largely a matter of education even in the 
narrow sense. This is demonstrated, not only by the ex- 
perience of every day life, but by the examination of the 
civilizations of the past, for all civilizations have depended 
in one way or another upon educational processes, not only 
for their continuity, but also largely for their development. 
Not only has culture been passed down in history essentially 

1 See Vol. II, Chaps. X-XIV. 
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by educational processes, but these processt»s, controlling 
the formation of habits and character, and ways of think- 
ing and ways of acting in individuals, have been the ex- 
planation of much of the social progress of the past. Prog- 
ress in human society certainly depends upon the relation 
of one generation to its successors, but that relation is 
not only one of physical heredity, but also one which in- 
volves the education and training of the young. Much can 
be said, therefore, in defense of the view that methods and 
processes of education have determined the social progress 
of the past. 

But education is not so much an original factor in so- 
cial evolution as it is a method through which other factors 
work. When we attribute great importance to education 
in social progress we are not singling out any one deter- 
mining factor of social progress because religion, govern- 
ment and economic factors may all work through education. 
This is, however, only equivalent to saying that the edu- 
cational theory of social progress approaches the sociolog- 
ical theory because of its synthetic character. The education 
of the individual, we must agree with Ward, is the initial 
means of social progress and the final reliance in all 
attempts at social reconstruction. But education may dis- 
solve the social order and block all social progress. Edu- 
cation without the proper controlling ideas and ideals 
cannot be the key to social progress. 

The Sociological Theory of Progress. — If all the above 
theories of progress must be rejected from the sociological 
point of view as more or less one-sided and inadequate, 
what theory, then, has sociology to offer t The reply is that 
the sociological theory of progress is synthetic; that soci- 
ology finds some truth in all of the one-sided theories but 
regards them when taken singly as partial and inade<iuate. 
The large synthetic view of the social life which sociology 
oflfers shows at once that there can be no single key either 
to social evolution or to social progress. Just because causes 
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of change in society are complex, so also the causes of 
progressive evolution are complex. No doubt some of these 
causes are more important than others. Assuming fairly 
favorable physical and geographical conditions, the bio- 
logical factor of heredity, the economic factor, or the meth- 
ods of producing and distributing wealth, and the educa- 
tional factor, or the fitting of the young properly for the 
social life, loom perhaps larger than others. At any rate, 
we may agree with Professor Dealey that many of the 
eminent social thinkers of the past have united in agree- 
ing that race, economic organization and education are 
the three vital things in social progress.* But it is certain 
that two of these, economic organization and education, 
must be guided and controlled by ideas and ideals, and 
could not become effective without the aid of government, 
law and religion; all of which is again equivalent to say- 
ing that any scientific theory of social evolution and of 
social progress must be synthetic. 

This means with regard to social practice that if we 
are to secure true social progress in modern society we 
must have a s ynthesis o f social movements. We will not 
be able to secure any progress worth while by going from 
one factor to another, doing a little here and a little there. 
Something, perhaps, may be secured by this method but 
not much. Our civilization is obstructed and menaced 
by one-sided development, one-sided efl'orts at reform, all 
based upon one-sided theories of the social life. Social 
policy must be broadened so as to give equal attention 
to all factors in the social life, and social movements must 
be synthetized if any sort of satisfactory social adjustment 
is to be reached;- and the intellectual basis for all this 

1 Sociology y p. 198. 

2 Among recent notable expressions by social workers of this idea, 
sec Miss Mary E. Richmond's paper on "The Interrelation of So- 
cial Movements," Proceedings National Conference of Cfiarities and 
Correction, 1910, pp. 212-18. 
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must be the lO'nihetic view which only a aeientific aocioloffy 
can grivc. 

While wo have repeate<lly emphasized that the ultimate 
reliance in social reconstruction must be the education of 
the youn^if, yet it is also not nnconsistent to say that in 
a sense the ultimate hope of society must lie in the devel- 
opment of its own social self-knowledf?e, that is in the 
development of the social sciences. It is after all throuirh 
acientifie study and investigation of the social life that 
the value of each of its phases as a factor in profcress l)e- 
eomes apparent The perfecting of the instruments of 
social progress must be largely, therefore, dependent upon 
the development of the social sciences. With the fuller 
knowled(;e of human nature and human society which the 
development of the social sciences will f^ive us, it will lie 
pofMible for humanity to control its own social protrress 
even more than it can c<mtn)l the foreeM of physical nature 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE NATURE OP SOCIETY 



The Nature of Society. — ^What then shall we condnde as 
to the nature of the social life from the discussions of the 
preceding pages f Three great historical theories of the 
nature of society have been more or less held by the social 
thinkers of the past and all of them are to some extent still 
held by thinkers of the present. These theories are the 
contract, the organic and the psychological theories of 
society.^ Other theories relative to the nature of society 
than these are, of course, possible, such as the materialistic 
or mechanical view of society. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, those who have insisted most strongly upon the me- 
chanical view of nature have perforce abandoned mechan- 
ical interpretation when they have come to consider the 
social life. Mechanistic thinkers have very generally 
adopted with reference to the social life, strange as it may 
seem, an extremely inteilectualistic view of the social unity; 
that is, they usually consider that all such unity is a mat- 
ter of agreement, or contract, between individuals. Let 
us now consider briefly these three theories of the nature 
of society in the order of their development. 

The Contract Theory of Society. — The view that the 
unity of the social life is a matter of agreement or under- 

1 Professor Small suggests that these three theories are not so 
much absolutely opposed to each other as that they emph'asize dif- 
ferent aspects of the social life. With this suggestion the writer 
agrees, only he would contend that the psychological theory of soci- 
ety, rightly understood, offers the only adequate basis for a true 
synthesis of the opposing contract and organic theories. 
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standing between individuals, that is, that it is essentially 
a matter of contract, is a very old one. It goes back at 
least as far as the Epicurean school of philosophy in classic 
antiquity, but it became fully developed only in the hands 
of the legal and political thinkers of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. The sociological thought of those 
centuries was very largely in terms of the contract theory 
of society. Such thinkers as Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau 
each gave the contract theory a peculiar expression. While 
Nineteenth-Century thought very largely renounced the 
contract theory of society in favor of the organic theory, 
yet it has by no means lacked defenders even among mod- 
em sociologists.^ De Greef, the Belgian sociologist, finds 
the essence of society to consist in the phenomena of con- 
tract.' Moreover, all sociological thinkers who find that 
the social life rests fundamentally upon mutual understand- 
ing or mutual agreement should be ranked with the con- 
tract theorists. 

The essence of the contract theory of society is, 
then, that social organization is primarily an intel- 
lectual construction depending upon expressed or implied 
agreement, explicit or implicit contract, between individ- 
uals. This theory would make, for example, government or 
the institution of the family to consist essentially in con- 
tract. All social organization is, according to this theory, 
an outcome of self-conscious relations between individuals 
and these relations subsist only by virtue of the mutual 
consent of the parties thereto. Society is, therefore, an 
intellectual construction. 

A modification of this theory is to be found among those 
writers who hold that while the origin of society was not 

1 The moat recent defender of the contract theory of society !• 
Professor Fite in his Individualiam (Lecture IV). See the writer's 
review in International Joumai of Ethiet, April, 1912, already re- 
ferred to. 

2 Introduction d la Booiologie, Vol. I, pp. 131, 132, 146, 147. 
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in coatract or mutual agreement, sootety should proceed 
to orgHnizu iit once upon the basis of cootract. Mutual 
agrucruL'Dt as to tfau forma of associution or of social or- 
ganization, if it has not been tbe basis of social order in 
the past, should speedily become so. Marriafi;v and the 
family may not have been, for example, originally a nna<^ 
tract, but marriage and family relations slionld be wholly ^ 
of tilt! nature of a contnict iu the future. Thaw; theorist^ 
of course, receive considerable support for their contention 
through the iindoubteti fact that the self-eonscioiia andl 
intellectual eleraeuts in the social life become more con- I 
spicuous and more inHuential seemingly as yre advance in 
social evolution. According to this modification of tbe 
contract theory, contract is not the origin of society, but its 
goal. Even with this modification, however, the contract 
theory assumes that the social life may become, even if it | 
is not yet such already, (juite entirely an intellectual cod- i 
atniction. BiolOfrical elements and other p.sye!iological ele- i 
nients than the inlelloctual are usually quite ignored by 
such contract theorists. 

It is a frequent mistake to confuse the contract theory 
of society in some of its forms with the pi^chological theoiy 
of society. The contract theory is, however, as has already 
been said, not psychological in tbe broad sense, but rather 
an intellectualistic theory of sociefy. It is also on aocoont 
of its very terms an individualistic theory. It is to b« 
sharply distinguished, therefore, even, in its modified forme 
from the psychological theoiy of society that has been set 
forth in this book, because it generally neglects or dis- 
cards as of no importance biological, instinctive and habit- 
ual elements, to say nothing of the great factor of coercive 
control or constraint. The contract theory of society is an 
inheritance, then, from^ the intellectualistic and individ- 
ualistic social philosophy of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. However much it may be questioned in tbe 
world of theory, we may note that it is still the dominiBt 
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theory of society in the world of practice, especially in the 
law, in government and to an increasing extent in modem 
views of the family life. 

Detailed criticism of the contract theory of society is 
unnecessary at this point, since the whole theory of the 
social life wbieh has been presented in this book amounts 
to a criticism of the contract theory. We are very far from 
denying elements of truth in the contract theory and es- 
pecially as stated in its modified form. However, it is 
elear that the contract theory of society, even as an ideal, 
presupposes that society is made up quite entirely of nor- 
mal adult individuals each of high intelligence, capable 
of understanding and acquiescing in all of the regulations 
and organization which exist in a well-ordered social life. 
That such a condition of affairs existed primitively or that 
it even exists in the most highly civilized societies of the 
present is, of course, ridiculous. The contract theory 
affords no explanation of social organization as we find it. 
Many people who see this do not see, however, that it affords 
DO adequate ideal for the social life. They fail to see that 
society cannot be made over according to agreement to suit 
the convenience and pleasure of its individual members. 
They fail to see that in its essence the social life is not, 
and never can be, .a mere matter of contract or agreement 
between individuals. As we have already seen, the fouur 
dations of society ^re far deeper than the intellectual ele- 
ment in human nature;* Hot* only has this been true of the 
social past but it will also hold true of the social future. 
Social organization^ is not, and in its natur.e cannot be, 
merely an intellectual construction ; for it is a phase of the 
life-process, and in the life-process biological factors and' 
forces are fimdamentaL 

The Organic Theory of Society. — A reaction from the 
contract theory of society is to be found in the organic 
conception of society. This is the conception that society 
is an organism and a product of organic evolution like all 
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oth6r onanisms. The essential idea in this theory is the 
opposite of that in tlip contract theory, namely, that eociety 
instead of being an intelleetual eonstruetion is a product of 
the operation of blind forc^ of organic nature; that it i» 
a growth which lias eonie about throuph the operation i>r 
biological laws. The unity of society is accordingly in no 
wise different from the unity which we find in the biological 
organiBm. Society is an aggregate of the same sort as the 
living v^etable or animal. Even if there are diflTerencet 
between tlie scKiial organism and th^ biological organiBm, 
these diffa«naes are of relative unimportance in contrast 
to the many points of resemblance. Society in any ease rfr 
mains essentially an organic structure subject to the general 
laws of organic growth and decay. It may be a super- 
oiganinn, bat it is nevertheless essentially biological in its 
' nature. 

The beginnings of the organic theory of society like 
those of the contract theory are very old, goin? back at-ain 
to Greek philosophy. The organic theory rccfived its full 
development, however, only aa a reactiou f rum ibe tMotrart 
theory of society. When the contract theory began to be 
given up in the earlier years of the Nineteenth Centniy, 
nothing was more natural than that with the contemporary 
growth of biological science the organic theory should have 
received its full development. This theory came to its full- 
eat and moat consistent expression in such writers ai 
Spencer and Lilienfeld, in whose writings society appears 
as a sort of superhuman organic structure which scienee 
might presume to describe but hardly to control.' In 
Lilienfeld and in many minor writers elaborate analogies 
were traced between the social and biological organisms. 
These analogies were sometimes even supposed to represent 
scientific truths. Lilienfeld, indeed, and some other writers 



> Spencer, Principles of Booiologji, VoL I, Pkrt II. Lilicflfald, 
Qedanken uber die Socialiciasetuchaft der Zttkumft, VoL I. 
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held very logically that the organic conception was not an 
analog}"^ at all, but an accurate scientific description of the 
social reality. 

When the full implications of the organic conception of 
society began to be perceived reaction from it was inevitable. 
Many modifications of the organic theory arose. Some 
writers undertook to interpret the view that society was an 
organism in a philosophical or psychological way.^ They 
held that the concept of organism was essentially philosoph- 
ical rather than biological and that society was an organism 
only in this most general or philosophical sense. Other 
writers, like De Oreef and Fouillee,^ aim to reconcile the 
contract theory of society and the organic theory, finding 
society to be essentially a "contractual organism."* 

There can be, of course, little objection to the use 
of the term organism in the broad, philosophical sense 
to describe human societies, if by it is meant nothing 
more than to emphasize the unity and interdependence 
of the social life.* In many ways the word organism 
is the most apt philosophical term which we have to 
describe the unity of the social life. On the other hand, 
it often suggests misleading analogies, and the organic 
theory of society is something quite distinct from this 
very broad and general use of the word organism in 
describing the life of social groups. Detailed criticism 
of the organic conception of society in the strict sense is 
unnecessary. It is sufficient to say that such a conception 
is very far from corresponding with the actual life of social 
groups as we find them. Not only are human social groups 
made up of relatively independent, self-conscious, self- 

1 See especially Mackenzie, Introduction to Social Philo9ophy, 
Chap. III. 

« La Science Sociale contemporaine, Bk. II, Chap. Til. 

s A good summary of the theories of leading organicista is to 
be found in Coker's Organismic Theories of the State, Chap. IV. 

« See Hobhouse, Social Evolution ami Political Theory, p. 87. 
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determining individuals quite unlike, in their nature, rela- 
tions and behavior to the cells of a plant or animal organ- 
ism, but it is also true that these individuals are members 
now of one group, now of another, and even of many groups 
at the same time, a condition which has no parallel in the 
organic world. The organic conception of society in the 
strict sense, therefore, radically misinterprets the nature of 
the social life. This is not saying that the conception is 
void of all elements of scientific value. On the contrary, as 
a reaction from the contract theory, the organic theory 
served a very useful purpose in the history of social thought 
in emphasizing the real connections between life in general 
and society, between organic evolution and social evolution, 
and also in emphasizing the compelling nature of the social 
unity, and the fact that social institutions are by no means 
arbitrary inventions. The view has been set forth at length 
in this book that human social life is a phase of the whole 
life-process; that in that process biological processes and 
forces are fundamental ; and that the unity or solidarity of 
society is an expression of the original and continuing unity 
of the life-process. This view brings into sufficient relief 
the elements of real value in the organic theory ; but they 
are not sufficient to justify a purely organic conception of 
society. 

The Psychological Theory of Society, — The psycholog- 
ical theory of society is that the unity of the social life is 
that of a psychical process. It is the theory that has b(»eii 
set forth in the preceding pages and was sufficiently indi- 
cated in the definition of society which we finally adopte<l 
— that a society is a group of individuals carrying on a col- 
lective life by means of mental interactions. The social 
unity has for its basis, to be sure, a collective iife-prwess; 
but that life-process, unlike the life-pn)eess of biological 
organisms, is carried on by means of mental interaction he- 
tween its different elements. The psychological thtK)ry of 
society, therefore, conceives of the social unity as created 
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by this process of mental interaction between psychical in- 
dividuals. The social process is a psychical process, not, to 
be sure, in the sense that it is purely subjective, but in the 
sense that its significant elements are subjective or psychical. 

The psychological theory of society has often been con- 
fused on the one hand with the contract theory and on the 
other hand with the organic theory. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that it gives a place to both the biological and 
intellectual elements in the social life. It should be evident, 
however, that the psychological conception of society is a 
distinct conception and is not to be confused with either 
of the preceding, but is rather a synthesis of the elements 
of value in both of them. It gives, indeeil, a fundamental 
place to the blind forces of organic nature, but it gives also 
a large and increasingly important place to the intellectual 
elements as we ascend in the scale of social evolution. More- 
over, it gives a proper place in the understanding of the 
social life to imitation, to sympathy, to conflict, to control 
or constraint. Thus, the psychological conception of society 
is not merely synthetic of certain biological and intellectual 
elements, but is synthetic of all factors. It is, in fact, 
inclusive of all the factors which in any way have gone to 
make the social life of man. The psychological theory of 
society, leaving ample place as it does to all other factors, 
must be considered, therefore, when fully developed, to 
represent the synthetic or final stage in the development of 
gociological theory. 

If there be in the social life a real coordination or in- 
tegration of the activities, feelings, thoughts and ideals of 
individuals and if, moreover, the socnal life contiiin the 
end of its development ^nthin itself, what objection is thtTC 
to calling society a paycliical organism! * The reply is that 

> Cf. Ciiddin^, Principles of Hociology, p. 420, alno Barth's article, 
" Unroclit und Recht der (>rjpiniw»hen Gem»llHchaftHtlieorie," Viertel- 
jahrachrift fiir inssmachaftliche Philoaophie und Sociologies Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 69f. 
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there can be no objection except that some people so per- 
sistently misunderstand the use of the word organism in 
this broad sense that it is perhaps wise, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, for social thinkers to employ it as little 
as possible. To some minds the use of this term immedi- 
ately suggests the older organic theory of society with all 
its crude analogies and parallelisms. Moreover, when the 
sociologist insists that there is a psychical unity in our social 
life, that the social process is a unified process, he accom- 
plishes ail that he would accomplish by employing the 
-phrase psychical organism. 

The social life is, then, a process. It is a process of liv- 
ing together. In this process of living together social 
groups necessarily become functional unities, unities whidi 
do work more or less as unities. In this process of living 
together, however, and in carrying on a common life the 
psychical elements of impulse, feeling and thought, and 
their expressions in communication, imitation, suggestion 
and other types of mental interaction, are the vital, con- 
stituent elements which make it possible to carry on a com- 
mon life. The social process is, therefore, essentially psy- 
chical in its nature and the social life must be interpreted, 
if interpreted scientifically, not in terms of mechanical 
causation, but in terms of interstimulation and response. 
The social life is, therefore, essentially a psychical process, 
more or less unified, because more or less directed to the 
carrying on of common, though, differentiated and inte- 
grated, activities. If societies may be styled organisms in 
any sense they are therefore preeminently psychical or 
moral organisms. 

The Meaning of the Social life. — The question of the 
meaning of human social life belongs to philosophical ethics 
rather than to sociology. However, a few words may prop- 
erly be said upon this question in concluding our discussion 
in order to gather together and make clear the implications 
of this text. Three principal theories as to the meaning 
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of our social life are to be found in the ethical and socio- 
logical writings of to-day. The first is the theory that the 
goal and purpose of human society, and therefore the whole 
meaning of our social life, is to be found in the happiness 
of individuals. According to this theory the subjective con- 
dition of a preponderance of agreeable over disagreeable 
feelings in the mass of individuals is the adequate and 
rational aim of human association. Without entering into 
a detailed criticism of this hedonistic theory as to the mean- 
ing of man's social life, it is perhaps sufficient to say that 
if the view which we have striven to present is at all cor- 
rect no merely subjective element can be made the goal 
of human social development or give adequate meaning to 
that process. And especially so subjective an element as 
agreeable feeling in individuals cannot be made the mean- 
ing and goal of social development. The subjective ele- 
ments, as we have seen, are functional to the whole of life, 
while the feeling element at any particular moment is 
merely functional to the individual organism. Moreover, 
because of the close connection of feeling with instinct and 
habit people can be happy in almost any situation to which 
they become habituated, provided that such a situation 
affords satisfaction to their animal instincts. The concept of 
happiness is, therefore, all but useless as a guide in the vast, 
and complex forces of modern social life. No more elusive 
goal could be set for social science or practical social policy 
than the maximization of human happiness. It is notorious 
that it is not certain that civilization has added anything to 
the happiness of the peoples among whom it has been most 
highly developed. To be sure, this may be no necessary 
consequence of civilization; but the futility of the chase 
after happiness, enjoyment, comfort, and pleasure by all 
classes in modem society emphasizes the inadequacy of this 
subjectivistic ideal This is not saying, however, that the 
happiness of individuals should not be included as one ele* 
ment in the end or meaning of the social life. The socio- 
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logical view, as we have already repeatedly emphasized, 
is a synthesis of all elements of value in human society, and 
the happiness of individuals is certainly one of these, though 
by no means the supreme element of value. 

A second theory of the meaning of human society found 
in the thought of to-day is that human society is for the 
development of personality, that is, the self-realization or 
self-development of the individual. Conceived broadly 
enough there is perhaps little objection to this theory ; but 
as we have already seen the popular interpretation of this 
theory is that the self -culture and self -development of the 
individual is an adequate ideal of life by itself. This makes 
the end of social development again quite entirely subjec- 
tive and individualistic. It is perhaps sufBcient to say in 
criticism of this social and ethical doctrine that the mean- 
ing of the social life cannot lie merely in individual devel- 
opment, because individual development apart from sociid 
considerations gives no assurance of an ideal social life. It 
is this very ideal, indeed, together with the hedonistic ideal, 
which is the source of most of the anarchistic and disinte- 
grating tendencies in modern society. If there is to be any 
sort of unity in the social life, then the ideal of soeial 
development cannot be an individual superman or any 
number of individual supermen. The ideal of development 
must be some sort of society of individuals. As Professor 
Adler says, * ^ the moral ideal is to be described as a perfect 
society instead of a perfect individual.^'* 

We therefore come to the third and linal theory of the 

1 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX, p. 304. Professor 
Adler adds, ** Actual human society, the concrete basis upon which 
tills ideal structure is to be superimposed, supplies meaning to the 
abstract relations stated, while conversely, the abstract ideal fur- 
nishes a margin of infinitely possible extension to the system of 
human relationships upon which it operates." This is the social 
view of the moral ideal, it is unnecessary to add, which has been 
constantly implied iu this text. 
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meaning of our social life, namely, that it is not simply for 
the sjike of happiness, nor even so much for the sake of the 
development of self, as it is for the sake of the development 
of a harmonious and perfect society of individuals. The 
poal and purpose of our social life, according to this view 
is not self-realization, but the protrnssive realization of a 
society of harmoniously adjusted individuals. Not the de- 
velopment of self, but the development of humanity, in a 
word, is the meaning of society. Self -culture, or self-r€»aliza- 
tion, is g(H)d as an ideal only in so far as it conduces to the 

development of humanity. Practically, for the individual, 
therefore, the ideal becomes a life of service, a life, in other 
words, in which he shares in and strives to realize the high- 
est life for all humanity. Self -development is thus only 
a means to a larger end. The individual lives not for him- 
self but for his race. Ilappiin^s and self -development 
should be for him but means to service. 

This ideal is synthetic, because it includes all elements 
of pennanent value in human social life; and it therefore 
answers the rc(|uirements of sociological science. It includes 
the ideal of self -development, because the development of 
the individual in accordance with the reipiirements of a 
pn^gressive social life is the first condition for the realiza- 
tion of humanity. The individual finds his own self-realiza- 
tion in the development of the life of humanity, not an 
arbitrary self-realization, but one conditioned and limitwl 
l)y the needs of the larger life of which he is a part. This 
i<!eal also includes. the happiness of the individual for the 
most efficient service and most 'harmonious social life can 
l)e secured only when reenforced by agreeable feeling. Thus 
tln» humanitarian ideal is synthetic of all subordinate ideals, 
giving them their due place and value, but taking from 
them the danger necessarily inherent in them when given 
the first place in the social life. 

Mon»over, the humanitarian ideal is alone absolutely 
constructive from a social point of view.. Individualistic 
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and hedonistic ideals are, as we have seen, to a certain ex- 
tent destructive of social possessions. They work, not 
toward social conservation, but toward social exploitation 
for the benefit of special classes and privileged individuals. 
The great fundamental need of our civilization, therefore, 
is an ethics of service, a humanitarian ethics which will 
teach the individual to find his self-development and his 
happiness in the unselfish service of others, and which will 
forbid any individual, class, nation, or even race from re- 
garding itself as an end in itself apart from the rest of 
humanity.* 

Only this meaning of our social life — ^that it is for the 
development of a humanity, all of whose elements shall be 
harmoniously adjusted to one another and to the require- 
ments of existence — is adequate to explain the great social 
movements of our time. From the International Peace 
Movement and the Conservation Movement down to the 
hiunblest of present-day philanthropies, the ideal of the 
service of man and of the development of a perfect human- 
ity dominates, even though it has not yet penetrated very 
effectively into our business, our politics, or our education. 

It is often said that this ideal is vague and that it has 
no definite content in it. The reply is that the develop- 
ment of humanity must in the nature of things be not a 
static and definite, but a dynamic and expanding, ideal 
The ideal is one of progress, in other words, and does not 
admit any more than life itself of complete definition. The 
direction of progress is, however, clear, namely, that it is 
a progress toward a completer adjustment of all factors, 
both internal and external, in the life of humanity, to the 
requirements of its existence. This means that the process 

1 It is a pleasure to add tliat the trend of much of the best eth- 
ical thinking of the present, despite eddies in the stream, is in this 
direction; and it is unnecessary to say that practically all of the 
literature of high moral purpose since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity has inculcated more or less this ethical ideal. 
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is one of the progressive rationalization of all factors in 
the social life, and so of proj^ressive control by the higher 
and spiritual elements in life over the lower and more brutal 
elements. 

The outcome of any rational sociolo^ry must be, there- 
fore, to point to, even if it does not establish, a humanita- 
rian ethics and a humanitarian religion. Thus, as Comtc 
foresaw, science in its final development as applied to the 
social life of man, is in harmony with the highest develop- 
ment of morality and religion which we know. Science, 
morality and religion must all unite in the work of realizing 
a perfected human social life, or in theological phrase, in 
the establishment of '* the Kingdom of Uod." 
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Historical method, 49, 50, 52. 86, 

87. 
History, relations to sociology. 

28, 47-55, 86, 87, 163-78, 370- 
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Hobbes, Thomas, 248, 383. 
Hobhouse, L. T., 18, 101, 105, 

121, 203, 272, 273, 343, 367, 

368, 372, 373, 387. 
Hoffding, H., 39. 
Howard, G. E., 63. 
Human society, origin of, 131- 

40; peculiarities of, 133-7. 
Humanitarian ethics, 140, 314, 

324, 326, 393-5. 
Humanity, the love of, 323, 

324, 326, 328. 



Idea-forces, 264-6. 

Idealism, 69, 71, 82; social, 187, 
268, 276. 

Idealogical theory of society, 
377-8. 

Ideals, social value of, 188, 276, 
363; conflict of, 362-4. 

Imitation, 12, 13, 106, 154-5, 
224-6, 289-309; the function 
of, 154-5, 295-309; instinctive, 
224-6; the r6le of in society, 
289-309; psychology of, 289- 
94; definition of, 289-91; con- 
nections of, 293-4; theory of 
society, 294-9; customary and 
conventional, 302; as a con- 
servative factor, 303-4; as a 
factor in progress, 304-7. 

Impulse, 101, 110, 111. 

Impulses, native, see Instinct. 

Individual, the, 11-5, 21-2, 50-1, 
58-9, 61, 95, 125-6, 130-1, 142, 
143, 189, 198, 234, 250-1, 257, 
268-71, 281, 392; as a social 
factor, 21-2, 51, 95, 142, 234, 
250-1, 268-71, 281, 296. 



Individual differences, 233-8. 

Individualism, 122, 125, 174, 
177-9, 258, 329, 383-5, 391-2; 
philosophical, 121, 122, 383-5. 

Individualistic character of feel- 
ing, 112-3, 257-9. 

Individualization, 177-9. 

Inductive methods in sociology, 
84-8. 

Infancy, prolongation of, 135. 

Instinct, 56, 79, 105, 106, 119, 
133, 134, 135, 146, 152, 199- 
246, 253, 255, 283, 290, 310; 
definition of, 105, 199, 207; 
rOle of in society, 199-246; in 
historical social theories, 200- 
3; misconceptions of, 203-5. 

Instinctive interests, 238-9. 

Instinctive origin of society, 
132-4, 146, 245. 

Instinctive reactions, 106, 146, 
206-8. 

Instincts, nature of human, 106, 
206-9; classifications of, 210- 
1 ; and human institutions, 
209-33; and social progress, 
243-5. 

Institution, definition of, 21, 
345. 

Institutions, human, 133-7, 149, 
174, 209-33, 256, 266, 345, 
353; regulative, 183-8, 353- 
60. 

Intellect, the, 118-20, 261-71; 
rOle of in society, 261-77; as 
a social force, 262-6, 282; and 
social progress, 271-6. 

Intellectual elements, influence 
of, 133, 261-71, 274r-5, 282, 
337-9, 377-8. 

Intellectualistic view of society, 
19, 137, 262, 272, 282, 377, 
384. 
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Interaction, mental, 11-6, 21, 23, 

68, 77, 125, 130-1, 141-2, 143- 

6, 153-4, 281, 293. 
Intercommunication, 153-4, 185. 
Interest, 102, 117, 118, 238, 250, 

285; inborn and acquired, 102, 

118. 
Interest groups, 191-4. 
Interests as social forces, 118, 

250, 285-6. 
Interests, instinctive, 238. 
Interstimulation and response, 

12, 14, 77, 80, 127, 131, 141-2, 

143, 153-4, 293. 
Introspection, self-, 90. 
Introspection, sympathetic, 90. 
Invention, rOle of in society, 

267-71, 277. 
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112, 115, 202, 203, 204, 208. 
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Jennings, H. S., 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 206. 

Jordan, David Starr, 218. 

Judd, C. H., 58, 60, 105, 106, 107, 
221. 
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ology, 37, 38. 
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Kidd. Benjamin, 9, 38, 243, 274, 

326. 
King. Irving, 38. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A., 105, 206, 211, 

222. 
Kropotkin, P., 17 



Lamprecht, Karl, 174. 

Law, function of, 183-5, 355. 

Law of the Three States, 74, 273. 

Law, the science of, relations to 
sociology, 37, 38. 

Laws, social, 73-80. 

LeBon, Gustave, 169, 243. 

Letoumeau, G. H., 227. 
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sentially social, 124-5; collec- 
tive or common, 65, 125, 131, 
142, 143, 153, 181, 185-6, 329, 
388, 390. 

Like-mindedness, 12, 145, 156, 
310, 315, 317, 325, 362-4. 

Lilienfeld, Paul von, 386. 

Lipps, T., 57. 

Locke, John, 36, 383. 

Loeb, Jacques, 206. 213. 

Logic and sociology. 67, 82, 93. 

Loria, Achille, 373. 

Love of approbation. 223. 

Love, sexual and parental. 106, 
213-6, 253; ethical, 323, 324, 
360; of humanity, 323, 324, 
326, 328. 

Loyalty, 223. 
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McDougall, William, 61, 201, 
203, 207, 208. 213, 215, 218, 
220, 221, 222, 225, 228, 289, 
309, 310, 311, 313. 

Mackenzie, J. S., 40, 50, 387. 

Maladjustment, social, 188-9, 
327. 

Man, 17, 104, 105, 119, 120, 122, 
130. 132, 134, 137, 146, 201, 
206. 208. 212. 219. 225. 232, 
240, 244, 264, 267, 270, 290, 
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9, 201, 219-21. 

Marshal], Henry Rutgers, 210, 
211, 239, 330. 

Marx, Karl, 30, 373, 374, 375. 

Mass interpretation, 251, 281. 

Materialism, 69, 71, 82, 101, 251. 

Materialistic conception of his- 
story, 373-5. 

Mathematical methods in soci- 
ology, 92. 

Maxwell, J., 10. 

Mayo-Smith, Richmond, 6. 

Mead, G. H., 63, 94, 121, 122, 124, 
153, 329. 

Measurements, social, 85-7, 92. 

Mechanism of social changes, 
152-4. 

Mechanistic conception .of so- 
ciety, 72-7, 180, 382. 

Meliorism, 239. 

Mendelism, 99. 

Mental interaction, the essential 
condition of society, 11-14, 94, 
143; origin of, 125; see Inter- 
action. 

Metaphysical assumptions in 
sociology, 69, 71, 82, 83. 

Metaphysics, defined, 67, 68; re- 
lations to sociology, 68-81. 

Methods, scientific in sociology, 
82-93. 

Meyer, Max, 95, 112, 113, 114, 
180. 

Miller, Irving E., 97, 98, 101, 
104, 109, 110, 119. 

Mind and matter, relations of, 
70, 71, 180. 

Mind, functional view of, 97-9, 
101, 104, 118, 122, 180; social 
character of, 121-2, 130-1, 274, 
281, 329; as a social factor, 
11-14, 95, 180, 281, 288. 



Mind, the social, 329-34. 

Monism, 70, 82. 

Monroe, Paul, 44. 

Moral ideals, 40, 43, 140, 188, 

268, 363, 393; function of, 187- 

8, 276, 362-3, 393-5. 
Morality, 39-44, 136, 140, 188, 

241, 358, 390-5 ; social function 

of, 187-8, 358-9, 393-5; as 

means of social control, 358- 

60. 
Mores, the, 188. 
Morgan, G. Lloyd, 204. 
Motor impulses, 97, 101, 109, 

111, 246, 282. 
Movement, bodily, 97-104, 111. 
Mutual trust, function of, 158. 
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Natural science and sociology, 

67, 68. 
Necessitarianism, 72, 74. 
Necessity, mechanical, 70. 72-9; 

teleological, 72. 
Negro problem, 237, 324. 
Normative science, 42, 55. 
Normative sociology, 41. 
Nutrition, 126-8, 212; instincts 

of, 212-3. 
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Objective explanations, failure 

of, in sociology, 164. 
Objective factors in social life, 

279-82. 
Observation in sociology, 84. 
Order, social, 7, 163, 165, 167, 

178, 256, 303-4. 320-2, 352-65; 

theory of, 352-65; problem of. 
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352-4; and social organization, 
352-4; and social control, 354- 
61; and conflict, 361-5. 

Organic analogy, use of, 91. 

Organic theory of society, 385-8. 

Organism, society as an, 385-8. 

Organization, social, 7, 23, 34, 
38, 143-6, 148-52, 181-9, 196- 
7, 229, 296, 304, 320, 341-4, 
352-4. 

Original differences, 233-8; be- 
tween the sexes, 234-7; be- 
tween races, 237. 

Origin of association among ani- 
mals, 124-31. 

Origin of society, 124-40; of 
human society, 131-40. 



Parental care, 128-30, 135. 
Parental instinct, 106, 213-6, 

Parmelee, Maurice, 19, 64. 

Parties, function of, 162. 

Patten, S. N., 38, 369, 373. 

Pearson, Karl, 62, 64, 75. 

Penology, relation to sociology, 
46. 

Personal equation, 83. 

Petnicci, R., 19. 

Pessimism, 187. 239. 

Philanthropy, the science of, re- 
lations of to aociology, 2, 3, 
46, 47. 

Philosophy of history, 52-4. 

Philosophy, relations to soci- 
ol^Ky* <>6-81. 

Philosophy, social. 66, 67. 

Physical factors, 279-81. 

Physical science, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
80. 
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Plato, 378. 

Play, nature of, 232-3. 

Pleasure and pain, 112--4, 247-9, 
391. 

Political science, 3, 5, 35-8. 

Press, the, social importance of, 
339. 

Principle, defined, 80. 

Process, society a, 14, 143, 390. 

Progress, social, 24-5, 33, 52, 
243, 271, 304, 366-81; socio- 
logical theory of, 379-81; and 
instincts, 243-5; and the in- 
tellect, 271-5; and imitation, 
304-7; and sympathy, 322; 
the theory of, 366-81; the 
problem of, 366-70; definition 
of, 367-70; one-sided theoriea 
of, 370-9. 
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action, mental. 

Psychical mcchaniara of social 
change, 152-4. 

Psychical unity of society, 140-2. 

Psychological basis of sociology, 
94-122, 179-80. 

Psychological factors in aaaoci- 
ation, 281-3. 

Psychological method, the, 89-91. 

Psychological sociology, 2, 15, 
22, 60-4. 

Psychological terminology in 
sociology, 123. 

Psychological view of aocietj, 
143-54, 388-90. 

Psychology, 15, 18, 58, 71, 77, 
94-122; relations to todologj, 
58-60; definitions of, 58; 
social, 60-4; funetional, 96-6, 
180; genetic. 96; atmetaral, 
96, 109: hedonistic, 114, 347- 
8; pasaive, 102, 114. 
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Race, as a social factor, 237, 371- 

2, 380. 

Racial heredity, 105, 237, 371-2. 
Radicalism, 176-7. 
Rationalism, 120, 275. 
Ratzenhofer, Gustav, 8, 26, 177, 

284. 
RauBchenbusch, Walter 214. 
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Reason, the, 119, 120, 268, 272- 

3, 274-5. 

Religion, 38, 137, 186-7, 356-8, 
380, 395; science of, 38-9; 
function of, 186-7, 356-8, 380, 
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Reproductive process, social func- 
tion of, 128-9. 
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causes of, 164-7, 172; peace- 
ful, 168; anarchy of, 168-70; 
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172. 
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69, 72, 83. 
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Sciences, divisions between, 20, 

32,' 59. 
Scientific methods, 82-03. 
Selection hypothesis, the, 98, 99, 

298. 
Selection, social, 56, 154, 171, 

209, 270-1, 299. 
Selective nature of consciousness, 

104. 
Self-abasement, instinct of, 

230-1. 
Self-activity of the organism, 

100-4. 
Self-assertion, instinct of, 228- 

30. 
Self-consciousness, 131-3, 135; 

social, 332-4. 
Self-defense, instincts of. 216-9. 
Self-exhibition, instinct of, 229- 

30. 
Seligman, E. R. A., 374. 
Sensation, 108. 
Service, need of an ethics of, 

359, 394. 
Sex, as a social factor, 128, 213- 

4, 234-7. 
Sex attraction, 213-4. 
Sidis, Boris, 226. 
Simmel, Georg, 4, 6, 14, 149, 341, 

342. 
Sisson, E. O., 108. 
Small, Albion W., 2, 3, 8, 9, 14, 

15, 16, 21, 27, 43, 49, 70, 279. 

284, 285, 286, 317, 382. 
Smith, Adam, 317, 322. 
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Sociability, 4; instincts of, 219- 

24. 
Social change, mechanism of, 

152-4. 
Social classes, 90. 
Social consciousness, 140, 329, 

>331-4. 
Social control, 163, 181-9, 198, 

353-61. 
Social coordination, 144-52,«173, 

181-91, 196-8, 299-302, 319- 

20, 341; and cooperation, 147; 

objective expressions of, 148; 

subjective expression of, 150, 

151; origin of, 145-6; types of, 

149, 345-50 ; and social control, 

181-91, 198, 352; limiU of, 

196-7. 
Social, criterion of, the, 14. 
Social, definition of, 15-7. 
Social description, 27, 28. 
Social dynamics, 26-7. 
Social economics, 46-7. 
Social evolution, 6, 7, 19, 23-6, 

48, 56, 124-40, 152-4. 173-9, 

243-5, 267-73, 304-7, 370-80. 
Social group, the, 11, 21, 22, 127, 

138, 140, 143-6, 190-3, 341-2. 
Social habiU, 148, 152, 154, 155, 

164-8. 197. 
Social immobility, 165-7. 
Social instincU, 200-1, 211, 219- 

24. 
Social law, definition of, 79. 
Social Uws, 73-80. 
Social life, meaning of, 390-5. 
Social mind, 329-40. 
Social morphology, 27. 
Social order, 7, 163, 178, 256, 303- 

4. 320-2, 352-65. 
Social organization, 7, 23, 34, 38, 

143-6. 148-.W. 181-9. 196-7. 

229, 296, 304, 320, 341-4, 352-4. 



Social origins, 19, 24, 124-40, 
306. 

Social phenomena, defined, 16. 

Social philosophy, 66, 67. 

Social politics, 46, 47. 

Social process, defined, 141; na- 
ture of, 143-180. 

Social progress, 24, 25, 33, 52, 
243-5, 271, 304, 366^-81; theor- 
ies of, 366-81; see Progress. 

Social psychology, 60-4. 

Social reconstruction, 45, 137, 
186, 241, 256, 366-81, 394. 

Social retrogression, 24, 25, 169, 
178, 242. 

Social science, 4. 

Social sciences, 4, 29, 55; classi- 
fication of, 55. 

Social self-control, 181-9. 198. 

Social solidarity, 140, 159, 188. 

Social survival, 25. 

Social technology, 46. 

Social unity, 126, 140-3. 

Socialism, 179. 

Societal, 16. 

Societary, 16. 

Societies, classification of, 345- 
51. 

Society, conceptions of, 9-15; 
final definition of, 131; consti- 
tutive principle of, 11-14; 
meaning of, 390-5; origin of, 
124-40; psychological view of, 
143-54, 388-90; solidarity or 
unity of, 140-3 ; nature of. 382- 
95; contract theory of, 382-5; 
organic theory of, 385-8. 

Sociological method, 91. 

Sociological point of view, 59, 
142. 

Sociological theory of progress, 
379-81. 

Sociology, conceptions of, 1-8; 
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workiiig definition of, 7, 8, 15 ; 
subject-matter of, 20-1; unit 
of investigation in, 21, 22; 
problems of, 22-6; static and 
dynamic, 26-7 ; descriptive, 27- 
8; relations to other sciences, 
29-65; to the special social 
sciences, 29; to economics, 32- 
5; to political science, 35-7; 
to jurisprudence, 37, 38 ; to the 
science of j-eligion, 38, 39; to 
ethics, 39-44; to the science of 
education, 44, 45; to the ap- 
plied social sciences, 45-7; to 
the science of philanthropy, 2, 
46; to penology, 46; to social 
economics, 46, 47; to social 
politics, 46, 47; to home eco- 
nomics, 47; to history, 47-54; 
to objective history, 48 ; to his- 
torography, 49-52; to the phi- 
losophy of history, 52-4; to 
biology, 65-7; to physical an- 
thropology, 56; to psychology, 
58-60, 343; to social psychol- 
ogy, 60-4; to philosophy, 66- 
81 ; to social philosophy, 66, 67 ; 
to metaphysics, 68-81. 
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68. 

Socius, the, 21-2. 

Solidarity, social, 140, 159, 183. 

Spencer, Herbert, 5, 9, 28, 42, 83, 
262, 317, 386. 
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100-4. 
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9-10, 35-6. 
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22-3. 

Statics, social, 23, 26-7. 
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Sympathetic introspection, 90. 
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319-20; Giddings's law of, 157; 
role of in society, 309-29 ; psy- 
chology of, 309-13; definition 
of, 309-12; connections with 
altruism, 313-4; and conscious- 
ness of kind, 315-7; theory of 
society, 817-8; as a conserva 
tive factor, 320-2; as a factor 
in progress, 322-7. 

Synthesis, method of, 91; of so- 
cial movements, 379-80. 
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Tropism theory, the, 103, 206. 
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Unity, social, 126, 140-3, 387-8. 
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